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THE REALITY OF PROPHETIC REVELATION. 


AccorpINnc to Jeremiah i. 9 and xv. 19, the prophet is a man 
who speaks to others, interpreting the word of God. Therefore 
the idea of prophecy involves two elements, viz., a productive and 
a receptive element, or rather an active and a passive element. 
The receptive or passive element is: the receiving of divine 
revelation ; and the productive or active element is: the preach- 
ing of that which was revealed by God. 

It is easy to perceive that the receptive or passive element in 
prophecy is the main element; the prophet cannot interpret 
the word of God to others, unless God has spoken His word to him. 
Now it is our purpose to deal with this main element of prophecy, 
to discuss the reality of prophetic revelation. 

To begin with, we are obliged to give some explanatory 
statement regarding the term revelation. Upto the middle ofthe 
eighteenth century revelation was constantly understood as the 
action originating with God, for the purpose of granting to man 
such knowledge as he could neither possess nor acquire from 
himself. In later times the use of the word “ revelation ” has 
been changed considerably ; it now is very often employed to 
denote enrichment of human consciousness by the process of 
natural development, either with the co-operation of some divine 
action which may be called providential guidance, or even 
excluding every super-human action. Of course it would take 
far too much space to enter into a detailed discussion of the idea 
of “revelation”; but it will certainly not be out of place to 
investigate in what sense the prophets themselves refer to 
revelation. 

A standing phrase equivalent to our “‘revelation”’ is not to 
be found in the Hebrew language. ‘The word, which the English 
version has translated by “reveal” 793 (galch) properly means “to 
unveil,” “ to take away the cover from anything,” and thus it also 
conveys the sense of acquainting anyone with what is hidden to 
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him. In this way it is used for the self-communication of the 
Lord to the prophets," and also for the communication of the 
word of God by the prophets.* However it is not a specific word 
for “ revelation,” as it is also used in various other cases, e.g., when 
Jonathan says to David: “ behold, my father will do nothing 
either great or small, but that he will shew it me” (Revised 
Version: ‘that he discleseth it unto me”)*; or when Saul 
addresses his servants: “that all of you have conspired against 
me, and there is none that sheweth me that my son hath made a 
league with the son of Jesse, and there is none of you that is sorry 
for me; or sheweth unto me that my son hath stirred up my 
servant against me, to lie in wait, as at this day?” (Revised 
Version, again: “ discloseth’’).* 

Once we find the Hithpa’el of the verb yt (yadh4) 
employed to designate the divine revelation unto the prophets, 
when the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron and Miriam: “ if 
there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known 
unto him ina vision, and will speak unto him in a dream.” 

As a rule, however, the receptive element in prophecy is 
expressed by various periphrases, of which the most habitual are 
that “the Lord said or spoke”? unto them,® and that “ the word 
of the Lord came” to them’ ; in some instances “ the Lord shewed 
me.”® The prophet Ezekiel tells us how “ the hand of the Lord 
was upon him ”® or “ fell upon him,” and “ the Spirit of the 
Lord fell upon him.”* 

If we put the question now, in what sense these expressions 
are meant by the prophets, the answer is given by the conspicuous 
fact that their preaching is interwoven with the formula “ thus 
saith the Lord.” Apparently they were firmly convinced that 
they had received and were reproducing what was in reality “ the 
word of God.” It was not a word that had sprung up from their 
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own mind, but they realised it as produced by an external mighty 
power which to their notion was no other than the Lord 
Yahveh, the God of Israel. They spoke what the Lord had 
spoken to them ; their preaching was not figuratively and meta- 
phorically, but literally and actually the announcement of the 
word of 

This conviction displays itself in a very prominent manner 
by the introducing of God speaking in the first person, not only 
when the prophet’s preaching is preceded by the formula “ thus 
saith the Lord,” or even when this formula is inserted in his 
message, but also when this formula is altogether lacking. It is 
of frequent occurrence in prophetic preaching that the speech 
passes into the first person, and the Lord is introduced speaking, 
without any indication at all that there is a transition from 
indirect into direct phrase.* Such could only be an inexplicable 
audacity, were it not founded on the firm and lucid assurance of 
the prophets that God in reality had given all these words as His 
own into their mouth. 

Moreover, our attention is drawn to the fact that the prophets 
often are able to point out with accuracy the time when and the 
place where the word of God came unto them.? Such statements 
present an irrefutable testimony that the prophets understood the 
speaking of the Lord unto them nct in a metaphorical sense, not 
as a reproduction of some psychical process that took place in their 
own mind, but as an objective reality. Without any doubt they 
mean to declare that they actually had an experience not origina- 
ting in their own consciousness. Just as one man speaks to 
another at a certain time and in a certain place, God has spoken 
to them at such a time and in such a place, which they can 
indicate exactly. And this testimony is greatly corroborated by 
the decided distinction between the point of time when God was 
speaking to the prophet and when Ee was not. We call attention 
to Jeremiah’s conflict with the false prophet Hananiah. After 
the bold word of Hananiah while breaking the yoke from Jeremiah’s 
neck: “thus saith the Lord: even so will I break the yoke of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon from the neck of all nations 
within the space of two full years,” Jeremiah, silent, went his way; 
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hehad nothing to answer because the Lord had not spoken to him. 
But then the word of the Lord came again to Jeremiah, and he had 
to turn back and tell Hananiah what his God had said to him." 
One of the most important data is also, that the prophets 
discern explicitly between their own word and the word that the 
Lord had spoken unto them. Repeatedly prophecy assumes the 
form of a dialogue between the prophet and his God*; and in 
more than one case the prophet’s notions and sentiments are 
expressed in antithesis with the ideas that are suggested to his 
mind by the divine subject, assuming the form of objections 
against the word of the Lord.’ Especially in the case of 
Jeremiah these objections assume the nature of pleadings in 
favour of the sinful people threatened with God’s severe judg- 
ment.* In view of this it is unquestionable that the prophets 
positively discern between the contents of their own mind and the 
result of the divine subject’s action. ‘They have understood their 
preaching and announced it to others as the result of that divine 
action. And they have not had in mind a development, an 
evolution of their own consciousness with this action, but 
explicitly the inspiring of new ideas and conceptions, which often 
constituted a peremptory antithesis to their own notions. Now 
and then this even went so far, that they tried to defend them- 
selves against these new conceptions, but the divine subject proved 
itself too mighty for them, and compelled them, in spite of them- 
selves, to assimilate and reproduce the contents of the inspiration.’ 
Finally, the prophets deliberately declare the: the divine 
revelation they are preaching is not coming forth from “ their own 
heart.” They place themselves continuously in irreconcilable 
antithesis to prophets who are wont to speak without divine 
charge, without divine inspiration. These “ false ” prophets the 
Lord has “ not sent ” and “ yet they ran” ; He has “ not spoken 
to them, yet they prophesied.”® They prophesy “lies in the 
Lord’s name ”’ ; they prophesy “ a false vision, and divination, and 
a thing of nought, and the deceit of their heart.”” So we see 
that the prophets are very well aware of the antithesis between 
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are only the considerations of human reason, but the true prophets 
vindicate for themselves the possession of divine revelation ; their 
prophetic preaching is not the result of their rational considera- 
tions, but the delivering of a message wherewith they have been 
charged by God. 

From all this it is manifest that the prophets, as they claim 
revelation, communication on the part of God, never under- 
stand this otherwise nor wish it to be understood otherwise than in 
this way, that in objective reality there was introduced into their 
mind through deliberate action of the divine subject, clearly 
distinct from their own subject, some content, which in no way 
originated in their own consciousness. 

That this was not only the purport of the prophetic 
testimony, but that it also was understood in this sense by the 
auditors, is clear on the one hand from the custom of consulting 
the prophets to learn the will of God," on the other hand from the 
frequent occurrence of the prophetic testimony, transposed in the 
third person, in the historical narrative of the Old Testament.’ 
These phenomena can only be explained by a general belief of 
the people, that the prophets in reality received divine revelations. 
Their claim without doubt was understood in an objective sense. 
This argument cannot be weakened by the fact that the prophets 
mostly were resisted by the people and their message was rejected. 
For it was not the fact of divine revelation in itself which met 
with objection, but the people did not believe that these prophets 
were gifted with divine inspiration. Clearly this is to be seen 
in Jer. xliii. 2, where the “ captains of the forces,” having asked 
the prophet to pray for them unto the Lord that He might show - 
them the way wherein they might walk, and the thing that they 
might do, account for their refusal to obey the divine message in 
this manner: “Thou speakest falsely ; the Lord our God hath 
not sent thee to say, go not into Egypt to sojourn there.” Even 
the “ false” prophets indeed, who were always enjoying peculiar 
popularity, claimed in the same fashion the reception of the 
word of God. Credit was given to their testimony, whilst the 
testimony of the true prophets was repudiated. 

The significance of this impression made by the prophetic 
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the prophets, knowing how their testimony was taken, would have 
rendered themselves guilty of an extremely reprehensible 
proceeding by not contradicting this opinion, or they must have 
meant their testimony exactly as it was understood. 

The famous Dutch critical scholar, Abraham Kuenen, has 
tried to explain the testimony of the prophets in this way, that they 
only meant to give expression to the certainty and seriousness of 
their religious and moral conviction. Their perpetual “ thus 
saith the Lord ” is interpreted by him as the rendering of their 
subjective, but unshakable conviction as to the truth of the 
opinions they were uttering." So their testimony is taken in a 
purely metaphorical sense. But it is hardly open to contra- 
diction that this explanation is purely arbitrary. It originates 
in the wish of its author not to acknowledge the reality of super- 
natural action, of divine inspiration in the prophets, without 
stamping them as impostors. It does, however, not stand on 
sure ground ; and positively does not do justice to the statements 
of the prophets themselves. 

Indeed, it appears rather a strong assertion, that the prophets 
should have introduced their own conviction as to any religious 
or moral truth with the formula “ thus saith the Lord ” ; and it 
must excite still more astonishment, that they should have 
chosen the expression “‘ the Lord spake unto me ” for indicating 
the rising of such a religious or moral conviction in their mind. 
Moreover, how could they describe the struggle of their soul 
with such a rising conviction in the form of an antithesis between 
their own wish and the will of the Lord? But the explanation 
given by Kuenen completely breaks down before the fact of their 
pointing out the time and place of the Lord’s speaking to them. 
Is it exegetically defensible to interpret their statement: at sucha 
time and in such a place the Lord spake unto me in this way: at 
such a time and in such a place I became convinced of this or 
that religious or moral truth? And what about their explicit 
declaration that they did not prophesy out of their own heart ? 
Would it not have been misleading in a high degree if they only 
meant to oppose thei: »wn conviction as just and true against the 
erroneous opinion of their adversaries? Psychologically and 
exegetically, justice is done to the testimony of the prophets 
and to the impression it made on the auditors, only when their 
“ thus saith the Lord” is understood in a literal sense, from an 
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objective experience. The divine revelation, which they claim, 
is meant as a making known to them by the Lord’s action of things 
that were not known to them by their own reasoning. 

Of course with this the reality of prophetic revelation is not 
scientifically proved. It cannot be scientifically proved. By the 
means of a true scientific unbiassed exegesis it can be proved that 
the testimony of the prophets claimed real divine revelation. 
But this does not produce evidence to the soundness of this 
claim. The truth of their testimony cannot be settled by scientific 
investigation. It is at last a matter of belief. Whosoever believes 
that the Bible is the word of God, also believes that the prophets 
are speaking the truth when they assert that God has spoken 
to them ; whosoever does not believe that the Bible is the word 
of God, cannot believe the reality of prophetic revelation. As far 
as scientific exegesis goes, it only can be decided that the prophets 
in reality claimed divine revelation. But this can be ascertained 
beyond doubt ; it is exegetically false to put into their mouth 
anything else than what they obviously meant to say themselves. 

This has been acknowledged by later critical scholars as for 
example Gunkel. In contrast with Kuenen this learned German 
willingly admits that the prophets mean to say that the Lord in 
reality spoke to them. Their testimony is not to be taken 
figuratively but literally ; and then he raises the question how their 
claim to is be accounted for. It is impossible for him to accept 
it; but it is equally impossible for him to disapprove of them 
as impostors. So he tries to explain their “ thus saith the Lord ” 
by the psychological method, and finds the base of their testimony 
in the phenomenon of ecstasy." This remarkable psychical 
phenomenon, well-known to psychologists, is found among all 
peoples of the earth, and as a rule is regarded as a token of 
“ possession ” by a superhuman power. In ecstatic trance the 
soul is disposed to receive hallucinations and illusions of every 
kind ; voices are heard, visions are seen. Now the prophetic 
testimony, according to Gunkel and others, is to be explained as 
the result of such ecstatic experiences, which were regarded by 
the prophets as inspirations from Yahweh, the God of Israel. 
They found themselves, just like Shamans and other ecstatici, in 
a state of possession, but the power by which they felt them- 
selves possessed was “ the Lord.” 

Gunkel, Die gobeimen Erfabrangen der Propbeten ol. 1. of Suchen der 
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We may appreciate this attempt to do better justice to the 
prophetic testimony; it is a considerable step in advance of 
the arbitrary and violating interpretation of Kuenen. Never- 
theless we cannot accept the explanation of Gunkel. For it 
appears that the actual data whereon he grounds his theory are 
wholly insufficient. It is necessary to enter into some details, in 
order to demonstrate that the strict historical method of Gunkel, 
as he himself calls it, has not succeeded in delivering the actual 
proof that the prophetic testimony can be sufficiently explained 
from a purely human base. This, however, in our next article. 

(To be continued.) 
G. Cu. AaLpers. 
Hilversum (Holland). 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES OF 
GENESIS X. 


Tue tables of nations to be found in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
divide the world into three main groups, the sons of Japheth, 
of Ham and of Shem. They consist of little more than names, 
a fact in accordance with the scheme of the Bible which hurries 
over side issues and collateral branches of the human family 
with which it is concerned, in order to concentrate upon the 
history of God’s dealings with that family and their consum- 
mation in the advent of Christ. Yet this table is there for our 
learning, a part of revelation, an insight into the Divine division 
of the peoples of the world. It does not claim to be ethnological 
only, but to deal with the four great modes in which it is possible 
scientifically to divide mankind: “in their lands ”—geograph- 
ical; “ after his tongue ”—linguistic ; “ after their families ”— 
ethnological ; “in their nations ”—political. It does not define 
for us the inter-relationship of these four modes of division. 
It nowhere states that the boundaries of each exactly coincide, 
far less that they would continue during the whole of history 
to coincide. . It gives us to understand that generally speaking 
the three main sections of the human race will be distinguishable 
from each other along these four main lines of division. In 
each case the political comes last (v. 5, 20, 31). This will prove 
the least stable mode of division, and such has been the event 
during the whole of history. While in the main the three races 
may have stood apart politically, each of the great world empires 
has incorporated numerous members of all three and this to an 
increasing extent as time has advanced. The linguistic division 
in each case comes second. We are to expect it then to be a 
fairly clear, though not exact, criterion of division. This also 
has been true. Language does not coincide with race, but in 
the case of the three main sections into which this table divides 
mankind it has throughout history been generally speaking a 
clear enough guide. Linguistic change follows closely the social 
life of a people and this is so affected by political change, conquest 
or absorption that language is apt to some extent to follow the 
political divisions of mankind. But it follows them slowly and 
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always far from adequately. All the great world empires have 
comprised peoples persistently speaking different languages. In 
spite therefore of political confusion language continues to be 
a clear standard of division between peoples who by political 
criteria might be entitled to be regarded as one. The ethnolog- 
ical and geographical factors are placed in a different order in the 
case of the Japhetic peoples on the one hand and of the Hamitic . 
and Semitic on the other. In the case of the latter the geo- 
graphical factor comes third (v. 20, 31). It is to be considered 
of low value as a means of distinguishing Hamite from Semite. 
And such has always been the case, but it was perhaps especially 
so in the ancient world. Both stocks were represented in Meso- 
potamia, in Palestine and in Arabia, possibly also in Persia and 
Armenia. If one desired to distinguish between the sons of 
Ham and those of Shem one must look not at their geographica. 
position, in which they were intermingled, but at their physical 
characteristics. With Japheth it was different. His descendants 
were not to be distinguished chiefly by physical appearance, 
but by the isolation—in fact the outlying position—of their 
dwelling. That they marched with other peoples and at times 
mingled with them cannot be denied, but taken as a whole one 
might be assured that any people that dwelt round the shores 
of the Black Sea, the northern coasts and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean or further afield in the interior of Europe would be of this 
stock. Distinction by physical appearance is less needed or less 
possible here. There is for instance apparently a “ Mediter- 
ranean race” which seems to overlap the three main sections. 
Indo-European peoples have always embraced m?.tures of “ race,” 
Nordic, Alpine, Dinaric, etc. seeming to have been inextricably 
mingled, and there does not appear to have been any period 
known to history, or from satisfactory evidence surmised to pre- 
history, when such “ races ” were absolutely isolated. , 
Thus in the order and value of the scientific criteria of 
human divisions this chapter shows accurate insight. It is dealing 
with peoples, with world divisions. Naturally the word “ sons ” 
means descendants. It may include in its meaning political 
descendants, just as we might be justified in referring to Italy, 
France or Spain as sons of Rome. We need not believe from this 
chapter that Japheth the son of Noah had actually seven sons, 
or that Ham had four, although there is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in such an event, and it may very well have been true. 
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However many sons Japheth, Ham and Shem may have had, 
we know that “ of them was the whole earth overspread ”, and 
that the peoples named under the head of each son of Noah were 
actually descended from those sons, although as we have seen 
it is possible that incorporation in a political union of some sort 
may have entitled one or two of the peoples named to appear 
under the head they do. To believe this is not necessary, but 
the language of the chapter seems to leave open the possibility 
for such a view. 

The first five verses of the chapter deal with the Indo- 
European peoples. The term “ Indo-European ” is a linguistic 
term. It refers to a group of peoples speaking languages which 
are related to each other and which have been supposed todescend 
from a single parent-language. The following are the branches 
of the Indo-European linguistic family : 

1. Germanic. This includes the language of the Goths 
who invaded the Roman Empire, the modern High and Low 
German languages and dialects (including our own), and the 
Scandinavian languages. 

_ 2, Balto-Slavonic, comprising the Baltic languages (Lith- 
uanian, etc.), Russian and the related dialects, Polish, Bohemian, 
and the southern Slav languages. 

3. Indo-Iranian or Aryan. In this group are comprised 
the ancient languages of Persia with their collaterals (probably 
extending to South Russia) and descendants (e.g. modern Persian), 
and the Aryan languages of India (Sanskrit and the modern 
descendants of Prakrit, Pengali, Hindustani, etc.). 

4. Greek, ancient and modern. 

5. Armenian, a difficult language with only the remnant of 
Indo-European vocabulary, much overlaid by extraneous 
material. Regarded as the remains of ancient Phrygian. 

6. Albanian, also much overlaid by outside elements. The 
remains of ancient Illyrian or of ancient Thracian. 

7. The Italic group, comprising the non-Latin dialects of 
ancient Italy and Latin with its widespread modern descendants. 

8. Celtic, once widely spoken throughout Western Europe 
in two groups, of one of which there now remain only Gaelic, 
Irish and Manx, of the other Welsh and Breton. 

In addition to these eight groups the last twenty years have 
seen the discovery and investigation of a Janguage which has 
been named Tocharish, spoken in Chinese Turkestan, whose 
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remains date from about the close of the first thousand years of 
the Christian era. The place of this language in the Indo- 
European family has not yet been determined, but several scholars 
are inclined to regard it as closely connected with the Celtic 
group, surprising as the fact may seem from the point of view 
of distance. At any rate Tocharish is a member of the western 
half of the Indo-European languages. There is nothing impos- 
sible in its being regarded as a Celtic dialect gone early astray. 
Another recent discovery of importance is the language—or 
languages— of the Hittite empire whose capital was at the modern 
Boghaz-Keui in Cappadocia. Several languages appear to have 
been in use, but the main one shows strong Indo-European 
affinities. It has not, however, been yet possible to decide 
whether this language constitutes a separate branch of the Indo- 
European family, whether it belongs to a group collateral with 
Indo-European, or whether its Indo-European peculiarities 
may not be due to borrowing from, or close contact with, neigh- 
bouring Indo-European languages. We must not then, in 
the present state of knowledge, assign any certain place to 
Hittite. 

One modification may be necessary in our grouping of the 
eight members above. The Italic and Celtic groups show such 
close affinities that they have often been regarded as forming 
together a single original branch. Possibly, therefore, our group 
of eight may in this way be reduced to seven. We may sum it 
up as follows :—1. Germanic. 2. Balto-Slavonic. 3. Indo- 
Iranian. 4. Greek. 5. Armenian. 6. Albanian. 7 and 8. 
Italic and Celtic (probably with Tocharish). 

Now let us turn to the list of the sons of Japheth in Gen. 
x. I-5. Here we have seven groups :—1. Gomer. 2. Magog. 
3. Madai. 4. Javan. 5. Tubal. 6. Meshech. 7. Tiras. The 
similarity in numbers is suggestive. Further correspondences 
leap to the eye. No. 1 in either list corresponds. Gomer was 
known to the Assyrians as Gimirrai, to the Greeks as Cimmerii, 
to the Romans as Cimbri, a fierce Germanic people who with 
the Teutons made a descent upon Italy at the close of the second 
century B.c. No. 3 in either list closely corresponds. Madai 
was known in the ancient world as the Medes, whose language 
was of course Iranian. The identification of No. 4 in either 
list will not be disputed. Javan, or Ionians, was the name by 
which the Greeks were known to the peoples of the East. There 
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is also reason to suppose that it was the name by which the Greeks 
knew themselves as a whole in early times. The Athenians, 
who were Ionians, regarded themselves as autochthonous, that 
is indigenous, as opposed to Dorians and probably also to 
Achaeans; moreover that Ionians once extended to the west 
of Greece is made probable by the name of the Ionian Sea, which 
is ancient. No Ionians lived on its shores in historic times. We 
may therefore identify Gomer with the Germanic group of 
languages, Madai with the Indo-Iranian, Javan with the Greek. 
If we need further confirmation it is to be found in the fact that 
the generations of both Gomer and Javan are carried one step 
further. Gomer has three sons, Ashkenaz, Riphath and Togar- 
mah. Now the Germanic branch has three sub-divisions, 
West Germanic, Gothic and Nordic or Skandinavian. Ashkenaz 
we may probably identify with the West Germanic group. The 
Jews of Germany have long been called by their compatriots 
Ashkenazim, though I do not know upon what foundation the 
tradition rests. Togarmah is clearly the northern group, as 
seems plain from the reference in Ezek. xxxviii. 6 to “ Togarmah 
of the north quarters.” Forms of the name in the Septuagint 
are Thergama, Thorgama or Thorgoma, and I should not rule 
out an identification with the name of the god Thor. If Ash- 
kenaz and Togarmah are thus identified, Riphath comes by 
elimination to correspond to the now extinct Gothic sub-branch 
of the Germanic group. The name Riphath is elsewhere, so far 
as I am aware, unknown. In connection with these names, A. 
Jeremias (Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients, 2nd 
edition [1906] p. 260, note 1) makes an interesting remark : 
“Die Stellung des kleinen Togarma neben den michtigen 
Kimmerien und Avkuza bleibt auffallig.” ‘ Remarkable” it 
may well have been if the list were composed in the eighth century 
B.c. and represented an Israelite chronicler’s knowledge of the 
peoples of Asia Minor at that date. But if the name is found to 
represent a group of people to whom the modern science of 
comparative philology has assigned a place corresponding with 
that in which they are placed in this table, the fact remains 
remarkable indeed, but in a totally different sense. The Divine 
mind that planned the dispersion of the nations has sketched 
the description of their dispersion. Ashkenaz left his name 
(doubtless in the course of migration) in the north-west of Asia 
Minor, where Ascanias is a place name of some frequency, 
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reflected in the Trojan name Ascanius familiar as that of the son 
of Aeneas the Trojan, hero of Virgil’s epic. 

Again in Gen. x Javan has four sons, Elishah and Tarshish, 
Kittim and Dodanim (to be read Rodanim [see 1 Chron. i. 7, 
margin]). Now it is a well-known fact that the ancient Greek 
language was divided into four well-defined dialects, Aeolic, 
ionic, Arcado-Cypriote and Dorian. Although doubt is now 
thrown in some quarters upon the long-established identification 
of Kittim with Cyprus, we need not discard it till further evidence 
is forthcoming. Rodanim refers to the Dorian island of Rhodes, 
and if one is to conjecture a variant reading Jeremias may not be 
wroog iu suggesting Doranim (1bid. p. 261). One cannot identify 
readily either Elishah or Tarshish geographically with the places 
in which the Aeolic and Ionic dialects were spoken in historic 
times, but one dare not dogmatise negatively on the extent to 
which the Greeks may have been spread along the whole of the 
Mediterranean coast in prehistoric days. The Homeric poems 
contain clear references to the western and northern coasts of 
Europe. At any rate this much is clear. The Greek language 
had four sub-divisions, and the Javan of Gen. x had four sons, 
And if we are wrong in our identification of the second generation, 
there can be no doubt whatever about the identity of Javan 
himself in the first. 

Thus we have three of our group of seven identified and 
forming a foundation from which we may explore the remaining 
four. No. 2, Magog, is easily settled. He comes between 
Gomer and Madai in the table, and this is exactly the place 
where in the list of branch-languages one is to be inserted. This 
is the Balto-Slavonic group. The name Magog is unknown 
outside the Old Testament, but in Ezekiel xxxviii. we shall find it 
associated with a ruler called Gog, prince of Ross. The passage 
is a prophecy of events still in the future, and no student of 
prophecy will find difficulty in identifying Ross with Russia. 
Moreover, the name Gog is found as early as the Tel-el-Amarna 
letters in a context which points to its being situated in the 
remote north. The Slavonic languages do not enter history 
until the fifth or sixth centuries of the Christian era, but that 
they existed as a separate entity for nearly three thousand years 
previously is certain. This is the group referred to as Magog. 

The first four numbers on either list are now seen mutually 
tocorrespond. What of the remaining three ? It is a significant 
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fact that in the cases where our demarcation of the language 
group or our knowledge of its history is certain, we obtain a 
clear correspondence with the table in Gen. x. Where we are 
not so certain the correspondence also is not clear. It is our 
knowledge that is insufficient. However we may travel consider- 
ably further. Tubal is known to the Assyrian inscriptions as 
Tabal, and this people seem to have been situated in the time of 
King Sargon on the Halys. Later they were driven eastward, 
and in Herodotus’ time we find them, as Tibareni, dwelling on 
or near the Black Sea Coast to the east of the Lycus. Another 
variant of their name is Tibari without the suffix, and a river 
Tibris flowed through their territory. This name immediately . 
directs us to another river, Tiberis, the main river of Central 
Italy on the banks of which stands the city of Rome. The 
similarity may be fortuitous, but it is not likely to be so, especially 
as the suffix, as well as the stem, is identical in the two names. 
Is the connection intrinsically impossible? By no means. We 
do not know who named the Tiber, and there is no reason why 
Italic-speaking peoples should not have done so. These entered 
Italy from the Save valley over the Carnian Alps by what is now 
Trieste, and there is an open way from the Black Sea up the 
Danube valley to the head waters of the Save. It is alongjourney 
but it is not without parallel. At the head of the Adriatic lived 
the Veneti, regarded by the ancients as Illyrian, and in Asia 
Minor close to the Tibareni there also lived Veneti known to the 
Greeks as early as the time of Homer. A few other similar paral- 
lels exist. Admittedly we have here no certainty, but may we 
not claim that we have certain indications which permit us to 
connect the name of Tubal with the Italic-speaking group of 
Indo-European peoples ? 

Meshech also appears in Herodotus as the Moschi, a small 
tribe adjoining the Tibareni in Asia Minor. But far earlier 
than this the name occurs in the Assyrian inscriptions as MuSki 
over whom reigns King Mita. This king Mita has been identified 
with Midas, well-known to us from Greek sources. Midas was 
king of Phrygia, and this brings us at once to a little-known but 
once large branch of Indo-European peoples, the Thraco-Phryg- 
ians. The Phrygian kingdom was established in Asia Minor 
probably from about 1500 B.c., but the people were probably 
immigrants from Europe. For some time at any rate they occu- 
pied both shores of the Bosphorus, the Propontis and the 
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Hellespont. ‘They inhabited the whole of Thrace as far north as 
the Danube, and extended along the Thracian coast of the Agean 
as far as Macedonia. As late as the time of Herodotus there 
were Bryges (a form of the name Phrygians) in Thrace and in 
Macedonia. They are definitely connected by him with the 
Phrygians, and the legendary traditions that arose around King 
Midas were localised around Mount Bermion in Macedonia, 
where Midas’ gardens were supposed to have been situated. We 
thus have good reason for connecting Meshech with the Thraco- 
Phrygian language branch. This covers modern Armenian, 
which in so far as it is Indo-European—and in essence it certainly 
is—is regarded as a descendant of ancient Phrygian. It may also 
cover Albanian. By some this language is thought to be 
descended from ancient Thracian as opposed to Illyrian. If this 
is so, it falls under the head of Thraco-Phrygian at once. If it 
descends from Illyrian as opposed to Thracian, its past history 
is obscure. There is insufficient evidence for us to place the 
language of the group of wild peoples known to the ancients as 
Illyrians in any clear perspective. It is probable that no single 
language covered the whole area. The language spoken by the 
Liburnians and other tribes on the Adriatic sea-board seems not 
to have been Indo-European at all, while that spoken by the 
inland peoples appears, so far as the evidence goes, to have differed 
sufficiently little from Thracian as to be regarded as a dialect or 
branch of the Thraco-Phrygian group. 

The seventh and last name remains—Tiras. If we join 
the Illyrian languages with the Thracian and separate Celtic from 
Italic we still have a language group waiting to correspond, and 
the same is, of course, the case if we separate the former and join 
the latter. On the other hand we may join both, thus reducing 
the number of branches from eight to six. Tiras has been 
connected with the people known to the Egyptians as Tursha, 
and later to the Greeks as Tyrrhenians, to the Romans as Etrus- 
cans. Herodotus’ account of their journey by sea from Lydia 
in Asia Minor to their settlements in Italy is now generally 
accepted, confirmed as it is by the discovery in the island of 
Lemnos of an inscription in a language apparently akin to theirs. 
Of their language practically nothing is at present known, although 
it is generally, if not universally accepted, that it is not Indo- 
European. If this is so, a difficulty arises in our identification 
of the Indo-European peoples with the descendants of Japheth, 
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but it is a difficulty that is far from being fatal, and it may well be 
only awaiting the discovery of further facts in order to solution. 
The fact remains that in the two lists the first four names 
correspond with reasonable certainty, the fifth and sixth show 
evidence in favour of correspondence, the seventh alone presents 
difficulty. This means that we have in the opening verses of 
Gen. x. a list of names that corresponds to permanent linguistic 
divisions, a list therefore that goes accurately to the root of those 
speech-tendencies formed at Babel which have been the means 
of developing the various language groups in ever-increasing 
isolation. 


Note 1. It is interesting that in Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3, Gog, 
prince of Ross (Slavonic) is called prince of Meshech, for Slavonic- 
speaking peoples have for the last 1300 years occupied almost 
the whole of the territory formerly inhabited by Thraco-Phry- 
gians(Meshech). ‘The descendants of the latter doubtless remain 
in large numbers, but they speak Slavonic languages. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to explain the introduction of Tubal into this 
passage, unless indeed Tubal is regarded as spread along the 
whole Danube and Save valleys between Italy and the Black Sea. 

Note 2. A possible arrangement would be Meshech= 
Thraco-Phrygians, Tubal=TIllyrians, Tiras=Italo-Celtic. But 
this would indicate that the settlement of the Etruscans in Italy 
was prophetically anticipated, and their name used for the whole 
of the peoples of Italy and Western Europe, which would scarcely 
be justified by the fact of the strong Etruscan element in the 
populace and civilisation of Rome. Moreover, there is not a 
shred of evidence that connects Tubal with the Illyrians, while 
his connection with Italy rests upon at least one very striking 
identity of name. 

Bastz F. C. ATxKrnson. 
Cambridge. 
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A HUNDRED years ago Goethe confessed that to enter on an 
historical and critical examination of the Gospels was like trying 
to drink up the sea.*. This discouraging utterance would be still 
more in place to-day. The number of writings on the genesis and 
growth of the canonical Gospels which have appeared in the course 
of the last century is quite beyond computation. In spite of this, 
however, our knowledge of the facts which underlie the Gospels 
as we have them has not been greatly advanced. It is impossible 
that so much careful and reverent study should not have borne 
fruit ; but the clear gain is less than one might reasonably have 
anticipated. On this point Dr. Latimer Jackson expresses his judg- 
ment: “ If some established results can be reckoned up, they are 
few in comparison with many open questions. . . . The 
present state of the Synoptic Problem has been described as 
chaotic. To a certain extent the description must be allowed. 
There is nevertheless some warrant for stating the -position in 
more hopeful terms. The goal which for upwards of a century 
has been kept in view lies still ahead.”’* 

If we were to search out reasons for this meagre result, we 
might possibly find these two. In the first place a just value has 
not always been placed on the direct statements of Scripture, few 
as these are and brief, but definite ; while literary considerations, 
which are mainly inferential and present a merely subjective 
appeal, have been emphasised.* In the second place, modern 
Biblical Criticism is apt to build upon the conclusions of some 
prominent scholar, without that careful probing of the foundation 
which true science requires. One has known such cases : a new 
theory emerges, like Cortez’ prospect from a peak in Darien, and 
a whole army of sympathisers hastens to salute it: within twenty 
years it has passed under the horizon. 

Until quite recently the dominant hypothesis on the 
formation of the Synoptic Gospels was the “Two Document 

1 Moffatt, The Historical New Testament, p. 262. 

2 Cambridge Biblical Essays, pp. 436, 454- 

3 “One reason why these erroneous assumptions have held sway so long is that the Synoptic 
Problem has been studied merely as a problem of literary criticism apart from a consideration of 
the historical conditions under which the Gospels were produced.” Streeter, The Four Gospels, 


p- 229. 
4 Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 7. 
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Theory.” Canon Streeter admits that “ all recent discussion of 
the historical evidence for the Life of Christ has been based 
upon the assumption that we have only two primary authorities, 
Mark and Q'; and since Q is all but confined to discourse, Mark 
alone is left as a primary authority for the Life.”* ‘This view is 
still held by many; it is tersely stated by Professor Dodd: 
“ Mark and Q are (along with Paul) the pillars of our knowledge 
of the facts of the life and teaching of Jesus.” Accordingly, “ the 
amount of historical fact that emerges . . . is small in bulk, 
but not negligible.” If the authentic testimony to the earthly 
life of the Redeemer shrinks so as to be only “ not negligible,” the 
theory which brings us to such an issue ought to be sifted with the 
most jealous care. Canon Streeter, in emancipating himself 
from this hypothesis in its rigour, bears witness to the narrowing 
effect which it exercises on the judgment. He admits that the 
name, “Two Document Theory” conceals the unconscious 
assumption that the authors of the First and Third Gospels “ used 
no other documents, or at, least, none of anything like the same 
value as the ‘ Big Two.’ Hence a quite illusory pre-eminence 
has been ascribed to the document Q in comparison with the 
sources for our Lord’s teaching made use of by Matthew or by 
Luke alone. To this illusion I must confess that I have been 
myself for many years a victim.’’* 

At present there appears to be a growing feeling among New 
Testament scholars that the Two Document Theory does not 
cover all the facts: “the bed is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it ; and the covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself in it.” Some German scholars postulate a trilogy of 
sources; Canon Streeter now maintains a Four Document 
Hypothesis. 

Instead of trying to “ drink up the sea,” let us endeavour to 
trace the upbuilding of the Third Gospel in accordance with St. 
Luke’s preface : 

“ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning 
those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they delivered them 


unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course of all things accurately 


1 “Q,” the initial letter of the German word for Source (Quelle), is the symbol used by some: 
scholars for an unknown document, the presence of which in the First and Third Gospels is thought 
to have been inferentially ascertained. 


2 Streeter, The Four Gospels, pp. 221f. 
3 The Authority of the Bible, p. 230. 
4 The Four Gospels, p. 227. 
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from the first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus ; that 
thou mightest know the certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast 
12 (Marg., which thou wast taught by word of mouth).” (Luke 
i. 1-4). 

The first impression which these words make upon us is that 
the writer has done everything in his power to ensure historical 
accuracy, and that he sends forth his treatise with perfect 
confidence in its reliability. 

The time when one might lightly regard the historical value 
of St. Luke’s work is past. Wendt acknowledges that the Acts 
of the Apostles is “ an historical work of invaluable worth.” Sir 
William M. Ramsay, who once held an entirely different opinion, 
now asserts as the result of the most careful examination that 
“ Luke’s history is unsurpassed in respect of its trustworthiness.” 
Even Edouard Meyer, who occupies quite another theological 
zone, acknowledges that St. Luke’s history is “‘ one of the most 
important works which remain to us from antiquity.” 

If it were necessary for the purpose of this paper, one might 
freely press the consideration that the writer was one who 
laboured at his task under the hallowing influences of the Spirit 
of God, one who had learned from Jesus to love the truth. But 
for the occasion it will be enough if, with Dr. Godet, we merely 
assume that “the authors of our Gospels were men of good 
sense and good faith.” St. Luke expressly tells us that he has 
traced the course of “ all things,” “‘ accurately ” “ from the first,” 
“in order” ; and that his aim was to convey to Theophilus and 
all who should read his Gospel a sure knowledge of the facts therein 
recorded. We have the word of an honest man who assures us 
that he has, to the best of his power, composed a reliable history. 
He was careful not merely to reproduce his authorities with 
exactness ; but he sifted his material, determining the relative 
value of the several sources." 


I 


It is universally conceded that the apostolic testimony under- 
lies our canonical Gospels. It is possible to make too much of 
this ; it is also possible to make too little. Herder and Ewald may 
have over-emphasised the importance of this source; Zahn and 
Stanton may have underestimated it. ‘‘ We have evidence that 

T Of wapaxodovGeiv, in Luke i. 3, Dr. Plummer says: “Here it does not mean that Luke was 


contemporaneous with the events, but that he had brought himself abreast by careful investigation. 
- He has begun at the beginning and has investigated everything.” J.C.C., p. 4. 
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the Gospel of Mark actually rests on oral teaching,” is the 
conclusion of Dr. Peake, and Sir John Hawkins explains the 
freedom with which St. Luke makes use of his written sources as 
due in part to the oral knowledge of the life and saying of Jesus 
Christ which as learner and as teacher he had previously acquired, 
and on which he would fall back frequently to the neglect of the 
documents at his hand. 

The burden of witness which the apostles bore was of “ those 
things which have been fulfilled among us.” The Twelve were 
selected by the Lord to be “ eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word”; that is, to observe and report. From the first those 
elect disciples understood that their companionship with Jesus 
involved their giving testimony to the facts of His ministry. 
On the eve of the great Pentecost Peter stated this plainly: 
“‘ Of these men which have companied with us all the time that 
the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the 
baptism of John, unto the day that He was received up, of these 
must one become a witness with us of His resurrection.” (Acts 
i. 23, 90)" 

At first, the apostolic witness would be quite unformed. 
The believers would meet in some upper room, and rehearse 
among themselves incidents of the Master’s life among men. 
Each would relate something that had specially impressed 
himself. But the swift inrush of converts into the Jerusalem 
Church would call for a more carefully organised mode of witness. 
Those new believers, together with the numerous inquirers 
who would assemble with them, would desire as full a statement 
as possible regarding the manner of our Lord’s life in the flesh ; 
and the apostles would endeavour to satisfy the demand. We 
read that the newly-added members of the Church “ continued 
stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching ” (Acts ii. 42). The demand 
for fuller knowledge of the earthly life of Jesus on the part of the 
catechumens would become so exacting that others would be set 
apart, to be “ ministers and interpreters” of the apostles. These 
would convey the instruction of the original witnesses to groups 
and classes formed from the body of new believers. With this 
more careful organisation there would come, almost inevitably, a 
selection of those topics which would most readily minister faithto 
the hearers. The miracles and parables which would be specially 


1 The early chapters of Acts seem to have been drawn from a Palestinian source, dating perhaps 
re a year or two after the resurrection of Jesus. But already the phrase i? + memes 
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chosen for commemoration would be those that gave the clearest 
illustrations of gospel truth. Consequently, almost everything 
narrated in the Gospels lends itself to evangelical impression. 
Even so late as the delivery of the Fourth Gospel this process 
of selection persisted: “Many other signs therefore did Jesus 
in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in this 
book ; but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life 
in His name ” (John xx. 30, 31).' 

It did not fall within the witness of the apostles to relate the 
story of the Saviour’s birth and infancy, or to narrate events 
which belonged to the days of His youth in Nazareth. For them 
“the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ” was His baptism 
by John. Their distinctive testimony began then, and continued 
until the ascension withdrew the Lord from outward view. 
We can understand how the first preachers of the Evangel would 
not think it fitting to incorporate into their proper witness the 
story of the Birth in Bethlehem, even though this may have been 
an open secret in the Church at that early date. This gracious 
and heart-compelling recital would come most fitly to those who 
had been already instructed in the heavenly nature of the Lord 
and rejoiced to think of His mission of mercy from the right 
hand of power. 

Nor on the other hand would those high truths contained in 
the sacramental meditations recorded by John (chapters xiii-xvii) 
be adapted tothe opening intelligence of new-born babes in Christ. 
As a first lesson in the school of grace they would be far above the 
apprehension of the pupils. It is of importance to remember 
that the Synoptic Gospels grew out of the oral testimony of the 
apostles addressed to those who were being initiated into the 
mystery of Christ. 

As the Gospel passed into new fields those catechetical classes 
would become more numerous. First in Palestine, then in the 
great world-centres—Antioch, Ephesus, Rome—finally in every 
province of the Empire, these schools of faith would be estab- 
lished. Theophilus, who may have been a magnate of Antioch, 


* “Te must not, however, be supposed that this tendency to preach rather than to write wae 
any drawback to the final completeness of the Apostolic Gospel. . . . It was in fact the very 
condition and pledge of its completeness. Naturally speaking, the experience of oral teaching 
was required in order to bring within the reach of writing the vast subject of the Life of Christ 
The twelve foundations of the wall of the city of God bore the names of the twelve Apostles.” 
Westcott, The Study of the Gospel., pp. 169 ff. 
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had evidently undergone instruction, formally or informally’ : 
“That thou mightest know the certainty concerning the things 
which thou wast taught by word of mouth ” (Luke i. 4). 

The method of instruction would vary. 

In Palestine the story to be communicated would be repeated 
by the teacher, perhaps a number of times; it would then 
be taken up in recitation by the pupils. Nothing would be 
written, for a model Hebrew scholar was compared to a cistern 
which loses not adrop. But when the Gospel came, either to the 
Hellenists or to the Greeks, writing would naturally be employed. 
The teacher would read the lesson, and the catechumens would 
copy upon their tablets the words as they were uttered. Then 
the scholars would con over the lesson till it was securely fastened 
in their memory. Perhaps the incident recorded in John vii. 53- 
viii. 11, may have been a stray lesson from a catechetical instruc- 
tion which has found its way into the Fourth Gospel. If so, it 
may be regarded as a sample of other lessons. ‘These would not 
be long ; they might extend perhaps from eight to twelve of our 
verses, and be confined to a single incident or utterance. We 
may almost pick out a number of such sections from the Second 
Gospel, set like bricks in a thin layer of mortar.’ 

The fact that the apostles remained together in Jerusalem for 
a number of years (Acts viii. 1), rehearsing unweariedly to genera- 
tions of pilgrims at the Feasts those incidents in the life of our 
Lord which had come by instinctive selection to be the substance 
of the apostles’ teaching—doing this under the solemnising 
sense of their responsibility to the Church for the true narration 
of the words and doings of the Lord Jesus—would lead to a 
similarity in the testimony so close as to be nearly identical. The 
apostolic witness would in this way crystallise into definite form 
during those years of ministry in Jerusalem. 

In this country and in our time we are apt to undervalue the 
accuracy of memories that have been specially trained, as among 
the Moslem or the Chinese. But along with the wonderful same- 
ness of the reports there are many minute differences which it is 
not always easy to account for. Dr. Arthur Wright has a fruitful 
suggestion with regard to this. ‘ Verbal memory,” he says, “ is 

2 “ The single schemes are often told in a life-like style without unessential additions and 


reflections, but they stand for the most part as a mere collection of disconnected anecdotes.” 
Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, p. 52. 
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very much a matter of age. Set a boy of ten to learn a story by 
heart, and he will reproduce it verbatim or not at all. Let a man 
of forty learn it, and you will have abundance of those minute 
changes which characterise our Gospels.””* 

As the apostolic testimony was borne on into distant lands, 
and repeated in various Churches, slight uiierences, which neither 
confused fact nor altered doctrine, would arise. The witness 
would not be less reliable because of those slight textual changes 
which would emerge in the ordinary course of transmission. Such 
slight variations occur on every page of our Gospels. 


II 

As soon as the catechetical lessons took written form the 
impulse to make a collection of them would arise. Probably this 
was the first stage in the composition of those digests which St. 
Luke speaks of in his preface (verse 1). 

One may be permitted to imagine this impulse fulfilling itself 
—no argument depends upon our view of the process. A 
catechumen who had been receiving instruction from (let us say) 
John Mark, Silvanus, or Prochorus, would have collected a full 
series of incidents or sayings belonging to our Lord’s earthly 
ministry. Possessing these, the catechumen would naturally wish 
to add to them any additional tradition which might reach him of 
matters “‘ concerning the Lord Jesus.” Of these, some would be 
at first hand and be altogether worthy of trust, others might be 
conveyed through a number of intermediaries and be less reliable. 
The additional matter might be inserted into the catechetical 
instruction in order of time, so far as that could be ascertained. 

St. Luke tells us that many such digests were known to him. 
Some of them he had, no doubt, examined ; he does not say that 
he is indebted toany. His fine historical sense would flinch at the 
mingling of careful instruction, grounded on the witness of the 
apostles, with hearsay, which might have come through diverse 
channels with meagre authentication. But as there can be no 
doubt that he drew a very considerable part of his gospel from the 
accredited teaching of the “ eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word,” he may have derived a portion of this from some of the 
more careful of these memoranda. 

The expression “ ministers of the word ” may signify those 
who were engaged in the work of catechetical instruction. St. 


1 St. Luke's Gospel in Greek, xi. 
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Paul seems to have had such instructors with him in his missionary 
journeys ; first, John Mark, afterwards Silas, then Timothy. In 
his fascinating volume on “ The Risen Master,” Mr. Latham 
suggests that the parchments which St. Paul charges Timothy 
to bring with him were “ strips of vellum containing the sections 
which were read by the catechists to their class till they were 
learned ; these would stand wear, papyri would not.” St. Paul 
proposed to resume teaching, and he specially wanted the 
parchments that might be handed for that purpose to the 
catechists.* In the same direction Dr. Bartlett offers a hint 
which meets with the approval of Dr. Vincent Taylor and of Dr. 
Sanday: “It seems to me a valuable suggestion that ‘S was a 
peculiar form of written memoirs elicited by our Third Evangelist 
ad hoc, not immediately for the literary purpose to which he 
finally put it, but rather as a permanent record of the most 
authentic tradition to which it had been his lot to obtain access, 
for use in his own work as an evangelist or catechist of the oral 
Gospel.’ 

At this point we may stay to consider a statement which has 
been frequently repeated. We are assured again and again that 
for many years after the resurrection the Church had no keen 
desire to preserve for futurity the memorials of the earthly 
life of her Lord. This supposed fact is attributed mainly to one 
or other of two causes. Either that the hope of the speedy 
return of the Saviour so completely filled the minds of believers 
that they cast no backward look ; or, that they were so eager to 
communicate the good news that the purely historical aspects of 
the life of Christ were pushed out of sight. Neither of these 
reasons has weight. Both in the anticipation of the advent and in 
the proclamation of the Gospel it was the Person of Christ that was 
centrally and supremely present to the thought of the Church, 
and that Person was never for a moment dissociated from the 
life-story of Jesus of Nazareth. It was the Person of the Living 
One, who became dead, and is alive for evermore. The 
aspotolic teaching ranged over the whole of our Lord’s earthly 
ministry, and went not one step beyond, except to draw such 
inferences as faith might require. And as St. Luke tells us, this 
witness was reduced to writing at an early date, not by one or two, 
but by many. 


464. 
2 Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, xx, xxi, 351 ; Taylor, Bebind the Third Gospel, pp. 15, 19- 
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We may conclude from the fact that there were many who 
undertook to collect memoranda of Jesus that there was a great 
mass of tradition concerning the years of the Ministry. Some of 
this would be in writing, much of it would be oral. But as time 
went on, the records would be prized above the floating tradition, 
and the Synoptists would rely mainly on the documentary 
witness. 

It is important to remember that writing was not the rare 
acquirement of a few learned men, as it was in the days of the 
Crusades, for example, but lay quite within the reach of ordinary 
men. Sir W. M. Ramsay reminds us that “ The knowledge of 
writing was far more generally diffused in the east Mediterranean 
lands in ancient times than it was in medieval Europe. 

Still it is only in a few countries that the familiar use of writing 
in everyday life is so widely diffused as it was in the most civilised 
regions of the Mediterranean world about the time of Christ.”* 

At Oxyrhynchus, on the edge of the desert, some fragments 
of papyrus, with writing apparently of the third century a.p., were 
unearthed by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, in the years 1897 and 
1904. When the writing was deciphered it was seen to be part 
of a collection of miscellaneous “‘ Sayings of Jesus.” The presence 
of these logia in the dust-heaps of Ancient Egypt suggests that 
from an early time collections of the Master’s words had been 
drawn up and sent into circulation. It is thought by many that 
St. Paul, for example, possessed a copy of our Lord’s most 
distinctive utterances. While there is little direct quotation in 
the Pauline Epistles, there are frequent, and often subtle, allusions 
to the words of the Lord; this implies a close and familiar 
knowledge.* 

We know that the knowledge of shorthand was a common 
accomplishment in business and literary circles in the first century 
of our era. It is likely enough that Matthew the tax-gatherer 
would employ an abbreviated script in the Customs’ booth at 
Capernaum. It would be natural therefore for him to record 
those sayings of Christ which had most deeply impressed himself. 
Papias points to something of this sort when he says: “ Matthew 
composed the Jogia in the Hebrew dialect, and each one translated 


1 Luke the Physician, p. 99. 


2 See 1 Cor. vii. 10, Ix. 14; Rom. xii. 14, 17, xvi, 19; 1 Thess. iv. 15, v.23; 2 Thess,iii.3; _ 


t Tim. v. 18, vi. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 12. 
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them as he was able.” The word logia does not require us to 
think only of sayings (cf. Rom. iii. 2); but perhaps those holy 
oracles formed the bulk of this treatise. Sir John Hawkins 
probably expresses the general opinion when he says: “‘ We 
regard it as meant by Papias to express Sayings of the Lord, 
together with notices of the occasions which led to their being 
delivered, when such notices were needed for the full under- 
standing of them.”* The logia of Matthew are sometimes 
identified with the unknown source Q. 

The existence of Q is inferred from an analysis of the 
non-Marcan matter in the First and Third Gospels ; the evidence 
is circumstantial, but, as Canon Streeter says, we are justified in — 
assuming the existence of this source, “so long as we remember 
that the assumption is one which though highly probable, falls 
just short of certainty.” This source is known under different 
names—“ The Logian Document” (Stanton), “The Oldest 
Source” (B. Weiss), “‘ The Discourses ” (Headlam), “‘ The Lost 
Common Source” (Ramsay), etc. We owe the generally 
accepted title “Q” to Wellhausen. 

Many reconstructions of this source have been offered, the 
best known of which is by Harnack. Of this Professor Burkitt 
says: “It is very doubtful whether his reconstruction can be 
accepted as anything more than a mass of genuine but detached 
fragments, and what we want is a picture of Q as a whole.” 
The character and contents of Q are keenly debated. Most 
writers judge it to be a document, others take it to be part of 
the oral tradition. It is generally thought that the Passion-story 
was not included in Q, but there are those who hold that it was. 
Some have proposed two recensions of this source, one of which 
was used by Matthew, the other by Luke. Others are disposed 
to believe that Q is not one document, but two, or more. The 
fact that St. Luke had, as he assures us, access to a number of 
sources, will probably make the exact characterisation of Q an 
impossibility. But from the discussion one important conclusion 
may be affirmed—that there existed from an early date a catena 
of the sayings of Jesus, framed in some cases, no doubt, in their 
historical settings, and widely disseminated among the Churches. 
It is probable that St. Luke had access to such a collection of 
sayings, perhaps to more than one. In the nature of things these 


1 Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 54. 
9 The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, Second edition, pp. 39, 40. 
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sayings would be recorded as they were uttered, or immediately 
after. Sir William M. Ramsay, therefore, seems to be justified 
when he asserts that this Lost Common Source, as he calls it, 
“ cannot be placed later than the time when the disciples began, 
at the first Pentecost, to understand the true nature of the Gospel, 
and Peter began to declare it publicly, establishing it on the firm 
foundation of the sacrifice of Christ’s death.” He maintains 
that it “ was written while Christ was still living.” 


IV 


It is generally held that Luke was indebted to Mark— 
either to the Gospel as we have it, or in a form slightly differ- 
ent.‘ Canon Streeter has made an interesting suggestion which 
commends itself to other scholars, notably to Dr. Vincent 
Taylor. He points out that if one eliminates from the Third 
Gospel the Marcan passages, what is left is a unity. This is the 
work of the evangelist himself, the first sketch of his gospel. 
After this had been drawn up, St. Luke had the opportunity to 
consult St. Mark’s Gospel. He borrowed freely from it, and the 
additions were inserted, as far as possible, in their proper place 
in the scheme of our Lord’s ministry according to which St. 
Luke had planned his book.* 

At this point the New Testament history becomes a guide 
to us. 

For some fifteen years after Pentecost John Mark seems to 
have remained in Jerusalem. He may have been the young man 
who followed our Lord and His disciples from the upper chamber 
to the Mount of Olives (Mark xiv. 51) ; he was, we know, the 
cousin of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10); during those Jerusalem years 
he seems to have been on intimate terms with Simon Peter 
(cf. Acts xii. 12, 1 Peter v.13). When Barnabas and Saul returned 
from Jerusalem to Antioch about the year 46 a.p., they took 
Mark with them, for the same reason probably that they after- 
wards invited him to take part with them in the first Missionary 
Journey—that he might be their “attendant.” Dr. Chase 


™ “ Mark was known to the two other Synoptists whenit was already in the same condition as we 
now have it, both in form and contents,” Wellhausen, Einleitung, p.57. “* A copy « of Mark in much 
the same text and extent as we now possess,” * Rameay, Luke the Physician, p. 39. “‘ The Gospelof 
St. Mark, pretty nearly, if not quite, as we have it,” Sir John Hawkins, Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, p. 29. 

2 Dr. Headlam makes, I think, an improvement on Canon Streeter’s original theory of two 
editions of the Third Gospel, by suggesting rather that there were “ two stages in its composition 
before it was put into circulation.” Dr. Streeter is willing to approve of this modification. 
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maintains that this word indicates an official position within the 
synagogue ; but others, with greater probability, suggest that it 
has an ecclesiastical use, and that Mark may have accompanied 
the apostolic missionaries with the intention of assisting them in 
the catechetical instruction of young converts. 

We may suppose then that Mark had fulfilled the ministry 
of instruction in “the beginning of the doctrine of Christ,” 
during some or all of the fifteen years which we presume he spent 
in Jerusalem with the apostles. When we recall his intimacy 
with Simon Peter we may easily believe that he acted as “ min- 
ister of the word ” to him whom he regarded as his father in the 
Gospel (1 Peter v. 13). The words of Papias recorded by 
Eusebius seem to confirm this opinion: “ And John the Pres- 
byter also said this: Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, 
whatsoever he wrote he recorded with great accuracy; but 

-not, however, in the order in which it was spoken or done by our 
Lord, for he neither heard nor followed our Lord: but, as 
before said, he was in company with Peter, who gave him such 
instruction as was necessary, but not to give a history of our Lord’s 
discourses; wherefore Mark has not erred in anything, by 
writing some things as he has recorded them ; for he was carefully 
attentive to one thing, not to pass by anything that he heard, 
or to state anything falsely in these accounts.” ‘The phrase 
“the interpreter of Peter” has been variously understood. 
Athanasius explains it thus : that Mark translated the instructions 
of Peter into Greek for the sake of the Hellenists. It is perhaps 
simpler to suppose that Mark served as a catechist under the 
instruction of St. Peter. It is not unlikely that he resumed this 
pleasant task in Rome towards the close of Peter’s life. But in 
the mid-time, about the year 61, we find him at Rome with St. 
Paul and his close companion Luke. It is quite certain that Luke 
had already begun to gather materials for his Gospel ; it is prob- 
able indeed that the work of composition was far advanced 
(cf. Acts i. r). Luke and Mark were together in Rome perhaps 
for many months during St. Paul’s first Roman imprisonment 
(Col. iv. to, Philm. 24), also it may be at a later date (2 Tim. iv. 
11). They would doubtless compare recollections. Mark would 
not borrow from Luke; Luke certainly would be willing to 
borrow from Mark. For whereas the one was intent to make 
his Gospel as full as might be, the other desired only to transmit 
with careful accuracy all that he had heard his beloved teacher 
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tell of his companionship with Jesus. On examining the 
memoranda of Mark (we suppose them to be in writing) Luke 
would probably find that many of the incidents garnered by 
himself had been more correctly reported by his friend who had 
had priceless opportunities of storing up the recollections of 
Christ’s foremost disciple. Luke would therefore in some cases 
correct his information by that now conveyed to him ; in other 
cases he would substitute Mark’s account for his own. And if 
we ask an explanation of “the great omission” (Mark vi. 
45-vii. 26) we may perhaps suppose that the sheets containing 
this section were not at hand at the time; or that, in that 
precise period of the ministry, there was nothing in St. Luke’s 
reminiscences which called for emendation ; or perhaps, as Sir 
John Hawkins suggests, that he purposely omitted the matters 
recorded by Mark in these chapters. 


We come to sources which were personal to Luke who had 
“traced the course of all things accurately from the first.” 

Let us begin with the Birth-narrative. 

The first two chapters of Luke’s Gospel are found in every 
manuscript of the Gospels and in every version. Wellhausen, 
in his Commentary, calmly ignores them, beginning with the 
third chapter. As C. F. Nolloth says, if this is “ scientific 
criticism ” a fresh definition of the term will be required. But 
these chapters cannot be flung aside after that fashion, for the 
genealogy, which is part of the Birth narrative, is mortised 
into the third chapter, and thus is proved to be an integral part 
of the Gospel history. Immediately after the preface, with its 
flowing Greek of the classical mode, we find ourselves in a section 
of the Gospel which has a very definite Semitic colouring. The 
evangelist seems to be translating with great literality from an 
Aramaic, or possibly, a Hebrew document." Of this Plummer 
says: “‘We have here the earliest documentary evidence respect- 
ing the origins of Christianity—evidence which may justly be 
called contemporary.” With Dr. Godet we feel that “a narra- 
tive so perfect could have emanated only from the holy sphere 
within which the mystery was accomplished.” It is certain that 

t Sir William M. Ramsay while acknowledging an Aramaic source for Luke i. and ii., considers 


that it was oral, not documentary. The general opinion, however, is that we have here a written 
source. 
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the contents of this document were derived originally from the 
mother of Jesus, and there is at least a hint of her authorship in 
expressions such as occur in i. 29, 39, ii. 19, §t. One may judge 
also that this document was composed at different times ; there 
seem to be provisional endings in i. 80 and ii. 40, in addition to 
the formal conclusion of ii. §2. And whilewe believe that the full 
doctrine of the Redeemer’s Person is conveyed in these inspired 
words, the outlook is towards the Messiah as He is revealed in 
the Old Testament: those great truths which were to break upon 
the Church through the ministry of the Holy Spirit are as yet 
only dimly discerned ; the rejection and the bitter cross are not 
clearly in view. This writing seems to belong to the silent yearsin — 
Nazareth before our Lord had entered on His ministry of passion. 
Dr. Sanday characterises this brief evangel as probably “ the oldest 
evangelical fragment, or document, of the New Testament, and 
in any case the most archaic thing in the New Testament.” 
Somewhere about the year 57 a.p. Luke visited Jerusalem 
in company with Paul: ‘ Paul went in with us,” he says, “ unto 
James ; and all the elders were present ” (Acts xxi. 18). A degree 
of intimacy with the Holy Family is implied. The mother of 
Jesus was possibly still alive. If we may receive the witness of 
Clement of Alexandria, John had at that time no formed intention 
to write a Gospel. The duty and honour of conveying to the 
Church the truth regarding the miraculous conception is fitly 
entrusted to the beloved physician. Dr. Sanday concludes that 
“the place which the Virgin Birth occupies in Ignatius and in 
the Creed seems to show that it cannot have been much later than 
the middle of the (first) century before the knowledge of it made 
its way to the headquarters of Christianity.” Dr. Sanday’s date 
synchronises with St. Luke’s visit to James. But the document 
itself is certainly much earlier. The Canticles are Hebrew psalms, 
lit up with Messianic hope, but altogether devoid of New Testa- 
ment Christology. The rejection of the Messiah is seen dimly 
through the “ prospect glass” of prophetic vision. And the 
work of the wondrous Child is conceived in terms of Israel’s 
troubled history. The narrative comes to us from years far 
removed from the agony and bloody sweat, recorded by one who 
scarcely yet perceived the wealth of meaning hidden in the 
angel’s words. For it is to be remembered that the mystery of 
the Incarnation was uttered only by those pure lips of fire 
(Matt. i. 20; Lukei. 35). We can imagine the venerable mother 
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of the Saviour entrusting this brown papyrus leaf to the tender 
hands of the beloved physician. And we see how punctiliously 
the evangelist has rendered it in Greek, endeavouring to conserve 
the lightest turn of expression. This carefulness gives us 
confidence in his scrupulous accuracy. 

Sir John Hawkins has pointed out three limitations to St. 
Luke’s use of St. Mark’s Gospel—-not to mention some smaller 
pieces—Luke vi. 20-viii. 3; ix. $1-xviii. 14; xxii. 14-xxiv. I2. 
These sections may have been derived in part from apostolic 
tradition, in part from “the Lost Common Source”; but 
principally from the painstaking researches of the evangelist 
himself. 

A wide field of enquiry must have lain open to Luke. _— In 

Antioch he would become acquainted with his namesake Lucius 
of Cyrene, Simeon called Niger, Manaen, Barnabas, and others. 
In Jerusalem he would be introduced to manyof the apostles, to 
James the Lord’s brother, and perhaps to Mary the mother of 
Jesus. In Philippi he would meet Silas and Timothy; in 
Czsarea Philip and Mnason; in Rome Mark, Aristarchus, 
Epaphras, Tychicus, Crescens, Eubulus, Pudens, the saints in 
Czsar’s palace, the household of Aristobulus, and many others. 
One result of so wide a range of companionships would be the 
opening of many doors to his careful inquiry into the facts relating 
to Christ and to the establishment of the Church. In his frequent 
visits to Palestine, especially perhaps in his prolonged stay at 
Czsarea, he would often meet with those who had seen our Lord 
in the flesh ; in search of information he may also, from time to 
time, have traversed those “‘ holy fields ” where the Saviourwalked 
and in which He did His mighty works. 
_ ‘The first of the three sections mentioned above (Luke vi. 20- 
viii. 3) contains the Sermon on the Plain, the Healing of the 
Centurion’s Servant, the Raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain, the 
Last Message of the Baptist, the Anointing of Jesus in the House 
of Simon the Pharisee, the Names of some who accompanied the 
Lord in His second Preaching Tour. “Clearly Luke is not 
indebted to Mark for any of this.” 

“The larger interpolation,” as it has been called (Luke 
ix. §I-xviii. 14) Canon Streeter describes as “ the centre and 
core of the Third Gospel.” He adds: “ It occupies twenty-five 
out of the eighty pages of Luke in the Greek Testament before 
me, and contain; most of the parables and narratives peculiar to 
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Luke, as well as about half of the material in Luke which can 
plausibly be assigned to Q.” When we think of such incidents 
as the Mission of the Seventy, the Visit to Martha and Mary, the 
Call of Zaccheus ; of such parables as the Good Samaritan, the 
Prodigal Son, the Pharisee and the Publican, the Imporiunate 
Widow ; of such discourses as that on Prayer, on Trust in God, 
on Counting the Cost, on Forgiveness and Faith—to mention no 
more—we may have some conception of the debt we owe to the 
diligence and labour of search of this evangelist. 

The third section (Luke xxii. 14-xxiv. 12) draws freely from 
the apostolic tradition, perhaps not at all from Q ; it is, however, 
largely derived from sources laid to the hand of the evangelist. 
There is literary evidence that many of the particulars which in 
this section are peculiar to Luke were communicated to him, 
and by him committed to writing. Dr. Stanton instances the 
appearance of Jesus before Herod, the story of the Penitent 
Thief, and large sections of chapter xxiv. Of these and other 
passages he says: “ The Lucan form of the sentences 
and vocabulary are so strongly marked that here, one feels, the 
evangelist must be telling the story in his own words.”* 

A brief quotation from Mr. Latham’s “ The Risen Master,” 

with reference to “ the Sermon which our Lord preached on the 
Way to Emmaus ” may close this paper : “ The conversation here 
related was carried on in Aramaic, and from the vividness of the 
narrative I infer that it must have been taken down while the 
events were fresh in the narrator’s mind. From that language 
clearly came this history which St. Luke has preserved. 
We have reason to thank the translator into Greek, whoever he 
was, for having executed his work with fidelity. There is 
apparently nothing left out, and certainly there is nothing put 
in with a view to favouring any particular doctrines. Nothing 
could be more free from bias than this document is. The 
spokesman from whose lips the Aramaic was taken must have been 
one of the two travellers to Emmaus, and since writers of that time 
avoid speaking of themselves by name, I take the narrator to have 
been the companion of Cleopas rather than Cleopas himself.” 

It would take us too far out of our course to discuss the date 
when the Third Gospel, as we have it now, was sent out into the 
Church. Certainly it was during the lifetime of Luke the 


® The Gospels as Historical Documents, ii., 239. 
pp. 113. 
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companion of Paul. Harnack goes farther, and maintains that it 
was written during the lifetime of the great apostle’. Let us leave 
it there. But we can carry our feeling of assurance back to 
earlier dates than these. The Birth-story comes from the 
Nazareth home, before the ministry of Jesus began. The 
Apostolic Testimony dates from the day of Pentecost. The 
Collection of our Lord’s Discourses was probably compiled during 
the lifetime of Jesus. And the rest of the material was the 
carefully sifted testimony of those who had been “ eye-witnesses” 
of those “‘ matters which have been fulfilled among us.” 


D. M. McIntyre. 


Glasgow. 


1 Date of Acts and Synoptic Gospels, p. 124. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Ir is possible to avoid a clear issue in many enquiries with regard 
to the exact meaning of Christian teaching that Jesus Christ was a 
Divine Person. Questions may be raised as to there being a spark 
of divinity in all of us; the exact content of His knowledge 
may be disputed; a spiritual meaning may be given to His 
Resurrection, and yet the form of words of the historic creeds 
may still be used. But here at least the issue is clear-cut. Either 
He was the son of a human father, whether Joseph or another, 
or something extra-natural took place and He was “‘ conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” If we accept 
the former hypothesis, we shall not rate His Deity very highly. 
If the latter, no manifestations of Deity shining through His 
Humanity will astonish us. 

There are some matters touching our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ which the Christian feels instinctively he cannot 
approach without the utmost reverence and delicacy. The 
reader need not fear, if we commence by a consideration of 
what modern science has taught us as to the natural process 
of conception, that we shall proceed to hazard any impertinent 
speculations about the Virgin Birth. 

Every animal commences its life as a single cell, consisting 
of protoplasm surrounding a nucleus. The developing embryo 
is built up, if proper nourishment is supplied, by a repeated 
division and redivision of the original single cell, and a definite 
stereotyped process, going through regular stages, is always 
followed. It is always the nucleus that leads off a cell-division, 
and in doing so it passes through a constant series of changes 
called mitosis. These changes have been studied in two ways ; 
by killing the tissue and staining the dead cells with various dyes, 
and, quite recently, by making a long series of micro-photographs 
of a cell passing through the process of division, and showing the 
series, greatly accelerated, in a cinematograph. This gives a 
wonderfully impressive picture of a cell appearing to undergo 
a violent boiling inside ; then two halves separate, and may on 
occasion fly away from one another. Studied by the staining 
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method, it will be seen that certain V-shaped bodies called 
chromosomes appear within the nucleus, the number being 
always a constant for the species. These split into two, and half 
of each chromosome passes into each of the two daughter-cells. 
They carry the heredity, and determine the character of the 
younger cells. In some closely studied forms, such as the banana 
fly, Drosophila, it has been found possible to map out the chromo- 
somes and to discover which of the bodily characters, e.g. the 
eyes or the wings, is controlled by each chromosome. In certain 
inherited diseases the controlling chromosome can be recognised 
in man. The single cell from which the embryo is developed 
is called the fertilised ovum, and from the moment of fertilis- 
ation the heredity of the young animal is fixed. It occasionally 
happens that the pair of cells produced by the first division, 
instead of remaining attached, become separated, and there is 
reason to believe that this is the explanation of the phenomenon 
of “identical twins,” always of the same sex and alike in all 
respects. 

Fertilisation is effected by the union of two cells, the male 
cell being small and motile, and the female larger and, unless 
moved about by external forces, stationary. A very remarkable 
provision of nature attends this process of fertilisation. By 
various devices, the number of chromosomes in the two parent 
cells has been halved, so that it is not till they have been united 
that the proper number of chromosomes for the species is 
present. Thus the young animal obtains its inherited characters 
quite equally from each parent. 

Why it should be necessary for fertilisation to occur before 
reproduction can take place is an unsolved mystery. There is 
teally no satisfactory reason known. There must be a reason, 
because the process is so widespread throughout the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. And yet it is subject to some very 
singular exceptions, called “ parthenogenesis.”” Amongst bees 
for instance, the female cell (ovum) for many generations does 
not reduce its chromosomes, and forms a new bee without 
fertilisation ; then at rather long intervals there is a generation 
in which ordinary fertilisation takes place. Some animals, e.g. 
Cypris reptans, appear to be entirely parthenogenetic. Still 
more curious is the fact that the unfertilised eggs of the sea- 
urchin can be caused to develop by immersing them in a fluid 
containing magnesium chloride, and that unfertilised eggs of a 
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frog will divide and carry on as far as the tadpole stage, if they 
are merely pricked with a very fine needle. 

We do not propose to carry this exposition any further, 
except to point out the main deductions, that inheritance is 
equally derived from the father and the mother, and that although 
amongst vertebrates, man of course included, natural partheno- 
genesis is contrary to all experience, and artificial parthenogenesis 
has not been obtained in mammals, yet there is nothing grotes- 
quely impossible about it, and in fact, we do not know for certain 
why fertilisation is necessary. 

Let us turn from this, probably not very useful, consider- 
ation of normal physiology, and come to the heart of our subject. 
It is well known that the Christian doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
is derived entirely from the earlier chapters of the first and third 
gospels. If the information they give us had been lost, in all 
probability we should never have guessed it from a study of the 
second and fourth gospels and the epistles. ‘This has been used, 
of course, to discredit the fact. Leaving that for a little, let us 
first accept the books as written, and try to understand the why 
and the wherefore. The first three gospels include much matter 
in common to two, often to all three. Whether this common 
matter originally existed in written or oral forms does not just 
now concern us, but it undoubtedly formed the basis of the 
routine instruction given by the apostles to new converts. Each 
evangelist has his own way of prefacing his narrative. The 
first and third begin with two very independent versions of the 
Virgin Birth. The second opens, “ ‘The beginning of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” The fourth, “ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God . . . . The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten 
of the Father.” All four evangelists, then, begin by a statement 
that the subject of their memoirs is a Person at once human and 
divine, but they each state it in a different way. Clearly, the 
narrative of the Virgin Birth was not part of the more or less 
stereotyped narrative forming the basis of routine instruction. 
Here we learn one of our lessons. We do not believe, we are not 
asked to believe, in the proper Deity and Humanity of Christ 
because of the Virgin Birth. But being on other grounds con- 
vinced of that Deity and Humanity, and asking, all amazed, 
how can these things be, we are, as it were confidentially, made 
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aware of the true facts of the one only possible, and luminous, 
explanation. We are not intending to set forth here the reasons 
for believing that Jesus Christ was a divine Person. If that is 
definitely disbelieved what follows is well nigh useless. ‘The 
chief ground on which thoughtful Christian believers are ready 
to accept it (the miraculous birth) is that, believing in the personal 
indissoluble union between God and man in Jesus Christ, the 
miraculous birth of Jesus seems to them the only fitting accom- 
paniment of this union, and so to speak the netueel expression 
of it in the order of outward facts.”* 

Let us consider, first, the silence of two of the oianitbite and 
of the epistles. The argument from silence is always weak. 
Shakespeare never mentions Canterbury, St. Pauls, Winchester 
or Durham cathedrals; shall we conclude that he never heard 
of them? If we were dependent on the epistles for an account 
of the main events of our Lord’s life, we should know almost 
nothing. It seems to be part of the purpose of the writer of the 
fourth gospel to omit the well-known details of Christ’s life, unless 
he has something new to say about them. St. Mark,on the other 
hand, purposes to include almost nothing beyond the common 
evangelical tradition. It seems fair to say, therefore, that it 
would have been a singular deviation from their usual practice if 
either St. Mark, or St. John, or the Epistles had told us about 
the Virgin Birth in any detail. 

It also seems fair to say that these writers do refer to it, 
indirectly. The fourth gospel speaks of Jesus as the “ only- 
begutten Son of the Father.” It also says, “‘ When Jesus there- 
fore saw His mother.” ‘There seems to be a touch of irony in 
John vii. 42, that to the crowd it seemed fatal to Christ’s claim to 
be the Messiah, that He had come from Nazareth, not Bethlehem ; 
John would scarcely have reported this, had he not known the 
Bethlehem story. Who in the circle of the apostles was more 
likely to know it, than the one to whose care the Lord committed 
His mother? Some see another reference in John i. 13, where 
one copy of the Old Latin, three very early Fathers (Justin, 
Tertullian, Irenzus) and some later, read, “‘ Who was born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of a man 
(husband), but of God,” but the textual evidence is too weak to 
accept this as original. It may be, however, that the unusual 
expression QedrjuaTos avdpds instead of avOpwrov is used, because 
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the writer designed a double meaning, the Redeemer as well as 
the redeemed. 

It is probable that Herod’s massacre of the innocents is in the 
mind of the writer in Rev. xii. 4-5, the dragon waiting to devour 
the manchild as soon as he was born. 

Even in the epistles, there are a few passages that would have 
been a sore puzzle to the readers, had not the miraculous birth 
of Christ been generally known. Paul says in 1 Cor. xv. 47: 
“The second man is the Lord from heaven.” And again, in 
Galatians iv. 4: ‘‘ God sent forth His Son, born of a woman.” 
In 1 Timothy ii. 15: ‘She shall be saved through the Child- 
bearing ” appears to give the best sense ; it is rather a promise of 
salvation through the Incarnation, than a guarantee that Christian 
women shall come safely through confinement. 

Before we come to our more positive witnesses, we must 
devote a little space to the prophecy in Isaiah vii. 14: “ Behold 
a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel—God with us.” What did the prophet mean? 
First, is he correctly translated as using the word “ virgin” ? 
There are two Hebrew words meaning nearly but not quite the 
same, (almah) and (bethulah). Unquestionably 
m1in> means exactly our English virgin (virgo intacta). 
The word used here is no%y, which is perhaps most nearly 
rendered “ maiden,” that is, it implies virginity but without 
stressing it. In the Carthaginian, according to Jerome, alma 
signified “ virgin.” The other occurrences are Gen. xxiv. 43; 
Exod. ii. 8; Prov. xxx. 19; Cant. i. 3, vi. 8; Ps. lxviii. 25 ; and 
these seem to bear this out. Anyhow, we have no right to say it 
does not mean “ virgin,” when it is so translated by the Septuagint 
mapOévos, many years before Christ came (we do not know 
exactly when Isaiah was translated into Greek; probably later 
than the Pentateuch, and not so well). In Matthew’s gospel, 
the word ap@évos is used again. It is noteworthy that later 
translations of Isaiah intoGreek(Theodotion, Aquila, Symmachus) 
render veas (young woman), but that is after the issue was 
clouded by controversy between Jews and Christians. 

But was Isaiah referring to Christ at all? Taken by 
themselves, the succeeding words, “‘ Before the child shall know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land whose two kings 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken ” (meaning the northern kingdom 
of Israel with Syria, both of which were desolated and deserted 
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a few years after), would naturally lead to expectation of fulfil- 
ment within a short time. But there was no child born in those 
days who fits the prophecy. NoImmanuelcame. The prophet’s 
own child was given a very different name, a name of disaster. 
And quite soon after, Isaiah was given more light, and enlarged 
on the theme. Immanuel is to be lord of Judah (Is. viii. 8). 
And again, later, “‘ Unto usa child is born ; unto us a son is given ; 
and his name shall be called the mighty God . . . the 
Prince of Peace . . . of the increase of His government 
there shall be no end.” This, without question, is a Messianic 
prophecy. It appears that in Isaiah’s own day the Virgin-born 
was expected, or at any rate some veryremarkable birth, for Micah 
(v. 2-3) says, “‘ Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto Me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting. Therefore will He 
give them up, until the time that she which travaileth hath 
brought forth.” Evidence is entirely lacking, however, that 
Rabbinical Judaism expected the Messiah to be virgin-born. The 
expectation of the Jews did not give rise to the Christian story. 

Now at length we turn to the two evangelic records. Our 
attention is soon arrested by their coincidences, and their 
differences. Joseph and Mary were betrothed and lived at 
Nazareth “before they came together”; there was a period 
when Mary rested under cruel suspicion ; later Joseph knew the 
truth; the birth took place at Bethlehem; eventually they 
returned to Nazareth. That which was conceived in her was of 
the Holy Ghost. So much is common to both narratives. For 
the rest, all is diversity. Yet there is no serious difficulty in 
welding the two into a consistent story. 

It is useless to maintain that these chapters are not by the 
same hand as the rest of the gospel. The evidence of the 
manuscripts and the versions is decisive here. The earliest of the 
Fathers, [gnatius(about 110 a.p.), Aristides, Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
know all about it. “Everything we know of the dogmatics of the 
early part of the second century agrees with the belief that at that 
period the virginity of Mary was a part of the formulated 
Christian belief.” (Rendel Harris on Apol. Aristides, 25.) The 
distinctive style of each evangelist is found in these chapters as 
typically as in those that follow. Whoever wrote the intro- 
duction wrote the body of the book. Whence did the two writers 
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derive their facts? In the nature of the case, there were and 
could be only two persons who knew the whole truth, Mary, and 
Joseph. Luke tells us, pointedly, that he “traced the course of all 
things accurately from the very first.” No one can read his 
narrative without seeing that it is written entirely from Mary’s 
point of view. Her kinship with Elisabeth makes it easy to trace 
the source of the evangelist’s information about the birth of 
John the Baptist. Whether Luke had the story from Mary her- 
self, or whether through an intermediary, we cannot tell, but the 
vividness of the narrative suggests the former. Luke was in 
Palestine in A.D. 58 or thereabouts ; Mary might be about eighty 
then. Another thing seems plain—the canticles incorporated in 
the story are genuine memories of the original. Hope beat high 
in the breasts of Zechariah, Elisabeth and Mary. Their 
triumphant songs would surely have been pitched in a more 
minor key, if they had been composed when everybody knew that 
both the Forerunner and the Christ had been rejected and 
murdered, and that Israel had not been delivered from the 
Romans. It is worthy of comment that St. Luke has been 
adversely criticised so often as a historian and further evidence 
has so consistently proved him to beright, even in the vexed matter. 
of the taxing in the days of Cyrenius, that it is riding for a fall to 
challenge him here. Until recently the only census known was 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria in a.p. 6 and 7. An 
inscription found at Antioch in 1912 proves that he was twice in 
authority in Syria, the first time as commander of the forces, 
about 7 B.c., and so superior to Saturninus, the civil governor. 
This explains what has always been a puzzle, why Tertullian says 
that this census was taken under Saturninus, thus appearing to 
contradict Luke. Papyri discovered in Egypt show that the 
census was taken every fourteen years, so Luke specifies when it 
was first taken. ‘The census papers for a.p. 20 and 48 have been 
found. A decree of the time of Trajan orders all persons to go 
to their own districts for the enrolling, as though it were the 
custom.’ . 

Turning now to the Matthew record, it seems equally plain 
that it represents Joseph’s version. The opinions and purposes 
are his ; he is four times warned by an angel ; he always takes the 
initiative in action. Although Joseph disappears so early and so 
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completely from the evangelical records that we are inclined to 
the view that he died before the public ministry began, he, being 
evidently a man of character and resource, would surely leave 
either a written or more probably a verbal account with some 
confidential friend. 

It is worthy of notice that during the period of our Lord’s 
public ministry, there does not appear to have been any scandal 
attached to His birth. He was universally supposed to be the 
son of Joseph. When He preached in Nazareth, they said, “ Is 
not this Joseph’s son ? ” (Luke iv. 22). After the feeding of the 
five thousand, the Jews of Galilee said, “Is not this Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, whose father and mother we know ? ” (John vi. 42). 

What may the objector reply to allthis? There are, perhaps 
three main arguments. 

(i.) Such a thing has never happened within human experience. 
But it is a canon of science that if you have to account for a very 
unusual phenomenon, you must seek a very unusual cause, and 
there was never anyone like our Lord Jesus Christ. Biology 
assures us that new life never comes into the world apart from 
pre-existing living matter. But it must have come, once at 
least, though not within human experience. 

(ii.) The whole theory rests on the bare word of Foseph and 
Mary. Not at all. They are never quoted as an authority. 
The evangelists, under God, take responsibility, and the same 
supernatural guidance which foretold the event through Isaiah, 
both led them to a knowledge of the facts, and supervised the 
narration. 

(iii.) Similar stories were common in antiquity. Amongst the 
Jews, most certainly not. Amongst Gentiles, yes, and in a 
very foul form. But does anyone seriously maintain that men 
like the authors of the two gospels, after Christian opinion and 
information had begun to take shape, would or could separately 
and independently derive the two stories of the Nativity from 
filthy heathen legends, and get the Church to believe them ? 
“‘ The conjecture that the idea of a birth from a virgin is a heathen 
myth which was received by Christians contradicts the entire 
earliest developments of Christian tradition ” (Harnack). 

But let us cease controversy, and touch on two further 
topics, though briefly, ere we close. One is the deep human 
and emotional interest of thestory.' Try cautiously, reverently, 
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to enter into the feelings of the espoused pair—the joy of 
betrothal—Joseph made aware of the conception and refusing to 
believe—putting, as was natural, the worst possible construction 
on it—minded to put her away “privily,” but what can be done 
privily in a country village? Mary, deeply spiritual, a poetess, 
finding black looks everywhere, goes eighty miles to Elisabeth, 
and has the joy of being believed even before she tells her news. 
Joseph, also deeply distressed, enlightened by the Heavenly 
Visitor, suddenly realises that Isaiah meant what he said, and 
that the honoured virgin is his own betrothed. Did he travel 
post-haste to fetch her back? Was there ever a lovers’ meeting 
like it? Then another blow—the unwelcome forced visit to — 
Bethlehem and the crowded inn, but soon compensated for by the 
adoration of the shepherds and the Magi, and the blessing of 
aged Simeon. 

Lastly, a quotation to connote tlic import of the Virgin Birth 
to Theology. | 


“For the right Faith is that we believe and confess; that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man ; 

God of the Substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds ; and Man, of the Substance of His Mother, born in the | 
world ; 

Perfect God, and Perfect Man; of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting ; 

Equal to the Father, as touching His Godhead ; and inferior 
to the Father, as touching His Manhood ; 

Who although He be God and Man, yet He is not two, but 
one Christ ; 

One, not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by 
taking of the Manhood into God ; 

One altogether, not by confusion of Substance, but by unity 
of Person.” 

A. Renpie Suort. 


Bristol. 


THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD 
(Continued) 


Tue Empty Tomb did not of itself, and immediately, generate 
faith in the minds of the followers of Jesus that He had really 
risen from the dead. Mary Magdalene and the other women, 
who visited the sepulchre on the morning of the Third Day, 
seem to have thougki only,of the removal of the Body. Peter 
beholds the iinen clothes lie, and the napkin that had been about 
the Head, but remains in joubt, and departs “‘ wondering in 
himself”. John, with the same tokens before him, alone attains 
to a nascent faith in the resurrection of Jesus. It needed some- 
thing more than the Empty Tomb and the voices of angels to 
carry conviction to the minds of the disciples that the Lord was 
indeed victorious over death. To work in them fuli assurance 
of faith in this respect nothing less was required than His repeated 
Appearances in that body which was the body of His crucifixion, 
now in process of becoming the body of His glory. 

This brings us to a brief review of these Appearances :— 

(1) The Appearance to Mary Magdalene, recorded by 
John, also in the Appendix to Mark. 

(z) The Appearance to the women in their flight from the 
Tomb, recorded by Matthew. 

(3) The Appearance to Peter, recorded by Luke and Paul. 

(4) The Appearance to the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus, recorded by Luke, and also in the Appendix to Mark. 

(5) The Appearance to the disciples on the evening of the 
day of the Resurrection, recorded by Luke, John and Paul, also 
in the Appendix to Mark. 

(6) The second Appearance to the Apostles, recorded by 
John. 
(7) The Appearance to seven disciples at the Lake of Galilee, 
recorded by John. 

(8) The Appearance to the five hundred brethren at once, 
recorded by Paul. This is probably associated with the “ ap- 
pointed” meeting in Galilee, when the Eleven received their 
Commission from the Lord, as recorded by Matthew. 

(9) The Appearance to James, the brother of the Lord, as 
recorded by Paul. 
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(10) The final Appearance to the Eleven, recorded by Paul. 
This is the meeting of Jesus with the disciples before the Ascen- 
sion, recorded in the Gospel of Luke and in the Book of Acts, 
also in the Appendix to Mark. 

(11) The Appearance to Paul, thrice recorded by Luke in 
the Book of Acts, also by Paul himself. 

Here we raise the question: What impression of reality 
or historicity is likely to be produced by the records of these 
post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus to His followers, upon 
a candid and competent mind? The higher critics formerly 
treated them as wilful inventions, unconscious legends, or 
imported myths, and still to a considerable extent treat them — 
thus. The Higher Criticism therein virtually assumes that the 
Apostolic Church had no real knowledge of its own history. But 
that view is untenable. The Church did not rise out of obscurity. 
From the first it stood in that fierce light which beats upon a 
despised, a persecuted, but a victorious cause. It was truly 
founded upon the Apostles, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner stone. But the Apostles were not alone. With 
them was a great cloud of witnesses. The Apostles naturally 
hold the primacy. They were themselves a large part of the 
events for which they testified and suffered. They were living 
embodiments of the great Traditions of the Church, and there- 
fore the fontal sources of its history. These facts constituted an 
intellectual and moral atmosphere which was powerfully adverse 
to the foregoing critical theories of wilful invention, uncon- 
scious legend, and imported myth. That the Church exercised 
meticulous care regarding the witnesses and the witnessing to 
the post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus is evident from the 
list of these given by Paul in 1 Corinthians xv. 3-8. It was not 
compiled by the Apostle; he “ received” it. It was already 
a Tradition in the Church. Its genuineness is beyond doubt. 
If Van Manen tried to discount it, Schmiedel accepted it almost 
with jubilation. Authorities regard it as emanating from the 
Mother Church of Jerusalem, and as having been received by Paul 
from Peter, on the first visit of the former to the city, three years 
after his conversion (Gal. i. 18). Using the best chronology 
available—that of Clemen—the year of his visit is 34, and the 
year of the crucifixion is 31. According to this reckoning the 
list of witnesses, as above, existed not later than three years after 
our Lord’s Resurrection. This is highly probable; but the 
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point here insisted on is the fact, as the list proves, that the 
primitive Church was in no wise at the mercy of wilful invention, 
unconscious legend, and imported myth, as critics assert. Schmie- 
del has made a firm declaration on this point: “ The followers 
of Jesus really had the impression of having seen Him (after 
His Resurrection). The historian who will have it that the 
alleged Appearances are due merely to legend or to invention 
must deny not only the genuineness of the Pauline Epistles but 
also the historicity of Jesus altogether.” 

We may safely go much further and assert that the possession 
of a list of witnesses to the post-Resurrection Appearances 
of Christ proves distinctly the existence of the historical instinct 
among the earliest believers. Paul’s list of witnesses represents, 
in typical form, “ the verified fact,” which is the goal and crown 
of all historical research. But it may here be said that the whole 
of these narratives of the Appearances of our Lord are pervaded 
by the supernatural, and the supernatural is the unhistorical, 
for miracles do not occur! That was the’general dictum of the 
Science of the nineteenth century, but it is not the verdict of 
the ripest Science of the twentieth century, which allows the 
possibility of miracle. Those who now scout the miraculous 
can no longer therefore reckon themselves as in the “‘ foremost 
files of time”. They hold on to an antiquated view of things. 
Further, the sinless Christ is demonstrably the supreme moral 
miracle of the world; and not even the highest of the higher 
critics can prove the impossibility of physical miracles in this 
connection. Taking the subject as a whole we conclude that the 
narratives under review are well fitted to produce a sense of 
reality and historicity upon a candid and competent mind, and 
are eminently worthy of being received as “ infallible proofs ” 
that Jesus is the Prince of Life, most blessed for ever. 

(To be continued.) 


W. M. Avexanper. 
Edinburgh. 
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In the cathedral hall at Halle on the Saale, which was built in 
1912, there is a relief by a local artist showing, along with other 
figures and symbols of reformed Protestantism, the three reformers 
Zwingli, Calvin and Martin Bucer of Strassbourg. Even thirty 
years ago it would have aroused amazed surprise to suggest that 
the last named should be given a place alongside the two acknow- _. 
ledged leaders of the Swiss Reformation. But recent historical 
research—I may be allowed to mention here my own book, Der 
Evangelienkommentar Martin Butzers und die Grundziige seiner 
Theologie, Leipzig, 1900—has rescued from long oblivion the 
unique and creative thought of the Strassbourg scholar; and 
it is now acknowledged that, apart from his lifework, Reformed 
Protestantism would have lacked its historical character. For 
Bucer was not only the connecting link between Zwingli and 
Calvin; he was actually the spiritual father of the Genevan 
Reformer. In the whole conception of the life of faith, in the 
treatment of Justification and Sanctification, Predestination and 
the Doctrine of the Sacraments and of the Church, the religious 
principles and even the phraseology are identically the same in 
Bucer and in Calvin. Nay more, the true meaning of certain 
doctrines of the Genevan theologian (¢.g. Predestination), and of 
certain currents in the after development of Reformed Protes- 
tantism (¢.g. the early rise of Pietism) can only be understood 
through Bucer. The existence of this historical connection has, 
as might have been expected, found little recognition in France, 
but in Holland, America and Scotland it has been acknowledged 
by representative scholars of the most divers schools of thought. 

Recent German research has slowly worked out the thesis 
that Bucer was the forerunner of Calvin. Numerous names 
might be mentioned, but I shall refer here only to the latest work 
that sets Bucer’s influence in clear light; Wilhelm Pauck, 
assistant Professor of Church History at the Theological Seminary 
of Chicago, has written a book entitled, Das Reich Gottes auf 
Erden, Utopie und Wirklichkeit. Eine Untersuchung zu Butzers 
De regno Christi und zur englischen Straatskirche des 16. 
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keen acumen. It is divided into two parts. One presents the 
leading ideas of Bucer with regard to the Kingdom of Christ and 
provides welcome proof of the extent to which the practical 
proposals of the Reformer were adapted to the actual conditions 
then prevailing in England. The second part traces the 
evolution of State and Church and shows how that evolution 
proceeded in the time of Queen Elizabeth under the guidance of 
men like Jewel, Whitgift and Hooker. Here Pauck confines 
his attention almost exclusively to the Anglican Church and 
practically ignores the contemporary rise of Puritanism. He 
reaches the conclusion that, wh le on the whole the Reformer’s 
ideal of a State Church was not realised, the religious spirit of 
Bucer continued to influence the religious consciousness of the 
English nation as it gradually expanded into British religious 
Imperialism. In my opinion this account of the history 
exhibits two defects. On the one hand, Pauck has not completely 
grasped the peculiar features of Bucer’s position. Further, 
he is unduly precipitate in his verdict regarding the influence 
of Bucer’s thoughts and aims on the English nation and the part 
it has played in history. It will not do to ignore Puritanism, 
which was the most vigorous and powerful form of British religious 
thought. I should therefore like to set down here some supple- 
mentary and critical remarks, so as to show clearly what Bucer 
had in view and also to emphasise the value for the present day 
of Bucer’s important work on the Kingdom of Christ (de regno 
Christi). ‘That work will, it is hoped, appear shortly in a German 
translation. It certainly deserves to be studied not only by all 
who are interested in Church History, but by all who take an 
interest in the ecclesiastical problems of our own time. 

As is well known, Bucer had to leave his native land after 
the unhappy outcome of the Schmalkald war. At the invitation 
of Archbishop Thomas Cranmer he found refuge in England, 
where he became a professor at Cambridge and played a brief 
but important part as counsellor in connection with the reforming 
activity of Edward VI. The most valuable service which the 
German refugee rendered to the country which had so hospitably 


 Pauck’s volume is No. 10 of the series of works on Church History edited by Hirsch and Lietzmann, 
Berlin and Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1928. A brief review of it by me will appear in the Zeitschrift fir 
Kirchengeschichte. (The title of the book in English would be: “ The Kingdom of God on earth, 
Utopia and Reality. A study of Bucer’s Latin work on the Kingdom of Christ and of the English 
State Church of the sixteenth century.”) 
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received him was the writing of his book on the Kingship 
of Christ. Shortly after he had finished it, he died on February 
28th, 

Why did he give his book this title? Pauck endeavours 
to answer this question, but, without sufficient consideration, 
he obliterates the distinction between the Kingdom of Christ and 
the Kingdom of God. The very title of the book indicates that 
he regards Bucer’s aims as “ utopian ” and in his last sentence he 
finds himself forced to the conclusion that “ on earth the Kingdom 
of God cannot be realised ; at least, a conception of the Kingdom 
of God like that of Bucer is fundamentally utopian, because in 
his Christian optimism he sets religion a task which other secular 
powers and functions are better fitted to carry through ” (page 
205). But Pauck has failed to recognise with sufficient clearness 
the peculiar idea of the Kingship of Christ. The “ Headship of 
Christ,” which Bucer first expounded in his book Von der wabren 
Seelsorge und dem rechten Hirtendienst (“ On the true care of souls 
and true shepherding ””), 1538, has nothing whatever to do with 
“ Christian optimism regarding the amelioration of the world.” 
The Headship of Christ has been most purely realised at times 
when its supporters, oppressed and persecuted, had no influence 
on the life of the State. The doctrine of the sole Headship of 
Christ means only that the elect, as members of His body, are 
led first to faith in Him, to consciousness of their election, to 
justification and sanctification and are then gathered under their 
Head into an active and militant fellowship. Bucer himself 
says, “ The King Himself rules His people, feeds and pastures 
them. He leads the wandering and wayward sheep into His 
fold. But those who are already in the Church He keeps and 
leads and guides, in order that by and by they may be gradually 
purified and delivered from sin and from the misery which sin 
entails, and led forward to every kind of goodness and salvation ” 
(cf. my work on Bucer, p. 309). Every member of the Body of 
Christ is meant to contribute his own personal share to the 
well-being of the whole. Christ works in each elect individual, 
and each individual, with his special gift, is an instrument of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus, through Christ’s Word and Spirit, there 
arises the care of souls and the disciplined fellowship in which 
each member recognises it as his special task not only to see to 
his own growth in grace, but also to the salvation and edification 
of his neighbour’s soul. The Kingdom of Christ is thus seen 
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first in the constant call to that evangelistic and missionary 
activity which, from the Reformer’s days down to the present 
time, has characterised Reformed Protestantism, and which has 
repeatedly burst forth afresh after times of relaxation and world- 
liness. But, further, Christ is King not only of the invisible 
Church, but also of the visible. That implies that every living 
follower of Christ, especially the office-bearers of the Church— 
preachers, elders and deacons—must have in view, not only the 
spiritual salvation of others, but also the welfare of the entire man. 
In virtue of the love which pervades the Christian community, 
that community must also have at heart the social condition of 
their members and be interested in the economic and political 
aspects of their lives, so that no one may be kept back from Christ 
by distress, and that every one may “ live well and happily (bene 
beateque) here and hereafter.” 

If this be in brief the meaning of “ the Headship of Christ,” 
few evangelical Protestant Christians to-day will pronounce it 
“utopian.” The individualistic basis of Protestant Christianity, 
the salvation of the individual soul through Christ’s Word and 
Spirit, the union of believers (or of the “ converted” or of the 


“ elect ’—different words which are nearly synonymous) into ” * 


living communities (or “ fellowships in worship, in pastoral care 
and loving activity,” as Article 4 of the new constitution of the 
Protestant Church of Prussia calls them), the missionary duty of 
each member, the independence of the Church under her divine 
Head, sympathetic interest in social life, the succour of those in 
distress, as well as a certain amount of attention to and co-oper- 
ation in political affairs—all these are things with which we are 
all familiar and which seem to us to be included in the duty of 
individual Christians and of Christian communities. And that 
that is the case we, no less than the Anglo-Saxon Protestants, owe 
largely to the working out by Bucer of the biblical conception of 
the “ Headship of Christ.” 

But at the time of the Reformation this conception was 
conjoined with another, towards which we of to-day with good 
reason take up a more critical attitude—I mean, the theocratic 
conception of the State. Whereas the Headship of Christ was 
formulated in identical terms by Calvin and Bucer, and was 
originally peculiar to these two alone, the conception of the 
Theocracy was accepted by all the Reformers of Switzerland and 
of Wittenberg and by the founders of the Anglican State Church. 
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As is well known, that conception was a legacy from the Middle 
Ages, with the sole difference that the State was degraded to be 
the servant of the Roman Church ruled by the Vicar of Christ 
and itself exhibiting the appearance of a secular power. All the 
world knows how Luther delivered the State from this serfdom. 
He declared that the State, as well as the Church was an important 
and valuable divine institution, but the theocratic element was 
retained in as far as the duty was laid upon the State of guarding 
by its sanctions the commandments of the first as well as of the 
second table of the Law. In keeping with this the State was 
accorded the right of reformation and the supreme control of the 
Reformed Church. The State Church grew naturally out of 
the fundamental theocratic conception that was almost univer- © 
sally held at the time. Bucer too followed this theocratic idea 
that prevailed throughout Reformed Christendom. Without 
conscious bias he put his book into the hands of the youthful 
Edward VI to help him in drawing up his plans for the rearrange- 
ment of Church and State in England according to the new 
interpretation of the Word of God. Bucer promised Edward 
that if England would but seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and obediently follow the laws of divine truth, 
all other needful things would be added to her in abundance. 
England, he added, would be feared of all her foes, “‘ because the 
Lord Himself would be her guide and ruler ” (De regno Christi, 
p- 158). With this goal in view Bucer laid down numerous 
detailed instructions as to how the Reformation should be 
carried through, how the Gospel should be preached and the 
Church governed, and how all open opposition to the saving 
truth of God should be suppressed. But he also took account 
of the whole life of the nation, and had muchtosay about marriage, 
care of the poor, schools, agriculture, commerce, industry, luxury 
and idleness, public officials, and the administration of law. 
This shows clearly how acceptance of the “ Headship of Christ ” 
means and implies a complete carrying through of the theocratic 
conception of the State. In exactly the same way Calvin in 
Geneva not only insisted on complete acceptance of the theo- 
cracy, but put it into practice as far as he possibly could. The 
close affinity between him and Bucer is also shown by the fact 
that the ideal of Church and State which Bucer sketched for 
England very closely resembles that aimed at by Calvin in 
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It must be admitted that, with all the blessings it brought 
to the city itself and to large parts of the Protestant world, the 
Genevan theocracy had its defects. The theocratic conception 
of the State proved to be impossible in face of the new mentality 
that accompanied the Reformation. Only by brute force could it 
be maintained. Pauck, as we have seen, shows that Bucer’s plans, 
carefully adapted as they were to the actual conditions of 
the time, remained largely a dead letter. The violent measures 
of the Tudors, including those of the great virgin queen, were 
supported by an appeal to the powers which the theocratic con- 
ception of the State put into the hands of the government. But 
if Elizabeth’s frequent declaration that her only aim was the 
honour of God and the maintenance of true religion was not 
exactly hypocrisy, it was to a large extent outward show. The 
whole Church policy of Elizabeth was meant to secure the unity 
of the English people, and this in turn led to the increase of the 
political power. It was the State that governed the Church ; it 
was not the Church that made its theocratic aims effective. The 
Anglican Church soon submitted, and its theologians—men like 
Jewel, Whitgift and Hooker—justified this course in writings 
of great brilliance. 

This account of the history of the time—it is Pauck’s version 
—overlooks two things. First, that Elizabeth’s measures un- 
doubtedly served the Kingdom of God, because they enabled her 
to defeat Spain and the Counter-reformation and thereby saved 
Protestantism from complete destruction not only in the west, 
but perhaps also in Germany. But with regard to the inner 
conditions in England, Pauck has failed to estimate aright the 
services rendered by the Puritans—the true heirs of Calvin and 
therefore also of Bucer. Among the Puritans there arose as 
early as the sixteenth century a small group, the Brownists, 
persecuted by the State Church, who lost faith in the theocratic 
conception of the State, or at least they condemned as anti- 
Christian State influence on religion and on freedom of 
conscience." 

As a result, in spite of the relapse caused by the English 
Revolution and by the foundation of New England in America, 
there gradually arose a new conception of the State, while on the 


other hand the “ Headship of Christ ” continued to be held in 


* See my essay, Der Kongregationalistische Kirchenbegriff in Die Frage nach der Kirche, lectures 
delivered during the first theological week of the Reform. Bund, dain 1925, pp. 48f. 
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undiminished strength by the original congregationalists. Is 
there not here a suggestion for us to-day with regard to the 
solution of the burning question of the Kingdom of God on 
earth? On the one hand, complete recognition of the Headship 
of Christ, i.¢. the unconditional carrying out of the will of Christ 
in the Church, the cleansing of the Church from all that is worldly 
according to the written Word of Truth, and the permeation 
with the Gospel Spirit of the entire national life, its business 
and its politics. But on the other hand, the emancipation of 
the State ; the abandonment of the theocracy and of the opinion 
that there can ever really be a Christian State ; extreme care on 
the part of the Church lest it share responsibility for wrong 
measures or laws, or, as is happening nowadays, invoke political 
means and sanctions to attain its purposes. ‘That is to say, the 
Headship of Christ without Theocracy. But is this possible ? 
Does it not do injustice to the State? Much might be said on 
this subject, but limits of space forbid. But if it be true, as Pauck 
says in his concluding sentence (p. 204), “‘ The Kingdom of God 
cannot be realised on earth,” still the fellowship of believers will 
use all the gifts and powers that come to them from their Head 
and labour as if it were possible to bring in the Kingdom of God. 
It was just this “ urge ” to obey the Gospel, and this appeal for 
brotherly love, that Bucer had in mind when he spoke of the 
Headship of Christ and of the regnum Christi. He thus disclosed 
an aspect of Protestant Christianity which must always be kept 
in view, especially in our own day, when so many people have lost 
not only the conception of a Christian State, but the Christian 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST’S QUESTION. 
A Strupy 1n Gospet THERAPEUTICS 


Fartu is faith ; and, because it is what it is, it has in it no element 
of doubt. For doubt is alien to its nature. The believer gets 
his name as a believer from the fact that he believes. He has 
faith and faith harbours no doubt. It may be weak; but, how- 
ever weak it is, it not only is not unbelief or doubt; it is the 
opposite of both. Yet in the believer, as distinct from his faith, 
there is room for much more than the faith for which he gets his 
name. Doubt or unbelief runs in the very teeth of faith. The 
believer, however, may have his own share of doubts and 
hesitancies and unbelief. “The besetting sin,” as Dr. Moody 
Stuart once put it, “ of believers is unbelief.” 

The warfare of the regenerate, when “the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit and the Spirit against the flesh,” is all along the 
line. Thus in them there is a conflict between faith and unbelief. 
The latter may vary in its range from a feeling of unresolved 
difficulties through hesitancies and doubt up to militant and 
positive unbelief. In all its manifestations it joins issue with the 
belief of the Gospel. And it is of the same nature in the 
regenerate as it is in the unregenerate. In the former, it is the 
principle that wars against the faith which has the upper hand. 
In the latter it is the reigning principle. A life of doubt diversified 
by faith, such as it is, may give place to one of faith diversified by 
doubt. Where a living faith is, it may be much held down. And 
there may be such a refreshing and invigorating of the life of the 
downtrodden subject of regenerating grace that clearly and 
definitely and decidedly the victory lies with the new life. Yet, 
however high one may rise in the life of faith, while the believer is 
here on earth he is not exempted from experience of sifting and 
temptation ; and he may be much shaken by the assaults of un- 
belief. In connection with such experiences it is worth our while 
to take note of the method adopted by our Lord in dealing with 
one so tried. That method has in it lessons for us still. In two of 
the Gospels, Matthew xi. 2-5, and Luke vii. 18-23, we are told 
how John the Baptist sent some of his disciples to our Lord with 
the question, “‘ Art Thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another ?” 
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By the time that John sent his disciples with his question he 
had run his public course. His meteoric ministry was at an end. 
What a difference there was between his prison life and the bustle 
and stir that he had once known! His teaching had created a 
sensation in Israel. The people crowded to wait upon him; 
multitudes hung upon his lips and many accepted his baptism. 
Hopes were awakened and expectation was on tip-toe. Religious 
excitement rose to a high pitch; and John had borne all this strain. 
His has been a strenuous life. 

But now the past is definitely past. The crowds no longer 
flock to hear him. He no longer as the prophet of judgment 
puts the trumpet to his mouth. He no longer summons Israel 
to repentance, nor does he direct his hearers to wait for the 
manifestation of that One who, coming after him, was preferred 
before him, the latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose. The hand of the tyrant lay heavy upon him ; 
and the prison he had already entered he was not to leave alive. 
What in his dungeon his communings with his inner self may have 
been, what his review of the past and of his own heart may have 
been, we know very little about. But he was in such changed 
circumstances that he was bound to face questions that doubtless 
arose and challenged him to answer them. Had he run in vain or 
laboured in vain? Had he been but deluding himself and 
deceiving the people? Surely, if he was indeed the forerunner 
of Messiah, the herald of the King, and if the King had indeed 
come, He would not suffer His friend and faithful servant to 
languish in this dungeon. If the Kingdom was indeed so near 
and the Lord had indeed appeared he would surely not be left long 
to endure the rage of an ungodly Herod. If such thoughts found 
a place in his heart they were but natural. For there was no relief 
from the load that lay upon him. 

John sent his disciples with his question. Not a few interpret 
this whole incident as though it were not to be thought of that 
such a man as the Baptist should give way for as much as amoment 
to the weaknesses to which even sanctified humanity is liable. 
They maintain that John knew no doubt or hesitation, but that 
in this whole matter he acted merely for the benefit of the few 
disciples that still had access tohimin his confinement. There 
is no doubt that the answer which was sent to John was one that 
was fitted to benefit not only himself but also his disciples. Yet it 
looks altogether too much like a bit of make-believe and play-acting 
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on his part to send his disciples as he did if it was only their 
good apart from his own that he hadin mind It is quite true that 
John was a man great in godliness and in faith. But how often 
have the saints of God tripped and stumbled not where they were 
weakest, but where they were strongest ? It is true also that the 
Baptist was a witness to the Light and his witness was self- 
consistent throughout. It was all of one piece. John in the 
course of his ministry drew a straight furrow from first to last. 
But it is a needless confusion to mistake John the public witness 
for John the Israelite indeed. 

John was both an Israelite indeed and a witness for God. 
But many things might enter into his experience in his private 
character that did not reflect themselves in his public life. In 
his testimony he was no reed shaken by the wind; but John, the 
man, however apt we may be to forget it, was like his great proto- 
type, in whose spirit and power he came, a man of like passions 
with ourselves. He was open to all the temptations and trials, 
and subject to all the weaknesses and infirmities that cleave to the 
children of God while they are here on earth. High as he had 
risen in the life of godliness, he was not out of the range for Satan’s 
shafts. While in himself weak like other men, he had been 
throughout his ministry upheld by the Lord who had sent him 
to preach. He had no wealth of inherent resources such as might 
exempt him from the need of being constantly upheld. The 
prophet who in Israel was an iron post and brazen wall against 
the people was what he was not because of any innate strength 
that rendered him superior to what assailed him ; but God who 
chose and called him with all his known weakness held him up and 
made good His own word of promise. This had been the case 
with Jeremiah: this was the case with John. 

Jeremiah with all his unflinching faithfulness in proclaiming 
his message was no stranger to a sense of his own weakness. He 
felt the situation in which he was placed ; and it was not because 
he took kindly to reproach and reviling that he was enabled to 
persevere. His Lord carried him through. Similarly on this 
occasion we see in the case of John the Baptist how apparent his 
weakness as a man was while this very weakness serves only to set 
off the marvellous constancy and unbending fidelity he showed as 
he executed the special task with which he had been put in trust. 

The answer that our Lord sent back to John’s question casts 
light on the precise situation that had to be met. It consists of 
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evidence such as was fitted, and no doubt intended, to silence any 
questionings that the Baptist might have. And this answer was 
directed to John himself. His disciples were but charged to 
convey it. In so doing they might profit by it. But the answer 
was not for them, but for their master, and this lets us see his state 
of mind. Besides the very suggestion that John was a reed 
shaken with the wind may have been called forth by the impression 
which his question made upon the multitude when that question 
was looked at in the light of his former teaching and witness. 

The question itself was couched in the language of the Old 
Testament era. The fathers looked forward to the Coming 
Redeemer. The Seed of the woman had been long promised. 
The families of the earth that were accursed were to be blessed in 
the Seed of Abraham ; and that Seed was expected. Messiah 
was to come as David’s son to sit on the throne of Israel. And so 
from the standpoint of promise and prophecy, as yet unfulfilled, 
the Old Testament believers when they spoke of the order of things 
that He was to inaugurate might speak of the world tocome. Of 
Himself they spoke as the Coming One. He was to come because 
He was promised; and the very name thus given speaks of a 
believing acceptance of the prophetic word which told of Him. 
He is promised ; the promise will be made good ; He will come. 
So the promised Deliverer was named the “ Coming One.” And 
it is in the words of an Old Testament believer that John the 
Baptist put his question : “ Art Thou the Coming One, or do we 
look for another?” If the standpoint of the question is that of a 
believer in the prophetic word, the answer is one that accepts this 
standpoint as warranted, and it is given accordingly. 

There were other possible answers that conceivably might 
have been given. There might have been, for instance, a direct 
affirmative, “Iam.” But all the ends that such an answer could 
secure were secured by the one that was in fact given. Or our 
Lord, knowing that John was downcast, might have sent him an 
answer full of direct comfort, assuring him that he need not be 
cast down. Or, again, He might have rebuked His forerunner 
for giving place even for a moment to questionings that were so 
much out of keeping with his own remarkable past. But, as 
prophecy declared of Messiah that He would not break the 
bruised reed, now was not the time to administer a direct rebuke. 
We may admit that there was reason for rebuke, yet we see how 
gently our Lord dealt with His tried servant. When his difficulty 
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was met let it be enough of rebuke for him that he has needed 
to be rebuked. The answer actually given was so satisfactory 
that once it was received John might well turn upon himself, “ O ! 
slow of heart that I was, when I gave place to such thoughts as 
have been the harassing companions of my solitary hours.” 
Self-reproach would thus mingle with his satisfaction. So without 
unnecessary directness our Lord in His wisdom secured the two- 
fold result. He satisfied His friend and allowed him to take in the 
exact meaning of the situation in which he found himself. 

On the other hand though the answer given was fitted to 
comfort the prisoner, it did not assume the form of direct 
comfort. Our Lord did not charge John’s disciples to return to 
their master saying, “ Fear not, John, you have not run in vain, 
neither have you laboured in vain. You have indeed been the 
forerunner of Messiah sent to prepare His way before Him. Your 
work has by no means gone for nothing.” Yet without comfort- 
ing in this direct fashion Christ comforted none the less really by 
the method which He adopted. Were the direct course taken, 
John, it is true, might realise that He to whom he had sent was 
indeed a prophet, and more than a prophet, one that knew heart 
secrets. But the indirect method adopted secured the desired 
result of cheering the Baptist’s heart. For once his difficulties 
were met and he was satisfied on the main point, he might say to 
himself, “ I have not run in vain, nor laboured in vain. This is 
very Christ, and I have neither deceived Israel nor been deceived 
myself. If it seems good to the Lord that my light should thus 
go out in darkness, so be it. He must increase; but I must 
decrease.” 

The answer given by our Lord secured that the various ends 
of comfort and correction and confirmation were attained. For 
it took John at the standpoint that he occupied and submitted to 
him evidence such as was fitted to satisfy his mind and to allay his 
fears. If he spoke the language of an Old Testament believer he 
was thrown back on those lively oracles to see what they had to 
say of the Hope of Israel. And the facts, which his two disciples 
were in a position to attest, were evidences that went to show that 
the signs proper to the Hope were forthcoming. Might he not 
read in the Prophets who told the covenant people of the coming 
redemption what signs they gave by which the Redeemer might 
be recognised when He came? ‘The Evangelical Prophet had 
said, “ Your God shall come and save you. Then the eyes of the 
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blind shall be opened and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, 
the lame man shall leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing.” Such were the promised tokens that should bear 
witness to the presence among them of their Redeemer. If they 
expected that He should come they must expect that His attesting 
signs should accompany Him. 

Now the works promised were the very works that our Lord 
wrought. Some of them were wrought in the presence of John’s 
messengers. Other similar works they might well hear spoken of 
among the followers of Christ, for they had been recently 
wrought. The messengers saw and heard these things and in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word should be 
established. They could bring back to their master the report of 
what their eyes had seen and of what their ears had heard. So 
the answer that they were bidden convey to the Baptist was 
“Show the things that ye have heard and seen; the blind 
receive their sight ; the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed ; the 
deaf hear; the dead are raised and to the poor the Gospel is 
preached ; and blessed is he who shall not be offended in Me.” 

There they were, competent witnesses, sent back with an 
answer that was meant to meet the Precise case and need of him 
who had sent them with his question. They were charged to 
report what they had seen; and they had seen the signs of 
Messiah. Let them but report this and John is sent to the 
Scriptures of the Prophets. Are these or are they not the signs 
of Messiah ? Look on this picture that Isaiah gives. Look on 
that picture that your disciples give; and say, are not these works 
which Jesus works and which they report the very works that are 
characteristic of the promised Redeemer and appropriate to His 
mission ? 

The works of our Lord bore witness to Him. They were the 
shining forth of His glory. As works of wonder they were fitted 
to arrest the attention of the spectators and to convince them that 
here there was no ordinary person. They were works that He 
wrought in the physical sphere that were in full harmony with the 
great work that He came to perform in the spiritual sphere. For 
this cause had He been manifested that He might destroy the 
works of the devil. In carrying out this the end of His manifesta- 
tion He works such wonders of grace that the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the dead rise to 
newness of life. There is a close analogy in this way between the 
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works of wonder that He performed in the course of His ministry 
on earth and the lasting work that Hecontinues to work throughout 
the ages in His exhibition of mediatorial grace. This likeness fits 
these works to be signs. They are the proper works of the 
Saviour, bearing as they do the stamp of His characteristic 
beneficence. As works of beneficence and as works of wonder 
appropriate to the ends of His mission they may well be held to 
be signs and tokens that He is indeed the Christ. On one 
occasion we find our Lord appealing to them as proof that 
authenticated His claims: “If ye believe not Me, believe the 
works.”” They were evidence that could not easily be got over 
or gainsaid. By themselves they were well fitted to satisfy the 
onlookers and bystanders and all to whom the report of them comes, 
The signs of Messiah were surely exhibited and in view of them 
all that bowed to the authority of Holy Writ might well acquiesce 
in the claims that He made. 

Such works as our Lord wrought might well satisfy as 
evidence of who He was. Yet the mere working of a sign or signs 
should not be enough to induce Israel to rest unquestioningly in 
the prophetic claims of one professing to come with a message 
from God. It was contemplated in the Law as a possibility for 
which provision had to be made, that men should arise and lay 
claim to a Divine commission who were but impostors. Such 
impostors might give a sign and it might be fulfilled. In such a 
case the people were not left defenceless. A principle of guidance 
was anrounced that would help them to discriminate between the 
false prophet and the true. The deceiver whose sign did not 
come to pass and whose word failed afforded a simple case. But 
if a sign was given and it came to pass this was not enough. For 
if the teaching of the would-be prophet drew them away from the 
Law of the Lord they were not to heed his sign. Thus a principle 
was laid down by the application of which they should be safely 
guided in discerning who were and who were not messengers 
from heaven. No addition or accretion to the Revelation 
previously given might be out of harmony with what they had 
already in their hands. 

The possibility of legitimate growth or development of the 
Word of Revelation in the hands of Israel was not ruled out. But 
all professed advances that were not in keeping with the nucleus 
already given were excluded. What was new must be in harmony 
with what was old. It might be an opening up or a further 
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application of it. But it must not call in question the Divine 
Authority of the earlier Deposit. It must not slight or contemn 
what had admittedly come from God. The Old Testament gives 
us a record of development after this fashion. The prophets, 
and the historical writers, add to the primary Divine Revelation 
that the Law supplies.. But they are all in keeping with the Law. 
And if the Law spoke of One like unto Moses who should be raised 
up, it virtually foretold the coming of the day when the order laid 
down by itself should be a thing of the past. For that Prophet 
who should be raised like unto Moses would resemble him in those 
respects in which Moses surpassed the ordinary members of the. 
company of the prophets. Under the auspices of the coming 
Prophet a new order of things should be set on foot ; and this was 
so far understood in Israel that the days of Messiah were regarded 
in anticipation as a new world. The bud was opening and as 
it opened it disclosed more and more of what was previously hid 
in its bosom. 

There was nothing in the teaching of our Lord that laid it 
open to the charge that it evacuated the Holy Oracles. No doubt 
there was in it an advance on anything that had been heard 
before. But it was an advance in full sympathy with the past. 
It was but an opening up of what was implicitly in the promises 
already given and an adaptation of the permanent elements of 
the past to the new conditions that were being introduced. In. 
view of this with such attestation by way of signs there was an 
overflowing abundance of evidence to confirm His claims. His 
words taken by themselves were sufficient evidence of who He was. 
Never did man speak like Him. But there was not the mere 
evidence of works and of words; there was account to be taken 
also of their conjoint witness. This is the evidence that is brought 
before the notice of John. 

The words of our Lord bore upon them their own stamp. 
This told of heavenly origin and final authority. Such words 
made an appeal to all; and we have on record in the Gospels 
the effect that they had on the multitudes that heard Him speak. 
They were astonished at His doctrine, for His word was with 
authority ; and they felt this. The officers sent by the rulers 
returned to say that never man spake like this Man; and the 
common people heard Him gladly. Such was the effect produced 
by His teaching on outsiders. The inner circle of His true 
disciples knew His words to be the words of eternal life. This 
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they did because they were His sheep, and, being His sheep, they 
knew the voice of the Shepherd. As subjects of regenerating 
grace they were partakers of spiritual discernment; and this 
availed to make a discrimination between the voice of the 
Shepherd and that of the stranger. Thus His words alone were 
enough to tell them who He was. These words uttered His 
thoughts; and the thoughts of God are each of them a great deep. 
If heaven, earth and sea bear witness to the glory of their Maker 
and tell out His thoughts of wisdom and of goodness, of majesty 
and of might, so that, as it were, His handwriting is to be read 
upon them, surely the thoughts of God with regard to redemption 
are capable of authenticating themselves and proving that they 
are His thoughts indeed. It is a profoundly rational thing for 
him who apprehends their glory to accept them and to rest inthem 
as the very thoughts of God. 

There is such an agreement between the work of God in the 
hearts of those that He has called and His word that utters His 
thought that the Word evokes a response from their heart of 
hearts, and they can rest in quiet confidence in the Spirit-given 
Word. This they do when the self-same Spirit who gave it by 
inspiration seals it on the soul. Here is an abiding source of 
assurance to the children of God in all ages and we may see in the 
case of John who indeed belonged to the Israel of God what effect 
the report of our Lord’s teaching was fitted to have upon him. 
His disciples were bidden to tell him not only what they had seen 
but what they had heard. In doing this they would rehearse 
not only what they had heard others tell of the works of Christ, 
but what they had heard from either Himself or others of His 
Word. When John, an Israelite indeed, if ever any one was, 
heard the teaching of our Lord there was in his heart a chord that 
would vibrate to the message. As one of the flock of the Shepherd 
of Israel he might well know the Shepherd’s voice, and on hearing 
it be fully satisfied that this was indeed the Word of God. 
Thus the report of what his disciples heard, apart altogether 
from the report of what they saw, might convince and satisfy 
him 


Our Lord’s method of dealing with His servant shows His 
characteristic generosity. It is not only proof that He submits, 
but, as it were, proof upon proof. The works might satisfy. The 
words might satisfy. But here were works and words in con- 
junction. And surely such an overflow of evidence must overbear 
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and beat down all opposition. By the removal of the Baptist’s 

difficulties all the other ends that were in order were secured. 

This sheds light on the precise situation as it existed and had to 

be met. ‘To administer direct comfort, though, as we have seen, 

it might impress John with asenseof the knowledge and the insight 

of Jesus would fail to secure one of the ends even as regards 

comfort that the method adopted secures. To say, “Thou hast 

not run in vain, nor hast thou laboured in vain,” would drawaway 

John’s attention from what was at the root of his trouble ; or it 

would meet that trouble only indirectly. It would help to 

fix his thoughts on himself ; and pleasant thoughts of oneself— 
or self-complacency, are not in the line of scripture comfort. It 

is the knowledge not of ourselves, but of the Lord, that ministers 

comfort to the Church of God. Thus our Lord, in drawing 

John’s attention to the evidence He submitted that He was indeed 

the Christ, took the course that was fitted to disengage his 

servants’ brooding thoughts from himself and his own case. Let 

him but look outward. Let him but consider objective truth, 
and such truth when considered aright would have upon him its 

own suitable effect. 

The fact is significant in connection with the comfort 
ministered to the downcast prisoner that the witness which our 
Lord bore to John and the encomium that He passed upon him 
were not uttered in the hearing of his messengers. John had borne 
witness to the Light ; the Light was now to bear witness to John. 
But it was only when John’s disciples went back to their master 
that our Lord began to speak in the hearing of the multitude 
about John. Then He bore testimony to the greatness of the 
privilege which Israel had enjoyed in having such a messenger from 
heaven sent among them. This testimony was not meant for 
John ; or it would have been given in the hearing of his disciples 
before they went away. In all likelihood John in his dungeon 
never heard that such witness was borne to him. For it was not 
on this wise that he was to be comforted. His consolation was to 
flow from the truth, that was sufficient to comfort, that God had 
indeed visited to redeem His people and had raised up for thema 
Horn of salvation in the house of His servant David. When this 
truth came home with convincing power it brought with it an 
absorption in the concerns of the heavenly Kingdom. This 
meant that one’s own personal case was lost sight of. The 
principle proceeded upon in this instance is the principle that is 
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commonly employed by the Divine Wisdom in dealing with 
similar cases. 

As a rule experience of Gospel comfort and of relief from felt 
burdens comes not by looking within or considering ourselves, 
but by looking without and considering Jesus Christ. He is the 
Sun in the firmament of Revelation and truly light is sweet and a 
pleasant thing it is to behold the sun—this Sun of Righteousness 
who has risen with healing in His wings. The word testifies to 
His glory ; and it was a wise advice given by MacCheyne, “ For 
one look you take at yourself be sure to take ten looks at Christ.” 
Just as Peter walked on the waves so long as he looked to his Lord, 
as long as the believer considers Christ and has respect to the 
ample testimony that scripture bears to His glory, he will triumph. 
The walk of the Christian, as his life, is by faith. And as he walks 
and lives so he triumphs. 

The principle illustrated in our Lord’s treatment of the case 
of His servant, John, is one that runs through all His dealings with 
His Church in mediating the knowledge of Himself which He 
communicates to her through the Word. That Word bears 
witness to who He is and to what He has done. If the question 
is raised, “ Is this Jesus of whom we have heard so much indeed 
the Christ for whose coming Israel of old looked ?” what answer 
can be given to it? Has the kingdom of God been indeed set up 
onearth? Have the living and the healing waters indeed flowed 
forth from beneath the threshold of the House of God ? Is there 
or is there not a River of the Water of Life clear as crystal pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God and of the Lamb? Wheresoever 
these waters should go life and beauty were to attend their course, 
and with all its failures and shortcomings such has been the record 
of the Kingdom of God. Wherever Christ has come in history in 
the preaching of His Gospel there have been suitable signs 
following that serve to attest the Divinity of the message. Social 
life has been cleansed. Christian civilisation with its beneficent 
institutions is a standing phenomenon in the history of the world. 
It is a memorial of what the Gospel has done; and these are but 
the secondary fruits of the coming of Christ. The elevation of 
woman, the liberation of the slave, the righting of social wrongs, 
the purification and refinement of public life are but remote 
results of the advance of the healing stream. But there are not 
only the secondary, there are also the primary results of the coming 
of the Kingdom. 
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When Christ in His Gospel comes with power the direct and 


proper fruits of His coming are seen in lives that are renewed, in 
souls that have been saved, in sinners that have been born again. 
The proper works of Him who is revealed to destroy the works 
of the devil are seen in the spiritual sphere when He breaks the 
power of the kingdom of darkness, loosens the bands that hold 
fast the captives and sets the prisoners free. We have seen that 
His signs in the physical sphere answer His great work in the 
spiritual sphere. Even so as surely as He opened the eyes of the 
blind and unstopped the ears of the deaf He causes the spiritually 
blind to see and the spiritually deaf to hear. Many of the lame 
have learned to leap with delight in the knowledge of His 
salvation ; and He has enabled them to walk at liberty in loyal 
obedience and to run with delight in the way of His command- 
ments. Many leprous ones have felt His healing touch. He has 
cleansed them and their whole life ever since He visited them in 
mercy has been a witness to the reality of the change that His 
grace has wrought. Poor moral wrecks have been restored. Their 
flesh has come back like the flesh of a little child. The violent and 
the ungodly have been tamed and subdued. The Gospel is 
never without such seals and trophies to attest its heavenly origin. 

_ The life of Christ is as it were perpetuated or reproduced in 
His spiritual progeny. As the Second Man and a quickening 
Spirit He has a spiritually quickened seed. They bear His 
image; they wear His likeness; and the life of each of them 
bears witness to the Gospel that has transformed it. They are 
so many epistles of Christ known and read of all men. These 
are the direct results of His intervening grace. 

But just as when the noontide sun shines, not only is the 
landscape illuminated on which its rays fall directly even what 
is in shadow is bright by reason of the sunshine that is abroad. 
The shade itself is not the darkness of the night. So over and 
above the direct work of saving grace there is in the public life of 
Christian nations a high code of ethics accepted that would not 
otherwise find place, and practices that are freely indulged in 
when the darkness of night prevails hide their face as ashamed in 
the light of a Christian civilisation. Primary and secondary 
blessings alike that accompany and attest the Gospel of our Lord 
bear consentient testimony to the interposition of Heaven in the 
affairs of earth when our Lord came forth from the Father, 
and came into the world. The direct witness to the Gospel is 
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conveyed in the testimony of more than two witnesses. And the 
transmission of their record through intervening years is by the 
hands of men that believed their message, and each in his own 
place had reason to see that the river of God which is full of 
water carries down through the ages a fertilising and a fructifying 
stream. 

In the case of John there was the evidence of two witnesses 
to satisfy him. He saw not those works that they reported, nor 
did he hear the words that they heard. Their report was 
sufficient to establish the facts and to authenticate the teaching. 
We are still in the same position. We cannot see those works 
that our Lord wrought, nor can we as His followers did, hear His 
voice as He spoke the words of grace. But for the perpetuation 
of His message He has given us the reports of onlookers; and these 
reports are a trustworthy record of His earthly ministry. We 
cannot, it is true, be in precisely the same relation to His teaching 
as His immediate followers were. But it is the same Jesus that 
works still, that speaks still and that is still to be recognised and 
known. The transmitted record of His disciples’ witness stands 
good for all ages. The custodian divinely appointed for preserv- 
ing and handing down the documents of our faith has handed them 
down to us ; and the evidence afforded to their first readers of the 
works that they saw and put on record is with us yet. And this 
witness is fraught with a wealthofinternal evidence that sufficiently 
attests the Gospel to the spiritual mind and carries with it the 
conviction that it is in truth the word of God and that the 
revelation which it contains is the unfolding of His thoughts. 
The Gospels make their appeal to successive generations and 
demand that the Christ whose glory they reveal shall be received 
as indeed the Son of the Living God. 

Christianity as it takes its course through the world is ever 
attended by an increasing train of infallible proofs. For as it 
consistently produces its native fruits, and that most where it 
receives most faithful expression and closest adhesion, these fruits 
are an increasing confirmation of the truth of its witness that it is 
the one panacea for all the ills of earth. This it is; for it alone 
proclaims the one only name given under heaven among men 
whereby we must be saved. And as the unfolding of the scroll 
of prophetic prediction takes place in the history of the world, as 
one prediction after another finds fulfilment, and the confirmation 
of old fulfilments is increasingly attested to us in the course of 
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investigations that are carried on in Bible lands, the later genera- 
tions of men, if they are more remote in time from the age of the 
apostles, have, as it were, compensations that more than make up 
for any disadvantage they may feel to arise from the dim distance 
of the period in which the great facts of Revelation transpired. 
Christ in the Word still demands to be received. He offers, in the 
Word and in the history of His Kingdom alike, evidence that 
appeals most convincingly to those that are most loyal in heart 
and childlike in spirit. If the pure in heart shall see God, what is 
above all needed in order that God may be recognised in His work 
of grace as revealed in the mission of His Son, is that the heart 
should be set right, so that purged from malice and partial counsel 
it may be prepared to give to the claims of God the place that 
they demand as their own. 

What holds good in regard to the general claim that the 
Gospel makes on the various ages of the world, in virtue of the 
revelation which it affords of Christ, holds good in still another 
department of life. Cases occur where serious-minded children of 
God in whom the Redeemer has discovered Himself after a saving 
manner fall into darkness and uncertainty. ‘They are tempted to 
question or even to deny the reality of the discovery thus made. 
They may put the question, “ Was it of a truth Christ that 
manifested Himself to me, or have I been deceived by the mere 
working of my own mind? Have I mistaken imagination for 
reality and fancy for fact?” How now would such an one be 
satisfied ? Let there be but a renewal of his gracious acquaint- 
ance with the Lord of Glory and will not that satisfy? It will 
satisfy for the present. But what of the past? Has Christ 
indeed come to me or hasHe not? Well, if He has, He has wrought 
His own work, and the work of renewing grace is of a permanent 
character. It leaves traces that are unmistakable for its marks 
are indelible. If then He has come the blind see ; and however 
little satisfied they may be as to the clearness of their vision there 
is the fact that whereas they were blind now they see. They 
cannot look upon themselves and no more can they look upon the 
Lord and His Gospel as they once did. They may contrast the 
stupid deafness that once greeted the teaching of the Divine Word 
with what it afterwards came to be tothem. True, they lament 
that there is not the same alacrity on their own side that theyonce 
showed to hearken to its message and to search into its meaning. 
Yet their very sorrow that this is the case tells of the esteem and 
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goodwill that they cherish toward the Word. They may contrast 
their once leprous lives with what grace has done; and surely 
when they consider that what was once their delight is now their 
abhorrence and what was once their abhorrence is now their 
delight, they have in this a token that Christ indeed has made 
Himself known to them; for Satan does not cast out Satan. 
They were once dead ; and now they are sensible of the death 
that still cleaves to them. As they are sensible of this they are 
ill at ease ; and nothing would please them better than that this 
death should be taken away and their soul should live in the 
abounding fulness of an unfettered spiritual life. They surely 
live to God when this is the case. And they live because Christ 
has revealed Himself to them of a truth. From the effects of His 
presence they may safely conclude that He has indeed made 
Himself known to them as He does not to the world. That, 
however their languor may be removed and they may rejoice in 
his salvation they specially need to consider Him as He makes 
Himself known in His word. Let only the Spirit breathe upon 
the page and bring the truth to light and soul satisfaction is given. 
Resting in that Word the believer rejoices in the good news of the 
Gospel. So he answers the description of the true Israel who are 
circumcised in heart—that they rejoice in Christ Jesus. 

Thus the method taken by our Lord to meet John’s need 
and to give him such a gracious answer is a method that is fertile 
in applications. Time after time, in one way or another, He refers 
questioners to the record borne by competent witnesses who 
saw and heard for themselves and whose witness is offered to all 
ages in the narrative of our four Gospels. Thesame Jesus who 
then tabernacled among men is still accessible. And as through 
a pure transparent medium we may behold His glory in His works 
and in His words. He is still held in the galleries of His Gospel 
the Same yesterday, to-day, and forever. And as He passes by 
in this Gospel as it is read or preached, sinners that weare, we are 
warranted to make our way through the press to touch the hem 
of His garment. When we do this, healing virtue still flows forth 
from His sacred Person. 

Joun Macteop. 
Inverness 


RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 


Tue hinge of the controversy in connection with the Revision of 
the Anglican Prayer Book is found in these two points: the 
reservation of the elements of bread and wine that have been 
consecrated to a sacramental use, and the wearing of certain 
garments by the officiating minister in administering the 
Sacrament. In the re-revised prayer book, this reservation is 
only officially sanctioned with reference to the administration of 
the Sacrament to the sick, and so the reservation for purposes 
of adoration and worship is, if not positively yet negatively 
forbidden. The rubric about the wearing of certain garments 
during the celebration of the Sacraments is only objected to on 
the grounds that the wearing of such garments is in the Romanist 
Communion connected with the ascription of miraculous power 
to the administrator, enabling him to change the substance of the 
elements into the body, blood and divinity of Christ. The great 
objection urged against both the proposed reservation and the 
injunction to wear such garments is that they open the way to 
views of the Sacrament that are away from the Protestant stand- 
point, and are really an approach to the views that prevail in the 
Romanist communions. 

This leads to the question ‘‘ What is the Protestant view of 
the Sacraments and especially of the Lord’s Supper?” The 
Protestant view has this to commend it—that it lies between two 
extreme views. 

It abjures the conception that there is nothing in the 
Sacraments but the objective presentation of divine truth by 
means of symbols and symbolic actions. Our Scotch Confession 
of 1560 vehemently repudiates those who advance such a view. 
“We utterlie damne (condemn) the vanitie of those that affirm 
sacraments to be nothing else but bare and naked signs.—Whoso- 
ever slanders us that we believe and affirm sacraments to be naked 
and bare signs do injury to us, and speak against the manifest 
truth.” Robert Bruce, the Edinburgh minister, in his fine 
sermon on this subject says about the symbols: “I call them 
not signs because they represent only, but I call them signs 
because they have the body and blood conjointed with them. 
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because God has made them potent instruments to 
deliver that same thing which they signify.” This very same 
position has been taken up in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. ‘ There is,” it is there affirmed, “a spiritual relation 
or sacramental union between the sign and the thing signified, 
wherein it comes to pass that the names and effects of the one are 
attributed to the other.” The teaching of the thirty-nine 
Articles, which express the accepted creed of the Anglican Church 
is in perfect agreement with this view. It is there stated that the 
sacraments are “ not only badges and tokens of Christian pro- 
fession, but rather certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of 
grace, and of God’s goodwill towards us, by which He doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and 
confirm our faith in Him.” The meaning of those declarations 
is this, that there is more in the Sacraments than a picture 
expressing divine truth presented to the eye, and that the picture 
has a divine reality attached to it, that communicates itself to 
those who have the capacity to receive it. There are some 
paintings so lifelike that you would hardly be surprised if the 
person portrayed were to step out of the framework and address 
you. That is the wonderful thing that happens when faith 
gazes at the picture of the Saviour presented in the symbols used 
and the symbolic actions performed in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Christian poet, gazing at the portrait of his 
saintly mother, who had been long dead, breathes the desire: 
“Oh, that those lips had language.” This is a desire in relation 
to this picture of Christ that can be gratified. One has thus 
described an experience which came to him in connection with the 
observance of our Lord’s Supper : 


I stooped to see the wonder, and behold, 
Within the cup a Countenance Divine, 
Looked upwards at me through the trembling wine, 
Suffused with tenderest love and grief untold, 

The comfort of that sacramental token, 

From memory’s page time never will erase, 

The glass of that rich window may be broken, 

But not the mirrored image of His grace. 

Through which my dying Lord to me hath spoken, 
At His own holy table face to face. 


Perhaps the one phrase in the description of his experience, 
to which exception might be taken is “my dying Lord.” It 
should rather be “‘ My Living Lord who died for me, who loved 
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me and gave Himself for me.” Christ not only speaks to us across 
the centuries that have intervened since He spoke on earth, but He 
speaks to us in His word and in His Sacraments as the living and 
exalted Saviour. The Quaker American poet has beautifully 
expressed this thought : 


No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years ; 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He ; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


When we empty the Sacrament of this living, active presence 
of Christ communicating Himself in the benefits secured by His 
atoning death, we destroy its spiritual value. There may be 
mystery here—a mystery unintelligible to unenlightened human 
reason, but it is a mystery through which the light of divine 
grace shines brilliantly. The divine life, which is nourished by 
this self-communication of Christ, is also in this sense a mystery. 
The divine life in the human soul along the whole line of its 
deyelopment is in touch with mystery. 

The Protestant views of the Sacrament puts far more into 
it than naked and bare signs. It regards the symbols and symbolic 
actions as having something more in them than one way in which 
God objectively presents the truth of the Gospel. 

In advancing from this extremely low view of the sacrament, 
it stops short before an extreme view in the opposite direction 
is reached. This is the view that has obtained in the Latin and 
Greek Churches, and to a certain extent in the Lutheran Church. 
The essential thing in this view is that the symbols cease to be 
symbols, and become endued with a power to effect the ends 
contemplated in the sacrament, i.e., the communication of 
Christ. There are different conceptions in the different 
communions as to how the symbols become endued with this 
wondrous power. In every case the influence of the wonder- 
working, and life-giving Spirit is recognised, but His method of 
working and the effect produced is differently interpreted. In 
the Latin Church, the Romanist, the influence is exerted through 
a canonically ordained priest, i.e, one who can trace his 
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ecclesiastical descent from the Apostles, and through this Priest 
repeating in Latin the words used by Christ in instituting the 
Lord’s Supper. The effect produced is a miraculous change in 
the substance of the symbols—the bread and wine—while what 
are called the accidents remain unchanged. It is not what we 
see or touch or handle that becomes changed, but something 
behind the appearance that is invisible and intangible. It is 
asserted that in place of that substance there is, after the words 
of consecration have been uttered, the body, blood and divinity 
of Christ. It is well that we should be careful in our definition 
of this change, for the Romanist Authorities lay great stress upon 
it. Inthe late Dr. Alexander Whyte’s Hand-book on the Shorter 
Catechism, his comment on the words “ not after a corporeal or 
carnal manner, but by faith made partakers of His body and 
blood ” was in these terms: “ This is directed against the Popish 
doctrine of transubstantiation. According to that doctrine the 
bread and wine are changed into the very flesh and blood of 
Christ, so that all communicants, literally and physically eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of Christ.” He sent a copy of this 
volume to Cardinal Newman, and it was pointed out to him in 
return that he had somewhat misconstrued the real position as 
Cardinal Newman understood it. The word “ physically ” was 
the word to which exception was taken. “ Literally and physically 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of Christ.” So Dr. Whyte, to 
be quite accurate, changed his comment and made it read 
“According to this doctrine, the substance of the bread and 
wine is converted into the substance of the very flesh and blood 
of Christ—so that all communicants literally and substantially 
partake of His flesh and blood.” The position of the Romanist 
Church is thus stated by Cardinal Newman “ Not the most 
ignorant or stupid Catholic believes that he eats physically the 
body of our Lord. What we all believe is that we partake of the 
body and blood that hung upon the Cross, and in order that in the 
words of the Anglican Service ‘ Our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by His body, and our souls washed through His most 
precious blood,’ but as to how he brings this to pass, it is a 
mystery.” 
With this mysterious and miraculous change wrought on the 
substance of the symbols, they have an inherent power of effecting 
sacramental ends, in bringing to those who receive them 


participation in the actual body and blood of the Saviour. They 
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effect these ends, to use the famous, but expressive phrase “ Ex 
opere operato ”—by the mere participation outwardly. In the 
Greek Church the matter is somewhat differently conceived. 
The body and blood of Christ is regarded as so implanted in the 
substance of the bread and wine that the substance disappears and 
‘gives place to the Divine reality. The term “ Insubstantiation ” 
has been used to describe the effect, but the word “ Tran- 
substantiation ” is also used, as the effect in the end is the same. 
A Bishop of the Greek Church thus states his Church’s doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper. “Inthe mystery of the Eucharist, and at 
the moment of the priest’s invocation, God, the Holy Spirit, 
descends on the bread and wine, which have been set forth and 
sanctified and transubstantiates them into Christ’s body and 
blood (not transforms them but transubstantiates them, for the 
substance gets changed, while the form of bread and wine remains 
to our eyes unchanged ”’). 

In the Lutheran Church the effect produced by the Divine 
Spirit through the consecration and invocation does not effect 
the substance or accidents of the bread and wine, but adds to 
them the bodily presence of the exalted Saviour that is com- 
municated along with them to the recipients, although only with 
sanctifying effect in the case of those who receive in faith. What 
is effected is described as consubstantiation. 

The common feature of all these views, is that the symbols 
cease to be merely symbols and become changed through the 
bodily presence of Christ in them or under them with a potency 
in themselves to accomplish sacramental ends. This has issued 
especially in the Latin Church in developments in doctrine and 
practice that have led the Church far away from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. 

1. There isthe exaltation of the Priesthood. The members 
of it, through the supposed Apostolic succession, have conferred 
on them the power of effecting this miracle—the changing of the 
substance of the bread and wine into the very substance of Christ 
himself. The Divine Spirit and the exalted Saviour are, so to 
speak, at their command. With their words of consecration and 
invocation, the Spirit must descend upon the bread and wine 
transubstantiating them, and the Divine Saviour must come 
and take the place of that substance. In this the Anti-Christian 
character of the system is manifested. ‘Who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called‘God.’” It is in 
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connection with this exaltation that the wearing of certain 
garments in the administration of the Lord’s Supper has its 
place. These commanded garments are the insignia of the 
exalted position to which he has been raised and so of the powers 
with which he has been endowed. Hence the wearing of them 
is regarded as contributing to the efficacy of what is done by him. 
Whatever becomingness may be found in wearing the insignia of 
any official position in Church or State, the moment that any 
powers to effect any worthy ends is ascribed to these insignia, we 
areaway fromtheregionof reality. Especially in this the case with 
spiritual functions that are performed, with a view to the effecting 
of spiritual ends. To suppose that the wearing of a garment of a 
certain colour and shape is necessary to the efficacy of any spiritual 
function is not only to be away from the region of reality, but to 
touch the region of absurdity and superstition. 

2. There is with the exaltation of the Priesthood and with 
the working of this supposed miracle of transubstantiation the 
ascription to the Priest of a function that entirely transforms 
the simple beautiful rite instituted by Christ. Not only does the 
Priest bring the Saviour in His bodily presence into the place that 
had been occupied by the substance of the bread and wine, but he 
presumes to say, and to make the people believe, that he offers the 
sacrifice of Calvary afresh, and thus secures the remission of sins to 
the living and to the dead. It is a Christ, as sacrificed afresh by 
priestly hands that is appropriated by participation in the 
Sacrament, and that avails for the remission of sins. The 
invitation to the people is: ‘‘ Behold, in this wine and in this bread 
the Lamb of God laid afresh by me as a sacrifice on God’s altar, 
who takes away your sin.” It is no longer a memorial feast, 
exalting Calvary’s Cross on which Christ put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself, but a repetition of what took place at 
Calvary, or rather a travesty of it. 

This aspect of the Mass, and it enters into the very essence 
of the Romanist service, needs only to be brought into view, to 
make plain how far removed it is from the Supper as instituted 
by Christ in the Upper Room at Jerusalem, and as observed by His 
disciples in the early stages of the Christian era, of which glimpses 
are given to us in the New Testament. 

3. A third development is found in the reservation of the 
Sacrament. With Christ thus sacrificed afresh in the place of the 
substance of the bread and wine, a very sacred character is 
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acquired by them. They must be carefully preserved from any 
secular use, and must be exalted into objects of adoration and 
worship. When they are elevated in the priestly hands that 
have effected the wonderful transformation, the people must 
bend the knee in worship before them. They are afterwards 
with great pomp and ceremony carried to a place prepared for 
their reception inside the building, and as deposited there they 
are regarded as objects of worship. Lighted candles are placed 
before them and worship is demanded of all who come near or 
pass by them. They are taken from this receptacle to the 
bedside of those who are dying that they may be given to them 
ere passing away to “‘ fortify them ”—to use the phrase which they 
employ—against their entrance into the unseen world. It is 
not usual in the Romanist Communion to administer the 
sacrament in the homes of the people, except to those in “ articulo 
mortis ” about to pass away from this present life. 

This is an outline of the view of the Sacraments that is 
found at the other extreme from the elements being regarded as 
naked and bare signs. 

The Protestant view of them abjures the foundation on 
which the whole superstructure rests. This is found in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation—asserting that the substance of 
the bread and wine somehow departs and its place is taken by the 
body, blood and divinity of Christ. It is as emphatically 
renounced in the Thirty-nine Articles which form the Creed of 
the Anglican Church as it is in the Creed of any reformed 
Church. Here are the terms in which it is renounced : 

“Transubstantiation cannot be proved by Holy Writ, is 
repugnant to it, and has given occasion to many superstitions. 
Christ’s risen body cannot be present at one time in many and 
divers places. A believer ought not to believe or confess the real 
and bodily presence of Christ’s flesh and blood in the Sacrament. 
The offering of the Cross was once for all.” 

Here this doctrine of Transubstantiation is rejected first 
as having no basis in the teaching of Scripture, and beyond that 
as being repugnant to that teaching. It has been pointed out 
that the whole conception is “‘a pure accretion of a non-Hebraic, 
and sub-personal order. It came in originally to satisfy the 
Hellenistic mentality (essentially pagan) in its craving after a 
quasi physical ‘ food of immortality’ for the corruptible human 
body, but it strongly influenced both the language and sacramental 
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thought of the Patristic and Medieval Church, long after its 
original bodily, rather than doctrinal, interest, was forgotten. 
Evangelical grounds of objection to any realistic theory of 
Christ’s bodily presence, however attenuated its corporeal nature 
may be, are not only its exegetical impossibility (Christ could not 
thus give Himself to the Disciples at the first Supper), but the 
physical impossibility of bodily ubiquity. They include also its 
irrelevance to the communion of persons, and the fact that in 
claiming a superiority im kind for the sacramental species of grace 
it lowers in idea the level of normal abiding spiritual communion 
of Christians with Christ, and so creates a dualism in the life of 
grace asa whole. In neither of these two latter regards—the 
personal communion with Christ and the exaltation of so-called 
sacramental grace above grace imparted in other ways, can this 
doctrine be brought into harmony with the genius of the Gospel 
of Christ and of His Apostles and of the nature of Grace and Faith 
in the New Testament sense. Yet such harmony is the final test 
of all properly Christian Sacramental Theory.” 
This doctrine of Transubstantiation is rejected in the 
Thirty-nine Articles not only as unscriptural and anti-scriptural, 
but as “having given occasion to many superstitions.” The 
superstition specified is the supposed repetition of the sacrifice 
for sin made on Calvary. So it is said “‘ The offering of the 
Cross was once for all.” Behind this supposed repetition of the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ there lies this reservation of the Sacra- 
ment as it is called. There is really no meaning in the practice of 
Reservation unless a sacred character has been imparted to the 
elements, unless they have undergone some change by which they 
no longer remain bread and wine. In the Protestant view it is 
only in the use of them according to the divine appointment 
that they become vehicles through which is communicated as 
well as represented and sealed Christ and the benefits secured by 
His atoning death. After this use they revert back to their 
common use as merely bread and wine. So in the consecrating 
act there is set apart so much of the elements of bread and wine 
as may be used from a common to a holy and sacramental use. 
When the sacramental service is past what remains of the elements 
is removed from this sphere of “sacramentalism ” and come 
back to the ordinary sphere. If the sacrament is to be adminis- 
tered in the homes of those who have been unable, on account of 
weakness or old age, to come to the sacrament—and there is 
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nothing really against such a practice, but some things to com- 
mend it, then the elements must be freshly set apart—so much 
of them as shall be used—and afterwards solemnly administered to 
the person receiving it. The custom quite in harmony with the 
Protestant view that obtains in many quarters is for the minister, 
with at least two elders, to visit the home where the weak or the 
aged are and reverently repeat the simple sacramental service 
that has been engaged in in the Sanctuary on the same day. 

The objection to any reservation for any purpose whatever 
is that it is not necessary, and has behind it the idea that the 
elements of bread and wine have ceased to be what they naturally 
are, and have become something else. To justify it it requires 
something like the doctrine of Transubstantiation to be 
behind it. 

There are some, however, who seek to defend the practice 
without admitting this doctrine of Transubstantiation. Two 
lines of defence are stated in a recent able book on the Sacraments 
by Canon Oliver Chase Quick—the one criticised by him and 
rejected—and the other accepted and supported. The one that 
is criticised and rejected by him has as its basis the value of 
symbolism in religion. ‘“* By consecration in the Eucharist,” they 
say the elements “ are charged with new meaning” and as they 
continue to symbolise that meaning outside the rite itself, they 
may, at all times, be justifiably used as an external aid to the 
spiritual worship of the Lord’s person. Canon Quick’s objections 
to this ground for reservation are two-fold. The one is the 
endowment of the elements with the new meaning outside the 
Eucharistic rite. They are viewed as retaining the meaning, 
with which they have been charged by the act of consecration, 
after the administration of the Sacramental service. So they are 
regarded simply as symbols and nothing more, and they help 
simply as an external aid to worship. The second objection is 
that their concealment from view as reserved is hardly consistent 
with the service which they are supposed to render. ‘“‘ The 
reserved Sacrament is never perceptible to the bodily senses of the 
worshipper.” It is indeed surrounded by a possibly expressive 
symbolism of altar, tabernacle, lights, and the like, but its own 
presence is never outwardly apprehended at all. Now, if a 
Sacrament is in its essence an outward and visible sign of a 
spiritual reality, it is strange, to say the least, that in a sacramental 
worship the sacrament itself should be carefully guarded from 
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view. This concealment with the Romanist doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation behind it is intelligible—that concealment may be 
an appropriate expression of reverence—but it is not very 
intelligible on any other supposition. 

The whole question of the place of symbolism in New 
Testament worship is one that needs careful consideration. 
Under the plea that symbolism may be an external aid to worship 
things may be introduced into our places of worship and into the 
service that tend to destroy the simplicity that ought to 
characterise this New Testament worship. Whenever a symbol 
has any spiritual value attached to it, in itself, then it becomes a 
hindrance and not an aid to true spiritual worship. The brazen 
serpent was useful as a symbol of God’s healing power, and as a 
memorial of the wonderful working of God’s healing power, 
but when it itself became an object of devotion it was time to 
destroy it. 

We come now to examine the ground on which Canon Quick 
justifies this practice of the reservation of the Sacrament. It 
lies in the character that he ascribes to the sacramental rite. “‘ The 
action of every Eucharist begins in the inward and eternal sphere 
where Christ is seated at the right hand of God. Christ’s action 
then reaches its first stage of externalisation in the body, the 
Church, which at a given place and time, in the person of its priest, 
offers the bread and wine in memorial of His Passion. The 
action is then further externalised and extended into the 
consecrated bread and wine themselves as representing the 
offered body of Christ’s manhood. From this furthest and lowest 
point of externalisation the action of the living Christ returns 
back as they receive Him in communion. In them it brings 
forth the spiritual fruits of their own self-offering which raises 
them towards Heaven in Christ’s power. So the Eucharistic 
action returns in the end to Heaven, which was its source.”” The 
result of this action of Christ is that He externalises Himself in 
such a way that He, in His complete personality, is identified 
with the bread and wine. He is offered anew to God in them— 
they are given to communicants as representing this offered body 

of Christ’s manhood. So we are told that the effect of consecra- 
tion is such that there seems to be no reason why we should not 
willingly accept the statement “ that the bread and wine are so 
charged as to become the body and blood of Christ, if it be 
understood that the terms body and blood denote, not material 
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things as such, but outward things as they are in relation to a 
spiritual activity which operates and expresses itself through 
them.” 

With this change Canon Quick maintains that it is a laudable 
and an ancient custom that there should be reservation for the 
communion of those who are unavoidably prevented from 
attending the Eucharist in Church. 

This whole position differs from the Romanist position more 
in appearance than in reality. The action of Christ in the 
sacramental rite is rightly emphasised, but is wrongly interpreted. 
There is the conception of Christ externalising Himself. What 
ground is there in the Scripture teaching for this conception ? 
He manifests Himself in making His presence felt, but this is a 
different conception altogether from externalisation. Indeed 
the method of his manifestation as described in the New 
Testament seems to exclude this conception of externalisation. 
The question was asked “‘ How is it that Thou wilt manifest 
Thyself unto us and not unto the world” indicating that His 
manifestation of Himself was spiritual and could only be 
spiritually discerned. 

Then the conception of Christ as Christ being offered to 
God as a memorial of His Passion, in the consecration of the 
bread and wine, is alien from the teaching of the New Testament. 
Christ indeed, is pictured in the New Testament as presenting 
Himself to God as having offered a perfect atonement for Sin in 
His obedience unto death, even the death of the Cross. He 
appears in the presence of God for us as the advocate with the 
Father, and as having made propitiation for the sin of the world. 
But that He so identifies Himself with the bread and wine used 
in the Lord’s Supper—externalises Himself in them so that they 
become mysteriously changed into His body and blood—that He 
may be offered anew as a sacrifice—that conception has no basis 
whatever in New Testament teaching. “Once for all in the 
end of the age He put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 

Further there is the conception of a sacrificing priest. 
“The Church, which at a given place and time in the presence of 
its priest offers the bread and wine as a memorial of His Passion.” 
The only conception of the sacrificing human priest that is in 
harmony with New Testament teaching is that connected with 
the universal priesthood of believers. The sacrifices which they 
present are themselves in the offerings of different kinds, which 
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under the constraining power of the love of Christ in His great 
and perfect self-sacrifice for them they present to God. 

The conclusion is plain that the idea of reservation is 
inexplicably linked to the idea of some miraculous change effected 
upon the Sacramental elements investing them with a divine 


character and power. 
Rosert Morton. 


Glasgow. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NOMOGENESIS, OR EVOLUTION DETERMINED BY LAW.’ 


Tuere have been three phases of opinion with regard to the doctrines of Evolution 
and Natural Selection ; indeed we might say the same with regard to any new doctrine 
that has been before the world for a sufficient length of time. In the first phase, 
the theory was set forth with a wealth of observation and careful enquiry by C. 
Darwin and A, R. Wallace, and joyously taken up by Huxley and Haeckel as a rod 
for the backs of the orthodox theologians, by whom it was vigorously opposed. 
Then came the second phase; almost the whole scientific world, in Britain and 
overseas, came to accept the Darwinian theory as established beyond all doubt, and 
with many the corollary was that Nature could very well be accounted for without 
a Creator, and that the early chapters of Genesis could only be myth or folklore. 
For the most part the camp followers of science have not got beyond this phase 
yet. Since 1900 or thereabouts, led on mainly by the late Wm. Bateson, came 
the third phase. A number of eminent biologists, though possibly not the majority, 
are totally unconvinced that the origin of species has been by Natural Selection. 
To them, it remains a great mystery. As one of the best esteemed of the students 
of fossil botany (Prof. Bowers) has said, lines of descent in the plant world are more 
like a bundle of twigs, than the “ genealogical tree” of the Darwinians. 

Those who wish to read a whole-hearted exposition of the new views cannot do 
better than turn to Berg on Nomogenesis. The author, who is a D.Sc., Moscow, 
and Professor of Science in the University of Leningrad, is one of the few remaining 
scholars who, like Darwin, are almost equally at home in zoology, botany and pal- 
aeontology—a veritable survival of the old-time naturalists. His main case is set forth 
on the last page of the book, as follows :— 


DarwinisM : 


1. All organisms have developed 
from one or a few primary forms, i.e., 
in a mono- or oligo-phyletic manner. 

2. Subsequent evolution was diver- 
gent. 

3. based on chance variations, 


NoMoceEnssis : 


1. Organisms have developed from 
tens of thousands of primary forms, 
ie. polyphyletically. 

2. Subsequent evolution was 
chiefly convergent (partly divergent), 

3. based on laws, 


4. affecting a vast number of- 
individuals throughout an extensive 
territory, 


5. by leaps, paroxysms, muta- 


4. to which single and solitary 
individuals are subject, 


5. by means of slow, scarcely per- 
ceptible, continuous variations. 


The main arguments are two. 

First, the enormous frequency, the all-pervasiveness, of what is called Con- 
vergence, both amongst plants and animals, recent and extinct. That is to say, that 
two or more forms, which are totally unconnected, may come to have a remarkable 
common likeness in some important particular. For instance, three creatures are 
known that live on the surface of water, and have eyes like bifocal spectacles, the 
upper half to see in air and the lower half in water. But one is a beetle, and the 
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other two are fish, but quite unrelated. In Australia there are marsupials extra- 
ordinarily like their betters in the larger continents ; one resembles a wolf, another 
a bear, another a jerboa, another a rat, another a flying squirrel, and so on. The 
eye of the octopus is strangely like the eye of a vertebrate, but they have arisen 
separately. The Dipnoi (mudfish) and the Amphibia (frog, toad) both have gills 
and lungs, but the Amphibia did not come up from the Dipnoi. That mere chance 
should twice over convert a system of breathing by gills into one of breathing by 
lungs is, as Berg puts it, “a miracle no naturalist ought to credit (p. 174).” Count- 
less other examples of Convergence are given. 

The second main point is that in studying extinct forms of life, it is most un- 
usual to find a common ancestor for any series of living animals or plants living 
to-day. The common ancestor almost invariably turns out to be in some respect 
or other more complicated than its alleged descendants. True links are always 
missing. Nor do we find that Natural Selection has been able in the past, or is able 
to-day, to seize upon a few favoured individuals from amongst the mass of a species, 
and to effect by slow graduations a pass-over into new species better gifted for the part 
it has to play in life. Natural Selection kills off the deviations from the normal; it 
does not alter the standard; it preserves it. What does seem to have occurred 
is mass transformation of all the individuals of one species into another, but wherein 
the new species is better than the old it is often past the wit of man to say. The 
changes, too, are all in a determined direction evidently governed not by chance 
but by law. 

The thoughtful reader, we think, will form the conclusion that this third phase, 
as we have called it, is much easier to reconcile with the Historic Faith than its 
predecessors. There is not a word of Theism in Berg’s book ; coming from Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, one would hardly expect it. But Law surely demands a Law- 
giver. The old theorem that the origin of species can be explained by Chance has 
been too severely criticised to survive much longer. And if there have been, as 
Berg maintains, tens of thousands of original forms of life, the Christian believer 
is in good company if he holds that there was a special creation of man, and that the 

resemblances between the human body and that of the apes may be a question of 
Convergence, rather than of close relationship. 

The book is admirably translated from the Russian, and the general reader 
will find it no more difficult to understand than any average treatise on biology. 

There is a valuable and sympathetic Preface by Prof. D’Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson. 


A. Renpie SHort. 
Bristol. 


EVOLUTION IN THE BALANCES." 


One of the most formidable attacks made against the Reformed Faith in the present 
time is from science falsely so-called under the name of Evolution. Notwithstanding 
the discoveries of the Mendellists the Evolutionist, who is a dogmatist of the first 
order, keeps unconcernedly on his way asserting that the doctrine of a special 
creation as set forth in Scripture is untenable. In recent years Evolutionism has 
receive ' rather hard knocks from men of high standing in the scientific world. 
Among these writers are to be mentioned Prof. More’s Dogma of Evolution, Dr. 
O’Toole’s Case against Evolution, Berg’s Nomogenesis, Prof. McCready Price’s New 
Geology. In addition to these of a more purely scientific treatment of the subject, 
there have been published within recent years excellent works dealing with the sub- 
ject in a more popular way, such as Dr. Morton’s Bankruptcy of Evolution, Prof. 
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McCready Price’s Phantom of Evolution, Bishop’s Evolution Criticised. (Anexcellent 
little work and not so widely known as it ought to be. It is published by Oliphants, 
Ltd., and exposes the inconsistencies of Evolutionists from their own writings.) 
It is to this latter class Mr. Allen’s book belongs. The substance of the book 
appeared in the pages of “‘ The Presbyterian ” (Philadelphia) and in “ The Christian 
Age” (New York). The articles awakened considerable interest, and yielding to 
many invitations, Mr. Allen expanded, and made corrections of the press material, 
and issued it in book form. We are grateful to Mr. Allen for doing so, as the public 
have now an opportunity of learning from one who has the evolutionary literature 
well at his finger ends the real weakness of this aberration of the modern scientific 
mind, Mr. Allen has an excellent literary style which is characterised by clarity, 
and has a fine nervous strength. Ina short review like this it is impossible to dwell 
on the arguments advanced against Evolution or the skill with which the whole 
subject is treated, but there is one feature that will be of special interest to all who 
love the Reformed Faith, viz., the reverence the author shows for the Word of God. | 
To Mr. Allen the Bible is the final court of appeal. This book should be in the hands 
of ministers, students, and the young in our High Schools, as a counteractive of the 
widely prevalent teaching of evolution in most departments of human learning in 
these days. We most heartily commend it. In doing so, however, there are a few 
points which might be corrected in the event of a second edition being issued. At 
p- 67, when speaking of “ the insects and the arachnids” whose breathing organs 
were thought to be homologous, the statement “ as they were supposed to have 
a separate origin” seems to be scarcely what one would expect from the author’s 
argument. The statement on p. 70 relating to “ blood transfusion” requires 
correction. Prof. Nuttall’s experiments had reference to “ precipitin blood tests.” 
But these are points which do not seriously affect the author’s sustained argument. 
We would join Prof. Keyser of Hamma Divinity School, the eminent American 
Lutheran theologian, in saying : “ I would like to see an Evolutionist take up Mr. 
Allen’s items one by one and try to answer them.” 


Wick. 


D. Beaton. 


JEREMIAH, HIS TIME AND HIS WORK." 


Prorzssorn Wetcn’s volume on Jeremiah is not a commentary. It aims at setting 
forth the historical, political, and religious background of the prophet’s message, 
at unfolding the relation between his teaching and that of his predecessors in the 
prophetic office, particularly Amos and Hosea, and at separating “ the genuine 
Jeremianic material” from what the author regards as “later accretions.” A 
considerable part of the volume accordingly is devoted to a discussion of passages 
which form the subject of controversy among scholars. For this reason it makes 
somewhat hard reading, and is indeed a book for students rather than for the 
general public. It is also, at least from the viewpoint of the present writer, a 
difficult book to review, for the reason, mainly, that on almost every page it contains 
challenging statements that tempt one to essay the task of furnishing a scarcely less 
extended reply. In the present notice only a selected number of those contentious 
questions will be discussed. 

Professor Welch informs us that “ the volume is the outcome of many years’ 
work.” That at least is an assurance which will be accepted without any reserve 
by every reader of the book. There is not a page but bears evidence of long and 
careful study, of a comprehensive knowledge of the relevant literature, and of that 
striking independence of judgment with which readers of the author’s former 
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works are already familiar. Dr. Welch is never afraid to challenge the views of other 
scholars, however widely they may have been regarded as established conclusions, 
and he shows no small degree of inventive skill in producing rival theories of his 
own. Whether these alternative solutions are in every case more convincing than the 
opinions they are designed to displace is another matter. Professor Welch himself 
is conscious of the dangers which attend his initial task of sifting Jeremiah’s original 
message from the additions which, in his view, it received at the hands of post-exilic 
editors ; that is, of course, the danger of being influenced by purely subjective 
impressions; but he claims that his verdict on these questions is in every case 
determined by other and more solid considerations. We do not think, however, that 
he has always succeeded in making good this claim. 

Professor Welch believes that the Book of the Law which was discovered in the 
Temple during the reign of Josiah, and which had so stimulating an influence on 
the reforming activities of the young king, was the book of Deuteronomy. He does 
not, however, believe—and here to begin with he breaks a lance with a great array 
of modern scholars—that this book was written in the reign of Josiah, still less that 
it was of post-exilic origin. He is indeed somewhat scornful of the post-exilic 
hypothesis as a receptacle for inconvenient facts—although, let it be noted in 
passing, he himself does not hesitate, when hard pressed, to avail himself of this 
spacious dumping-ground. Dr. Welch holds that the Code of Deuteronomy was 
the Law Book of the Northern Kingdom, that it was brought to Jerusalem at some 
period between the reign of Hezekiah and that of Josiah, most probably during the 
reign of the latter king, and that it was adopted by the reformers of Judah in order 
to promote the interests of political and religious unity between the two Kingdoms. 
It is at this point that Professor Welch indulges in a speculation which—although 
it is not altogether original—he rightly anticipates will appear “ startlingly 
novel” to many of his readers. Not only, he suggests, was Deuteronomy 
brought to Jerusalem at this time, but also various other books of the 
Old Testament, which were amalgamated with the religious literature 
of Judah. It was at this time, according to Dr. Welch, that “ the accounts of the 
origins of Israel, the two documents called J and E in Genesis,” which “ are derived 
from Judah and Israel or Ephraim respectively,” were woven into a unified record, 
the aim of the incorporation being the furtherance of the great reform of the 
centralisation of worship in Jerusalem. On this account of the origin of pur 
present Book of Genesis a single comment may be made in passing. On the 
assumption of the composite character and late compilation of the Book, Professor 
Welch’s theory may no doubt serve as well as any other. If, however, we decline 
to accept the assumption ; if—to adduce but one consideration—we believe that our 
Lord Himself was not mistaken in his view of the authorship of Genesis, then we shall 
be compelled to regard the theory as one of those baseless speculations which will 
vanish out of sight in the day of fuller revelation. 

But to return to the Code of Deuteronomy. This document, Dr. Welch, 
affirms, was specially used to serve the ends of centralisation of worship. But the 
Book in its original form contained no warrant for such a course of action. This 
difficulty was got over by the men who edited the Code in the time of Josiah. They 
introduced the passage, ch. xii. 1-7, which lends its sanction to the Josianic reform. 
Thus did “ the pen of the scribes ” deal falsely, not hesitating to resort to forgery 
in order to serve the ends of ecclesiastical propaganda! Professor Welch is 
confronted with a difficulty in reconciling his view that Deuteronomy was a recent 
importation into Jerusalem with the fact that its discovery in the Temple manifestly 
came upon the whole community as an overwhelming surprise. It is not easy to 
believe that a document of such importance could have been laid aside and com- 
pletely forgotten within so short a time, especially if we accept the view that mean- 
while the hand of the scribe was busily engaged in the task of editing the other 
sacred books which had come from the Northern Kingdom. 
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On the question of Jeremiah’s attitude to Josiah’s Reform, Professor Welch 
holds decided views. He believes that the prophet was opposed tothe reform on the 
ground that it was false in principle, leading the nation to trust in the Temple with 
its ceremonial observances rather than in the living God ; that it was hurtful in its 
results, since its effect was to make Judah “worse and less capable of repentance than 
Israel” ; and that it had been introduced by a bad method, namely the falsification 
of Deuteronomy, already referred to, by “ the pen of the scribes.” Now, whatever 
the position of Jeremiah may have been with regard to the work of Josiah, there 
can be little doubt as to the personal attitude of Professor Welch. He can find little 
or nothing in the movement that is worthy of approval; and one cannot help 
feeling that in his interpretation of the passages on which the foregoing conclusions 
have been based, the prejudices of the Professor have unconsciously been transferred 
tothe prophet. In any case the present writer feels that the construction which he 
puts on ch, iii. 6-13, and ch. viii. 8, does not rest on a convincing exegesis. To ask 
us, for example, to believe that the words of ch. viii. 8—“‘ the pen of the scribes is in 
vain”—are a specific reference to the insertion into the original text of Deuteronomy 
of the section xii. 1-7, is to impose too great 2 strain on our confidence in Professor 
Welch’s exegetical insight. It is no doubt true that Jeremiah recognised that 
Josiah’s Reform was a superficial movement which had little real effect on the life of 
the nation, but there is no reliable evidence that he regarded it as essentially false in 
principle. Professor Welch dismisses too readily the evidence supplied by ch. xi. 1-6 
in support of this fact. 

Reference may here be made to Dr. Welch’s discussion of the famous passage 
in ch. vii. 21-23, in which Jeremiah refers to the question of the institution of 
sacrifice. He believes with the majority of modern scholars that the prophet’s 
words are to be understood as a definite denial that the sacrificial system had any 
Divine authority whatever. But, unlike a good many of his fellow-critics, he 
recognises that there are certain facts with regard tothe placewhich sacrificeoccupied 
in the religious life of Israel that cannot easily be set aside. Jeremiah, he admits, on 
this view of his words, “‘ contradicted the fundamental position of the Jewish law 
on sacrifice.” How then does he get over the difficulty? By assuming that the 
prophet, in the vehemence of his polemical zeal against the Temple and its ritual, 
committed the common fault of controversialists by exaggerating the facts! 
(pp. 145, 239). In plain language, he said what was not true. This is surely to 
place Jeremiah’s message in the category of “ chaff,” which is the description that 
he himself applies to the declarations of the false prophets. Still more easily, 
although perhaps less reprehensibly, does Professor Welch dispose of another fact 
which runs counter to his view of this much discussed passage. That is the fact that 
Jeremiah himself speaks of sacrifice as an institution which in a restored and purified 
nation is to enjoy the favour of God (cf. particularly xxxiii, 10, 11, 18). Professor 
Welch in this case simply cuts the knot by denying the authenticity of the passage. 
And he denies it on the very ground that it speaks with approval of the sacrificial 
system. “I find it impossible to believe,” he affirms, “ that a prophet who had 
declared that the sacrificial system formed no integral part of its religion should have 
stultified himself by erecting this and the whole Davidic line into the leading factors 
of the community’s restored life ” (p. 231). May we be permitted to say that if there 
is any stultifying here, it reveals itself in Professor Welch’s reasoning ? Surely, in this 
instance, he has given us a glaring instance of the fallacy of arguing in a circle. What 
an amount of trouble he and those who share his interpretation of Jeremiah’s utterance 
on this question would have been saved if they simply took the common-sense view that 
the prophet is not speaking in an absolute sense, but is using a familiar figure of 
speech for the purpose of emphasis. The truth he is driving home to the conscience 
of the nation is that ceremonial observances are of no religious value when they are 
divorced from morality of life. When Hosea declared that the Lord “will have 
mercy and not sacrifice,” he expressed the same truth in the same emphatic way. 
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And when our Lord said, “ Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life,” he was using a similar form of 
antithetical statement. 

Professor Welch has the courage to abandon what has for some time been 
regarded as an assured result of critical research when he denies that the foe from 
the north, which appears so often in Jeremiah’s earlier oracles, is to be identified with 
the Scythians. He deals faithfully with those scholars—Sir George Adam Smith, 
although he is not mentioned by name, is one of the worst offenders in this connection 
—who allege that Jeremiah had the Scythians in view to begin with, but that when he 
received fuller enlightenment he made certain alterations in his earlier prophecies 
in order to bring them into harmony with the facts. But Professor Welch does not 
admit that the prophet referred to the Chaldeans in these oracles. He denies in fact 
that he had any particular enemy before his mind at all, and explains the references to 
the northern peril in terms of general apocalyptic. As regards “ the North,” the term 
is not to be understood of geographical direction ; it merely represents the idea of 
mysterious terror. “It has become no longer a point of the compass, but the 
expression of an idea” (p. 124). Nor was the destroyer of the nations a historical 
figure ; he also was an idea. An obvious objection to this refinement of interpreta- 
tion is that the “ idea” is invested with attributes so detailed and specific that it is 
scarcely possible to believe that the prophet’s mind was occupied with nothing more 
than a general impression of impending judgment. But modern critics shrink 
from crediting the prophets with any supernatural power of prediction, and 
Professor Welch appears to share in this scepticism, when he explains away 
Jeremiah’s reference to the seventy years’ duration of the Exile as an interpolation 
inserted by a later hand (p. 174). 

In common with the great majority of critics Professor Welch believes that 
Jeremiah’s address in the Temple which is recorded in ch. vii. is the same as that 
which is described in ch. xxvi., and he explains the differences between the two by 
once more assuming the hand of the ubiquitous editor. On this point, however, we 
are inclined to ask, with Sir George Adam Smith, “‘ Why may Jeremiah not have spoken 
more than once on the same theme to the same, or a similar effect ? ” 

We cannot say that we have received much inspiration from Professor Welch’s 
scholarly volume. The prophet who stands forth from his pages is not indeed a 
specially majestic figure. Scarcely, indeed, does he stand head and shoulders above 
Hananiah, with whom he came so sharply in conflict. Professor Welch has no doubt 
a solid respect for Jeremiah, but it is a respect which never flames into enthusiasm. 
As we have seen, he is able to suggest that the prophet was so far left to himself as to 
fall into the error of controversial exaggeration, and he does not credit him, at least to 
any marked extent, with the gift of supernatural prevision. He deprives us of the 
passage which speaks of the Righteous Branch through whom the New Covenant was 
to be mediated, and, above all, he belittles Jeremiah’s teaching on the New Covenant 
itself, that great passage which is generally regarded as the culminating point of his 
prophetic message. These verses, he asserts, “ say nothing more than what was the 
burden of Jeremiah to his people throughout his life” (p. 229). It is just here, we 
think, that Professor Welch’s work is open to serious objection. He spends his 
strength on details of literary criticism, focussing his attention on the trees—for the 
purpose often of laying his axe to the roots of them—and fails to see, or perhaps it 
might be more accurate to say that he fails to bring us to see, the stately and 
far-stretching splendour of the wood. Of course a man’s work must be judged 
in the light of the special task which he sets himself to discharge, but we cannot 
help regretting that in this volume Professor Welch has not to a greater extent 
devoted his outstanding gifts of heart and mind to the task of unfolding, for the ends 
of spiritual edification, the great religious truths which constitute Jeremiah’s abiding 
contribution to prophetic literature. 

Nor can we close without saying a brief word with regard to Dr, Welch’s handling 
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of the sacred text. He allows himself a freedom of critical treatment so unrestricted 
that one would never guess from his pages that there is such a thing as prophetic 
inspiration. The Marquess Wellesley was once asked to state his opinion as to the 
merits of Dr. Johnson’s Latin Exercises. The nobleman appeared to realise the 
seriousness of the occasion, and after due deliberation announced his judgment with 
oracular gravity. “‘ They are all very bad,” he said, “ but some of them, perhaps, 
are worse than others.” There are Higher Critics, no doubt, who are worse than 


Professor Welch, 
ALEXANDER STEwartT. 
Edinburgh. 


LES ORIGINES DU NOUVEAU TESTAMENT:! 


Pastor Paut Farcues has set before himself the task of laying open the origins of 
the New Testament. He addresses himself both to historians and to thoughtful 
Christians generally. We read the opening words of the Preface with a feeling of 
joy. We are told that we must not give ourselves over to the purely critical mind, 
if truth is our object. The author goes on to say that a conviction respecting the 
value of the books of the New Testament must be deeply rooted in grounds of reason, 
in order that Dogmatics, Church History, and Evangelical Ethics may be worked out 
with precision. But our joy is short-lived, and is turned into uneasiness. For 
immediately he goes on to say that we are to walk in a middle path between the relig- 
ious mind and irreligious indifferentism. He calls upon us to behold the mean child- 
hood of evangelical Christianity, its quick and dramatic growth, its heroic develop- 
ment. And directly he reminds us that thick fogs lie heavy upon this stirring past 
which the marvellous searchlight of criticism has as yet been unable to penetrate. 
Nevertheless, according to the author, the light which flows from that obscure past 
is adequate to lead and even to transform souls. Thus his aim becomes the expos- 
ition of assured results arrived at by previous workers in this field. Pastor Fargues 
just gives us a compilation of the so-called assured results of the Modernist School— 
Albert and Jean Réville, August Sabatier, Loisy, Goguel, Bousset, Harnack, Weiss, 
Norden, Wellhausen. These are the scholars whom he chiefly praises, whose 
audacious surmises he sets forth with complacency. He looks upon all, or almost all 
the destructive conclusions of the Modernist School as well established. The result 
is that the qualities of his leaders are the qualities of his book also—shallowness, in- 
consistency, arbitrary judgments, vague conclusions respecting authors and dates. 

According to Pastor Fargues, the three first Gospels are deeply interesting because 
of the thought of Christ which they relate, the picture of Christ which they have 
drawn. These thoughts and this picture are the more trustworthy, because they 
surpass the intellectual and moral horizon of the writers. The sparkling tenets 
and the fresh-coloured parables re-echo faithfully the impression made upon the minds 
of the first disciples who heard the brilliant Reformer. Truly historical is that 
Reformer, whom the three Evangelists endeavoured to portray. In him are combined 
vivid imagination and sound sense, mysticism without morbidity, heroism conjoined 
with meekness, holiness condescending to mercifulness. Thus says Pastor 
Fargues. 

_ all this is but oratorical flourish. For, as to the narratives in the three 
first Gospels, they are but legendary tales in the eyes of our author, a kind of super- 
ficial strata lying over older and truer traditions. Under these strata are to be found 
the essential features of an itinerating ministry on the part of Jesus, in which healings 
of a physical and moral character bulked largely. The three first Gospels show us 
what the Apostolical Church thought, but they are not historical narratives. 


1 Les origines du Nouveau Testament. Par Paul Fargues. Paris: Bibliothéque d'études relig- 
ieuses, librairie Fischbacher. 1929. 12 francs. 
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The Gospel according to Luke, we are told, was not written by the companion 

of St. Paul. The extraordinary reason assigned for this conclusion is that this Gospel 
and Acts are by the same author, and Acts is held to have beencompiled by an unknown 
author who used the memoirs composed by the true Luke! 

The Gospel according to Mark derives from a proto-Mark, which Pastor Fargues 
assumes to have preceded the canonical Mark because Papias says that Mark wrote 
“ not indeed in order,” while the canonical Mark has “order.” But Pastor Fargues 
has not understood the true meaning of the words of Papias. These words are 
tantamount to the words nearly following: “with no intention of giving a con- 
nected account of the Lord’s oracles.” And that concerning Mark is contrasted 
with what in the same context is said concerning Matthew, to wit, that he wrote 
“ the oracles of the Lord in order.” Papias points out Matthew’s work as written 
in a more complete way. Mark wrote accurately—but not witnessing the whole 
series. 

As to the famous Logia, Pastor Fargues is, as in other cases, really inconsistent. 
On the one hand he says (p. 44) that the Logia were Sayings. On the other hand he 
says (p. 49) that the Logia were Sayings framed in narratives. He quotes in support 
of this second interpretation Professor Wabnitz, arguing from Papias’ use of Logia 
in speaking of Mark. Consequently the surmise that Logia were nothing but Sayings 
of the Lord, apart from His doings is found to be entirely false, and the whole of the 
complicated structure that has been built upon this misconstruction by the Modern- 
ists totters and crumbles before our eyes. Had not Pastor Fargues been prejudiced 
by the spirit of party, he could not himself be blind to this crumbling. 

Many other facts, too, evince that the Logia were “ sacred records,” relating 
what the Lord did or said, in behalf of men or His own glory, as well as what men said 
or did by way of response—these words being guaranteed as true in virtue of the 
supervision of God, and intended by Him to teach His people. All this might be 
well established if space did not forbid our discussing at length the use of the term 
Logia in Romans, in Hebrews, in Philo, in Irenaeus. 

In the opinion of Pastor Fargues, the Gospel according to John is no history 
of Christ, but a poem and a drama. This Gospel, we are told, sets before us a grand 
truth—the glory of Christ. The unknown author was as fully inspired as the bard 
whom we name “ the second Isaiah” . . . He was a Jew but he drew pregnant 
ideas from the Greek philosophical writings of his time. He was indebted to Philo 
for his idea of the Logos. His thought biassed by that philosopher assumed a hue of 
docetism, although he energetically endeavoured to do justice to the manhood of 
Christ. Thus in his tales Christ is depicted as being tired, hungry and thirsty. 

The various influences which told upon the author of the Fourth Gospel, account 
for the cloudy garb in which his book appears. Some of the characters he sets on the 
stage are phantasmal; they are pure abstractions. Some transactions related seem 
to have been contrived only in order that a precept might be imaged. 

This same disciple of Jesus “ who did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth,” wrote also the First Epistle of John, where we read that “ no lie is of the 
truth.” Yet if we believe Pastor Fargues this writer, showing off so much love of 
the truth, with all his claim to candour, was himself a liar! Our author does not 
give him that name, but to speak sincerely we must needs give it to him. Never- 
theless, the author daringly asserts that this theological novel is an edifying poem, 
because it sets forth the flashing truth of the glory of Christ. . . Such are the 
discrepancies in the thought of Pastor Fargues. To set forth such whims clearly 
is a sufficient refutation of them. . . . 

Pastor Fargues acknowledges the Pauline authorship of Thessalonians, Corin- 
thians, Philippians, Galatians, Romans, Philemon, But he regards the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, to Timothy and to Titus as spurious. 


Pastor Fargues opposes the Pauline authorship of Ephesians on the following 
grounds : 
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Firstly, because there is some uncertainty about the persons to whom it was 
addressed. We answer that that is a fact irrelevant to the question of authorship. 

Secondly, this Epistle is in its phraseology unlike the acknowledged Epistles 
of Paul. Thus in the Epistle to the Colossians Paul speaks of Christ as the head 
of the cosmic powers, the writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians gives to Christ the 
name of the head of the Church—But really there is no discrepancy here. The 
so-called cosmic powers spoken of in Col. ii. 10 are merely heavenly and powerful 
beings. These same powers and principalities are referred to in Ephesians i. 21 and 
are said to be under Christ as members under the head. They are the heavenly 
members of God’s family which is distinctly stated in the same Epistle (iii. 15) as 
having members, some on earth and others in heaven. 


Thirdly, there is said to be a discrepancy in the use of the word “ mystery.” 
In the Epistle to the Colossians (i. 26-27), Paul gives the name of mystery to the 
mystical union of the faithful with Christ. On the other hand, the Epistle to the 
Ephesians gives the same name to the intercourse—our author might have said union 
—of Christ with the Church. I confess I see here no discrepancy between the two 
uses of the term “ mystery.” 

On such frivolous grounds does Pastor Fargues conclude that the Epistle to 
the Ephesians must have been written, over the name of Paul, by some Christian 
who was much attached to the idea of the Church, taking at the same time many 
words and even passages from Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians. Again, a forgery ! 
Again, a forger who was a Christian ! 

Pastor Fargues does not admit the Pauline authorship of the Epistles to Timothy 
and to Titus, but on grounds which seem to us wholly unconvincing. 

The First Epistle of Peter is ascribed to some Christian who lived in the age 
following that of the Apostles. He was an imitator of St. Paul and of St. James. 
Luther was right in saying; “ This Epistle is one of the noblest books of the New 
Testament ; it is truly and purely Gospel.” But the writer, according to our author, 
was no Apostle. He thinks he can easily refute the objection that may be urged 
against his conclusion on the basis that Silvanus is mentioned as the writer’s secretary. 
That he takes as the gloss of a copyist anxious to strengthen the credit of the writer 
of the Epistle. 

We pass over what the writer has to say of the authorship of Hebrews, of 1, 2, 3, 
Jobn, of Revelation, and of James and of Jude. 

To sum up: According to Pastor Fargues, the three first Gospels are strata 
of legendary tales, the fourth Gospel was the work of a beloved companion of Jesus, 
and that beloved companion of Jesus was at once a philosopher and a forger, the 
book of Acts was another forgery, with which some fragments of the record of the 
voyage of St. Paul, and of some other true records were interwoven, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians and the Epistles to Timothy and to Titus are spurious, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was written by an Alexandrian follower of Philo and has no authority, 
the Epistles of St. James and of St. Peter are spurious, those of St. John are suppos- 
itious ! 

However, Pastor Fargues deems that from that heap of cheats and forgeries 
shining light will spread over the world. He firmly believes that the power of 
edifying as well as of comforting belongs to all the books of the New Testament— 
even out of books which seem to be strange, insignificant, violent—for they all exhibit 
a “strong hope of a new earth where righteousness will dwell.” And this hope, 
I apprehend, is what the author means by “ the evangelical spirit, the grand educator 
of the modern world.” 

But the fact is that hope resting upon a foundation of falsehood and imposture 
shall for ever be delusive and unproductive of self-sacrifice. Sound minds, fond of 
truth, and yearning after holiness, will never take these as the ground of their hope. 
They ask for candour, and like St. John they know that no lie is of the truth. 
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Let us thank God. We are told that there are at the Universities a small but 
increasing number of young men who are beginning to loath the Modernist food 
that is being offered to their faith. They are hungry after food more nourishing 
to their intellect and to their faith. And, by the blessing of God, we shall give it 
them. 


Leon Bovuttton. 
Montauban, France. 


PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS." 


Tuts handsomely bound volume contains the lectures which Professor A.T . Robertson 
delivered in 1926 in the Princeton Theological Seminary, when he held the “ Stone ” 
Lectureship there. In a brief but interesting Preface he informs us that in the 
interval between then and now these same lectures, substantially as we have them 
in this volume, were repeated in the hearing of students of the Lane Theological 
Seminary of Cincinnati, and the Northern Baptist Theological Seminary of Chicago. 
The volume consists of twelve chapters, the first chapter serving the purpose 
of an Introduction, and furnishing the dark background against which the remaining 
eleven chapters are set up, a foil to lend vividness to the remainder of the book. 
In the first chapter we have the Intellectuals, in the other eleven, Paul. 
This volume makes a noteworthy contribution to the interpretation and elucid- 
ation of Colossians—admittedly one of the most difficult of Paul’s Epistles. Its 
success, as we reckon it, is in large measure due to the emphasis that is placed in the 
opening chapter on the Gnostic heresy, and the firmness with which the principle 
is, throughout the Exposition, applied, that Paul’s statements, in the forms of both 
doctrine and practice, must be construed as in the presence of that Gnosticism that, 
in the beginning of the seventh decade of our era, was already threatening to poison 
the minds of comparatively inexperienced converts to the Christian faith in Colossae 
and other adjacent towns in the Lycus Valley. Gnosticism is a large theme, and 
the subject is rendered all the more difficult to one assaying to study it for the first 
time that it assumes so many forms, and these often in seeming contradiction to one 
another. Dr. Robertson’s account of the matter is comparatively simple ; but it 
is adequate, and does not fail to bring the reader to see that the assumption which 
lies at the root of Gnosticism in all its forms is simply this: Matter is essentially 
evil. One can easily see how that principle, if one dignify the assumption with that 
title, is bound, if once accepted, to modify Christian doctrine in ever so many 
connections. Thus, the visible universe is matter: How can God, who is essen- 
tially good, have immediately created it ? Or again, How can the Son of God 
have assumed a true body? One can, at the same time, easily see how a naturally 
devoutly disposed person, in the measure in which the Gnostic assumption was 
accepted, would be led to regard asceticism as the highest form of sanctification. 
Dr. Robertson, in the face of some distinguished gainsayers, has no misgivings 
regarding the presence of Gnosticism, at least in an initial form, as a disturbing 
element in the Lycus Valley at the date at which Colossians was written, and he 
maintains, as we think rightly, that Colossians gains greatly in significance when 
the Epistle is read as in the presence, as we have already put it, of that heresy. 
The remaining eleven chapters of this volume are in reality expositions of 
eleven sections into which Dr. Robertson, with a sound analytical sense, distributes 
the text of Colossians. The expositions are exegetical to the core, and are exhibited 
in very simple and easily comprehended English prose. The Greek is indeed given, 
but it is all relegated to the bottom margin of the page. The Greek text of 
Colossians is not given in continuous form, but appears, clause by clause, as we have 
Paul and the Intellectuals: the Epistle to the Colossians. The Stone Lectures for 1926. By 


Archibald Thomas Robertson, A.M., D.D., D.Litt. Louisville, Kentucky. London: Hodder and 
-toughton. Pp. ix, 217. Price 6s. net. 
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said, in the margin so as to answer to the exposition, which, inclusive of a fresh 
translation, is, page by page, being worked out in the body of the volume ; to the 
margin is also relegated everything of the nature of Textual Criticism that finds a 
place in this Commentary, as well as observations of an exegetical character that can 
be fully appreciated only on the basis of the original Greek text. 

Dr. Robertson comes to his task furnished with an equipment that few expositors 
of Colossians can be credited with. He is an enthusiast for Paul, “ the greatest 
theologian of all time”, and he adores Christ as Paul sets Him forth as One “ in 
whom actual deity is combined with actual humanity in one Person.” 

But, perhaps, what more than aught else gives this exposition of Colossians 
a unique place is something difficult to define more precisely than Dr. Robertson’s 
exquisite feeling for the Grammar of the Greek New Testament. The fact 
is that there is no other human form of speech that has proved itself of equal 
vitality with the Greek. Its grammar is the most sensitive of all instruments 
of human thought. It seems more a living thing than a dead letter. It is 
true that, as compared with the greatest classics, the Greek of the New Testament 
is simple. Nevertheless, the writers of the New Testament appear to be as 
much alive to the difference that a particular Voice or Mood or Tense or Case 
may make in respect of any statement or proposition as are the classical writers 
themselves. This fact Dr. Robertson appreciates to the full. He has devoted a 
very considerable part of his life to the attuning of his soul to the music of the Greek 
Grammar. His opus magnum is “ A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
light of Historical Research ”—a massive work of over 1300 pages in which one will 
look in vain for a single instance in which the author sets his lance in rest against the 
truth of any well authenticated statement of the New Testament. In the work 
before us the author reads for us Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians as a man who has 
almost an undue partiality for Paul, and as one who for long years has, so to say, 
let himself sink into the thoughts of Paul as into the very water of life. We have no 
doubt that these Colossian studies will, by the grace of God, help others also towards 
their becoming, in their turn, imbued with the Spirit’s teaching on the all-important 
themes of a sound Christology and of a correct ethic—and these constitute the 
essence of the volume before us. Dr. Robertson supplies the reader with an ample 
Bibliography, with every volume of which he has probably made himself familiar. 
He strikes a live chord in one as he is found dissenting, so far, in his judgment from 
those students of Pauline literature for whom he at the same time cherishes the 
greatest respect. One has particularly in mind his dissent from Dr. Armitage 
Robinson’s understanding of pleroma in Eph. i. 23, a term which is twice met with 
in Colossians also. It is doubtless a sound principle of interpretation to reckon, 
as Dr. Robertson does, that Colossians and Ephesians are complementary epistles— 
they complete the one the other (Cf. Col. iv. 16). Dr. Robertson, as we think rightly 
too, differs from Dr. Armitage Robinson on the force of epi in the compound form 
epignosis. Our author renders an excellent service to the cause of Gospel truth 
by the manner in which he takes in hand to rescue Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
baptism from that Sacramentarianism in terms of which Lightfoot and Maurice 
Jones and others still would construe Paul’s teaching in this connection. 

The reviewer is somewhat surprised to find that Dr. Robertson refuses to inter- 
Pret ¢x@pol (enemies) in Rom. v. 10, in a passive sense, and still more surprised for 
the reason assigned for his interpreting the term in question there in an active 
sense, to wit, that it is men ‘‘ who have to be reconciled to God.” For Dr. 
Robertson believes in expiation of guilt through the blood of Christ, and one 
would think that with that presupposition it would be impossible to take enemies 
in Rom. v. 10, otherwise than passively. 

Dr. Robertson is, of course, one of the most distinguished teachers of theology 
within the great Baptist denomination. He gives us the impression that he thinks 
that because Paul uses Christian baptism as illustrating his doctrine of the believer’s 
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dying, being buried, and rising again with Christ, immersion is the only scriptural 
form of baptism. He lingers with pleasure over this idea. Now certainly this 
review has not as its raison d’¢tre the idea of contending with Baptists on the question 
of either the subjects, or the mode, of baptism. But it may be permissible, in the 
interests of a brotherly understanding, in reviewing a volume which one has found 
immensely helpful, to point out that Paedo-baptists have no doubt that baptism is 
one of Paul’s illustrationsof and analogue for our burial, and rising again, with Christ. 
But they doubt whether baptism must necessarily on that account assume the realistic 
form of immersion. They reckon that something may be safely left to the imagin- 
ation ; that e.g. the form attested, through archeology, as very early, according to 
which the person being baptised, while standing to his ankles in water, is represented 
as having water poured over his head, does leave something to the imagination; 
and they conclude that, if the baptism of infants can, independently of the mode, 
beshown to bescriptural, even sprinkling does not leave too much to the imagination, 
so as to answer to Paul’s idea. 

We fully expect, and sincerely wish, that a second edition of this, in some respects 
uniquely valuable work, will be called for. That is our excuse for pointing out a 
few places in which the proof-reading has been defective. Page 108, n. 40, ise is 
for use; page 144, bottom line, Stephan is for Stephen; page 138, kindergarden is 
for kindergarten ; on page 115, ten lines from bottom, there seems to be a lacuna. 


Edinburgh. Joun R. Mackay. 


THE EARLIEST LATIN COMMENTARIES ON THE EPISTLES 
OF ST. PAUL. 


This is the work of a careful scholar who has a variety of interests in following the 
line that he takes. Dr. Souter tells how at an early stage of his career his interest in 
later Latin Literature was awakened through contact with the noted Cambridge 
scholar, Dr. J. E. B. Mayor, whose edition of Juvenal remains as one of the best 
monuments of English classical learning in the nineteenth century. The interest thus 
awakened in his youth has remained with him, For half a life-time his special labours 
have been in this department ; it is nearly twenty years since he was honoured by the 
Delegates of the Common University Fund of Oxford in being asked to lecture on the 
work of his chosen field. The lectures then delivered have been carefully revised, and 
re-written out of recognition, to serve as the basis for this volume, in which we have the 
Stone Lectures that the author delivered in Princeton Theological Seminary in 1924. 
Dealing with commentators and commentaries, he naturally shows an exegetical 
interest, and as his interest in lexical work cannot be hid this Study gives fresh 
material for Latin Lexicography. At the same time the relation of the MSS. authori- 
ties to one another is such that his strong interest in Textual Criticism is also indulged. 

From the side of Textual Criticism, Dr. Souter’s work is worthy of attention in 
connection with the pre-Vulgate text employed by the Commentators and the 
influence of the Vulgate as telling on the form in which so many of the MSS. show it. 
In the chapter on Augustine he gives in parallel columns the readings of that Father 
in his Commentaries on Romans and Galatians, those of the Vulgate, and those of a 
MS. once at Freising in Bavaria which seems to preserve the special Latin text with 
which Augustine was most familiar, In the passages given he counts one hundred and 
six agreements of this mutilated MS. with the text Augustine uses as against the Vul- 
gate, while in other passages the Freising MS. goes its own way thirty-one times and 
Augustine thirty-four times. Unless there is some mistake in the counting, it may be 

* The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul. A Study by Alexander Souter, M.A. 


Magdalen College; Regius Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen ; Fellow of the 
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added that Augustine and the Vulgate agree in twenty-six instances against the muti- 
lated MS., and this MS, and the Vulgate agree in eighteen instances against Augustine. 
One familiar with the Scriptures as Augustine was might well draw on his own 
favourite way of quoting passages without strict adherence to any written text. 
There are in Textual Criticism so many possibilities to be taken into account that one 
is inclined to suspect a premature cocksureness in the findings of the prevalent School. 
More types of Text than one can be traced back to the second century; and the 
question as to which is the best-attested is not simply one at bottom of Alexandrian 
criticism along two lines against Antioch and the Western Tradition, even though 
Alexandria, as the result of Jerome’s studies in criticism has such an amount of support 
from the Vulgate. The general consensus of early Christian documents, so far as it 
can be made out, would show what the Christian community as a whole were familiar 
with. The acquaintance that the rank and file had with what they heard and read 
so often and esteemed so highly was a guarantee of the soundness of the text that 
found most currency. It was quite as likely that there should be omissions in MSS. 
as that they should have unwarranted additions. The Old Latin Versions, although 
they differed in detail among themselves, give the impression of being remarkably 
good translations of their original, The work of that eminent critic and elegant 
wasp, Jerome, on the Vulgate is monumental, His became the standard render- 
ing for the Churches of the West. But its textual value depends on the real value 
of the critical movement from Origen onwards, which finds expression for itself in the 
oldest MSS. that have survived. 

The MSS. produced in medizval monasteries have transmitted the treasures 
of an earlier Christian scholarship to our modern days. The apparently fortuitous 
and even capricious character of this tradition provoked the description which Milton 
gave of the Fathers to whom his opponents in the Episcopal Controversy appealed— 
whatsoever time or the heedless hand of blind chance hath in her huge drag-net 
brought down from of old into this present, whe: ier shell or shrub, unpicked, unchosen, 
these are the Fathers. But as Augustine could speak of the Jews as our librarians in 
regard to the Old Testament, the scribes of the Middle Ages are our librarians, so far 
as written acquaintance goes, with the Christian learning of the Roman Empire. The 
eclectic system of borrowing from a variety of unacknowledged sources gives exercise 
for the critical faculty in tracing the authorship of the constituent elements of the 
Commentaries and other works that have been thus handed down. When a MS. 
source was defective, what was lacking might be supplied from other sources, as, ¢.g., 
so much of the work of Pelagius is used to supplement the defect of a whole family of 
MSS. of Ambrosiaster. In dealing with the varied matters that came within his 
scope, Dr. Souter must have found it hard to give unity to his lectures, Indeed, 
what was delivered as the Lecture course was only the more readable part of this Study. 
The published form gives not only this more generally interesting matter but also 
the material in detail that was of interest to one like the author, who is a pioneer in 
his own special department, and as such blazes his trail. The Coral Islands of the 
Southern Seas show the result of the steady work of countless myriads of the insects 
whose life-work leaves their abiding monument in reefs and rocks that sometimes come 
to be places of human abode. The individual is lost in the mass. One rises from 
the perusal of this volume with a sense of the smallness of the contribution of any 
individual to the sum total of Christian scholarship and with a sense, too, of the vast 
extent of the field such scholarship covers. 

The Commentators with which these Stone Lectures deal are: (1) Marius 
Victorinus; (2) The mystery man who, since Erasmus called him Ambrosiaster, has 
gone by that name; (3) Jerome; (4) Augustine; and (5) Pelagius. In regard to the 
first of these and the last three, Dr. Souter gives in brief compass, an account of their 
life, place and work. In regard to the second,as one who is no novice in dealing 
with Ambrosiaster, he gives an account of the variety of views that have been held as 
to who he was. So many Hilaries have been mentioned and their claims canvassed, 
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Tyconius, the Donatist, has been suggested, Evagrius also, and with others, Isaac, a 
Jew, who is said to have relapsed to the circumcision. It would be interesting indeed 
if it should be found that this convert from the Synagogue, were he a mere bird of 
passage in the Church, should prove to be the author of what a recent writer has called 
the best commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles previous to the sixteenth century. Dr, 
Souter makes mention of only two difficulties that he knows against the acceptance 
of Isaac as Ambrosiaster. One of them is linguistic; but an argument from linguistic 
considerations is apt to be as insecure as it is elusive. The other is the fact that 
Ambrosiaster acknowledges the pontificate of Damasus, while Isaac is known to have 
been one of his keenest opponents. The strength of this argument is not felt to be so 
great when we bear in mind that there is a distinction that men draw between de 
facto and de jure ; and the language in which admission of the pontificate is made is 
bare enough,—“ cuius hodie rector est Damasus.” The exegetical work of the 
Western Commentators is a memorial of the place that the reading and interpre- 
tation of Scripture held in the Western Church of the fourth century. 

Dr. Souter is a painstaking scholar and as such is interested in minutia that 
belong to the realm and region of Dryasdust. In sacred studies, however, where the 
dust is “ dust of gold,” it is but right that it should be prized. The danger, however, 
of an undue preoccupation with detail is that the broader aspects of a subject fail to 
get justice and the sense of proportion is not developed as fully as the love of accuracy, 

But our author is far from being a mere myopic pedant. He is a specialist in his 
own department and he speaks with authority. Should this study do no more than 
awaken fresh attention to Augustine as a commentator on Paul, it will do good work. 
Dr. Souter has put on record his appreciative estimate of the great Bishop of Hippo: 
“ For me,” he says, p. 139, “he is the greatest Christian since New Testament times, 
and even if he be not the greatest of Latin writers, he is assuredly the greatest man that 
ever wrote Latin. It is impossible to point to any Latin author who has exercised 
so profound an influence on succeeding ages, and this he has done by a wonderful 
combination of gifts, tenderness of heart, passionate love and devotion, tireless 
industry, spiritual insight, biblical learning and consummate eloquence.” 

It is, as he rightly points out, not to the credit of the non-Episcopal Churches of 
the English-speaking world—for it is to the English-speaking Churches that Dr. 
Souter no doubt refers—that they have left the work of dealing with the Latin Com- 
mentators of whom he writes almost wholly to the Roman and AnglicanCommunions. 
In their commentaries, written before the Pelagian controversy stiffened opinion and 
while the Arian controversy was drawing near, had reached, its close, we have, on 
the one hand, more careful statements in regard to the Trinity, and the Person of our 
Lord, than would be looked for before the storm of the fourth century clarified the 
thinking of the Church, and, on the other hand, less definite statements than we should — 
look for after the Pelagian controversy had turned men’s minds to the doctrines of - 
grace. Ina broader sense, Dr. Souter might have said that ever since the middle of 
the seventeenth century—down to which time doctrinal and polemic reasons still 
urged upon the Reformed Divines the duty of being versed in Patristics—there has 
been a neglect of early Christian Literature in our Reformed Churches of English 
Christendom. The centre of gravity of contemporary Eristics shifted then from the 
Roman to the Deistic Controversy. The necessities of the case, once the fight with 
Deism took the place of the earlier fight with Rome, directed their attention to the 
historical value of the Patristic writings as bearing witness to the authenticity and 
acceptance of the New Testament Books rather than to the valuable material that they 
enshrined by way of statement and defence of Christian truth in regard to the 
mystery of God and of Godliness and the cardinal verities of a gratuitous salvation. 
So far, acquaintance with Patristic treatment of these matters passed under an eclipse 
in our Reformed world. 

In stating his position as to the Epistles of Paul, Dr. Souter, in disclaiming 
obscurantism, makes plain his attitude to the Pastoral Epistles. His words are: 
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“ I cannot accept the so-called pastoral Epistles, namely, the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, in their present form, as productions of St. Paul, holding rather . . . 
that they were compiled by a later person, a Paulinist, who incorporated genuine 
fragments of St. Paulin them.” So much the worse for his judgment, for it is only 
as the outcome of sheer subjectivism that he can take up ground of this kind. The 
external evidence in favour of these Epistles is better than he could produce for almost 
any of his classical authors,and he would be hard put to on grounds of external evi- 
dence, tomake good the claims of the best authenticated of the Classics to be accepted 
as the work of their authors, if he refuses to accept the Pastoral Epistles as from the pen 
of Paul. His admission of the presence in them of genuine fragments of Paul is 
due to the exercise of the individual faculty of critical divination. When their 
authenticity is called in question, nay, even denied, as is done, in the words quoted, by 
Dr. Souter, the only alternative to it is that they are forgeries. The word “ forgery ” 
has an ill sound and an ugly sense and men shrink from using it in such a connection. 
But in the interest of clear thinking and with a view to sweeping away obscuring cob- 
webs it is best for us to use unmistakable plainness of speech. The Epistles are 
either genuine or spurious, they are either authentic or a forgery. As to which of 
these alternatives is to be chosen the consentient witness of believing Christendom 
utters no uncertain sound. But the critical scholars are apt to forget the existence 
and the witness of the Church of Christ and its calling to accept what it got from 
the hands of the Apostles, to hold this fast and to pass it on. 


Joun MacLszop. 


Inverness. 


OUR FATHERS’ FAITH AND OURS.! 


Tue author of this portly volume bears an honoured name. As the son of the 
well-known Dr. Philip Schaff, who rendered such good service to the Christian 
Church by his valuable books on Church History, he need not blush to have this 
book of his placed alongside those of his illustrious father. 

The subject is a worthy one, and it is treated in a worthy manner. The sub- 
title clearly indicates the author’s purpose—“ A comparison between Protestantism 
and Romanism.” It is an oft-handled theme and has evoked strong passions in its 
discussion at various times. It is not a matter of surprise if disputants, feeling 
strongly on what has touched them closely, have expressed themselves forcibly and 
that more heat than light has sometimes been engendered in the process. Dr. 
Schaff has thoroughly mastered his subject and sets forth his case calmly and clearly 
in a restrained, well-balanced manner, eirenically rather than polemically. He 
— as a Protestant, but in such a way that an intelligent Romanist need not take 

ence, 

The work is divided into three parts: Historical ; Doctrinal and Sacramental ; 
Social and Moral. 

In the brief historical sketch with which he properly begins, he takes note of 
the cleavage between the Greek Church and Rome, and proceeding to the “ cleavage 
of Western Christendom,” he shows how that differed from the Eastern, and then 
sets forth the respective beliefs of Romanism and Protestantism as expressed in the 
leading Authorities of the two bodies, and outlines the history of the controversy 
between them unto this day. Here we are forcibly reminded of the American 
nationality of our author, as considerable space is given to the course of controversy 
in America, Yet we need not complain of that, as the matter is fresh and illumin- 
ating. 

* Our Fathers’ Faith and Ours: A Comparison between Protestantism and Romanism. By 
David S. Schaff, D.D., recently Professor of Church History in the Western Theological inary, 
Pittsburgh, now Lecturer on American Church History in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: The Knickerbocker Press. 1928. 
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The chapter that follows on “ The Need of a Reformation in the Church of the 
Sixteenth Century” is very forcible. Such need of Reformation is revealed very 
clearly in the writings of Luther and other Reformers, but we have not to rely upon 
these, who are, of course, declared by the Romanist of to-day to be prejudiced 
witnesses and are roundly accused of malice, falsehood and all uncharitableness, 
Apart altogether from Protestant testimony, the case against Rome is established 
fully on the ground of ordinary contemporary history, on the witness of such writers 
as Erasmus, who remained to the end in fellowship with the Roman Church and 
especially upon the testimony of Roman Catholic writers themselves—bishops, 
cardinals, priests and Popes, to say nothing of princes and Parliaments. This cannot 
be too fully emphasised when Roman Catholic writers to-day glorify the past and try 
to make out that Protestantism was the beginning of troubles. The need for some 
Reformation of doctrine and morals was patent to all, even to the leaders in the 
Church, many of whom, while recognising the need, were powerless to effect any 
improvement, while others who might have had the power lacked the desire. All 
this our author calmly but forcibly outlines, and then passes on to sketch the great 
personality and work of Martin Luther. 

In describing Luther no fulsome flattery is used ; the real man is set before us. 
He is painted, as Cromwell desired to be, “ warts and all.” But the gigantic stature 
of the man forces itself upon out attention, and freed from the aspersions and mis- 
representations in which his enemies have indulged, he is seen to be fully worthy 
of the high place which Protestant sentiment has generally assigned him. 

We have a chapter upon “The Prescriptive Assumptions of Romanism,” 
especially as to the ideal state of the Middle Ages. It seems truly ironical that 
Romanism should single out medizval times as the golden age of the Church ; the 
high water mark of civilisation; the ideal condition of the world. Dr. Schaft 
trenchantly exposes this amazing fallacy and, while not denying the good features, 
shows the true character of those times ; the dense ignorance; the gross superstitions; 
the flagrant immorality that prevailed. 

The second part of the book dealing with the Doctrinal and Sacramental, 
brings us to the centre of the difference between Romanism and Protestantism. 
The first chapter of the section deals helpfully with the “ Beliefs common to Prot- 
estants and Romanists and their Disagreements,” and it may not be amiss to give 
this terse statement of the “‘ Agreements.” ‘‘ The religious truths which Protestants 
and Romanists hold in common, are the following : 1. They believe in God the Father 
Almighty, the Creator of all things visible and invisible, and that He exists in the 
three persons of the Trinity, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
2. They believe that Jesus Christ was the Son of God who revealed the Father and by 
his incarnation and death secured the redemption of sinful men. 3. They agree that 
all men are born in sin and that, apart from Christ, there is no release from the 
bondage and the punitive condemnation of God. 4. They agree that God is to be 
worshipped and that He is to be trusted and loved as our Heavenly Father. 5. They 
agree that Christians are called upon, as St. Paul puts it, ‘to walk in newness of 
life’ or, as the Hebrew prophet puts it, ‘ to love mercy, do justly and walk humbly 
with God.’ 6, They agree that the kingdom of God is an everlasting kingdom. 
These cardinal principles of agreement, thus briefly stated, distinguish Roman and 
Protestant Christianity from Mohammedanism and all other religions of the earth.” 
In summarising the differences, we have some good epigrammatic work. Take 
some of the sentences :—“ Protestantism makes Christ the avenue to the church— 
Romanism makes the church the avenue to Christ. Protestantism exalts Christ— 
Romanism exalts the Church. Protestantism is scriptural—Romanism is churchly. 
Protestantism says, ‘ Where Christ is, there is the church ’—Romanism says, ‘ Where 

the church is, there is Christ.’ Protestantism lays stress on living faith as the test 
of the Christian profession—Romanism lays stress upon submission to sacerdotal 
prescriptions. Protestantism emphasises freedom of conscience—Romanism, the 
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authority of tradition.” The two chapters which follow on, “‘ The Rule of Religious 
Truth ” and “ The Use of the Scriptures,” are admirable, and it is quite refreshing 
to find the Authority of Scripture so ably vindicated. “ With the Protestant, the 
Scriptures contain all that is necessary for a Christian to believe and practise. They 
ase the manual of God’s requirements and the sufficient rule of man’s duties. They 
are the perpetual constitution of the Christian church. To the Scriptures the 
Romanist joins an additional body of truth called ‘tradition.’ To the question, 
where do you go for religious truth, the Protestant answers, ‘To the Bible alone, 
which is the Word of God’; the Romanist answers, ‘ To the church,’ or perhaps, 
‘to the Bible and tradition. 

Unfortunately there are many so-called Protestants to-day who hesitate to 
affirm the old Protestant position. They cannot deny that the Reformers did 
consider the Bible to be the Authoritative Rule, but they holc that in this they were 
mistaken ; that we have to find our Authority in Christ Himself, and that it was 
the necessity of finding a substitute for the Authority of the church and the Pope 
that led the Reformers to exalt unduly the Authority of the Bible. There is a 
double fallacy here. The Romanists did not question the Authority of the Bible, 
but joined to it that of tradition. Nor indeed did Rome deny the Authority of 
Christ. It was as representing the Authority of Christ that the Pope ruled. There 
was never any question between Romanist and Protestant as to the Authority of 
Christ ; the question was as to the Expression and Interpretation of that Authority. 
The Romanist held that it was expressed in the Bible and tradition and was to be 
interpreted by the church, by the Pope; the Protestant held that the Authority 
was expressed in the Bible alone, and claimed the right of every believer, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to interpret the Scriptures. 

So far from the Scriptures being for the first time lifted by the Reformers into 
the position of authority, that position had been assigned them from the beginning, 
and so pertinently and truly Dr. Schaff says: “ In making the Scriptures the final 
guide of religious authority, the Protestant Reformers were following the custom of 
the early church,” and this he easily proves by quotations from Irenaeus, Tertullian 
and other early Fathers. Unquestionably the church from the beginning believed 
in the Authority of Scripture and bowed to it. 

The Romanist arguments for the necessity of tradition are examined and 
answered. One of these arguments is “the alleged deficiencies of Scripture.” 
Two instances of this are given by Romanist writers, the baptism of infants and the 
observance of the Lord’s Day. Dr. Schaff says, as most Protestants would say, 
that “ the examples are misleading for both customs may be fairly deduced from 
the Scriptures.” With regard to the first instance, of course Baptists would meet 
the argument by admitting the Romanist contention, but showing that they did 
not practise infant baptism, believing that it has only church tradition in its support. 
We have knowa more than one case where a Romish priest has admitted that the 
force of this argument has been broken on the Baptist position. 

One of the arguments advanced by an American Romish Cardinal is that “ Christ 
commissioned His disciples to teach, not to write a book.” It is a remarkable fact 
that this very argument is used to-day by those who seek to lower the authority of 
the Bible under the plea of exalting the authority of Christ. One is tempted to give 
Schaff’s answer which may well be given to those other theorists: “ In writing 

ke Gospels and Epistles, the Apostles must have regarded themselves as obeying 

Christ’ $ commission to teach. They distinctly state in their writings that they were 
bearing witness to Christ and the things of the Gospel. They expected their writings 
to be read from the first, these writings were held in singular honour and were 
ultimately bound in a volume with the Old Testament and called ‘ the divine library.’ 
Again, the Apostles were accustomed to depend upon a book, the Old Testament. 
At Nazareth Jesus read from the written book of the Law. In His temptation in 
the wilderness He met the tempter with the words ‘ It is written.’ Conversing with 
14 
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the lawyer, He asked him ‘ what is written in the Law?’ He interpreted in all 

the Scriptures the things concerning Himself. The Apostles read the Law and 
the Prophets in the Synagogues, habitually referred to their teachings as authority, 
and set aside unwritten traditions. They were following a familiar usage when 
they committed to writing the body of Christian truth and likewise the Christians 
themselves were following a familiar usage when they confined themselves to these 
writings.” We may add that Paul specifically commanded that his writings be 
read in the churches, and Peter placed Paul’s writings on a level with the “ other 
Scriptures.” And Jesus Himself, in the Isle of Patmos, commanded John to “ Write 
in a book.” 

In speaking of “ the Use of the Scriptures,” Dr. Schaff shows how diametrically 
opposed has been the attitude of the two bodies. The Protestant ever seeking to 
translate and spread the Scriptures, the Romanist always seeking to prevent the people 
from having access to the Sacred Book. Surely one of the gravest charges to be 
brought against the Roman Catholic hierarchy is that it has denied the use of the 
Scriptures to the laity. It is true that in Protestant countries and under pressure, 
permission to read a translation of the faulty Vulgate has been given under restrictions, 
but in general the charge is a true one, and even Popes in recent years have condemned 
Protestant Bible Societies. 

But we must not proceed with a detailed examination of this valuable book ; 

else we should like to dwell upon the treatment of The Church, the Papacy, 
Ministry and Priesthood, the Sacraments, the Sacrifice of the Mass, Penance and 
Indulgences, Purgatory, the Virgin Mary, the Saints, Veneration of Images and 
Relics, Justification by Faith. These and other topics are well handled, and while 
no one could accuse the writer of bigotry, indeed one might rather think he some- 
times errs on the side of tolerance, it is impossible to read these sober pages without 
feeling confirmed in one’s Protestant beliefs. It is not easy to keep calm when reading 
of the blasphemous claim of Infallibility for the Pope, of the unutterable super- 
stition and blasphemy that gather round the Mass: of the puerilities, stupidities 
and absurdities involved in the beliefs in Purgatory, worship of Saints, relics, Virgin. 
Surely the most flagrant example of building a dogma without any kind of semblance 
of Scripture Authority is found in the dogma of “ The Immaculate Conception.” 
We have indeed met with Protestants not a few who think that this figment refers 
to the Immaculate Conception of the Lord Himself, equivalent to the Virgin Birth. 
But, of course, it means that the Virgin herself was conceived without sin ; not only 
without Scripture foundation, but clearly opposed to Scripture and repugnant to 
reason. And it is no merely pious opinion which may or may not be entertained, 
but a definite doctrine authoritatively proclaimed by an Infallible Pope and faith- 
fully proclaimed by obedient priests. I once heard the late Archbishop Walsh 
preaching in Dublin Cathedral on the anniversary of Mary’s birth a sermon in her 
honour, in which he declared solemnly and emphatically, “Stainless she [Mary] 
entered the world, stainless she lived in the world and stainless she passed out of 
the world.” 

As we review the list of Romish dogmas, we anew come to the conclusion that 
the great controversy between the two systems gathers round the two supreme 
points of divergence: the Authority of Scripture in opposition to the Infallibility 
of the Pope, and the great Doctrine of Salvation by Grace in opposition to the 
Dogma of the Mass (Sacramentarianism and Sacerdotalism). 

Dr. Schaff’s third section, “ Social and Moral,” brings up many interesting 
points for discussion, such as “ Religious Freedom” and the “ Relation between 
Church and State.” Under this question, of course, reference is made to the question 
of the “ Temporal Power of the Papacy.” But it is significant of the rapidity of 
latter day movements that it is only dealt with historically, and no suggestion is 
given of it being likely to become a matter of practical politics; yet to-day we 
have the recognition and re-establishment of the Temporal Power. Certainly in 
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arestricted manner, but there it is openly acknowledged and ratified by treaty. What 
will be the outcome of this—who can tell ? 

Questions as to the relation of Romanism to Education and kindred topics, 
especially in America, have a good deal of attention given to them, but we have ex- 
hausted our space and may not touch upon them. In concluding our author looks 
at “ The Attractions of Romanism and the Attractions of Protestantism,” and 
while thinking that “the corporate union of Christendom may be a thing of the 
future,” looks upon “ the mutual recognition of Christians ” as “ a present possibility 
and obligation,” and suggests ways in which “ the cause of Christian fellowship 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants may be promoted.” We think he is 
too sanguine. Certainly in America, as in England, Romanism appears to greater 
advantage than in countries where it is predominant, for it has a wonderful facility 
for adapting itself to its surroundings ; but, as Dr. Schaff has clearly shown, its motto 
is “Semper eadem,” and its “infallible decrees” preclude it from considering 
Protestants as other than heretics for whom there is no hope save by returning to the 


fold of St. Peter. 
A. McCatc. 
London. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION." 


Pror. Mackinnon is moving rapidly, and with a firm step, towards the completion 
of his monumental work on the Life of Luther. The finished work will constitute a 
striking proof of Prof. Mackinnon’s wide erudition and exact scholarship. His 
penetrating insight into the profound religious and high ethical ideal at the back of 
the Reformation, and the quickening of moral and spiritual life it brought about ; 
his analysis of the religious experiences and deep theological thoughts of Luther ; 
and his delineation of the personality of this man of passionate convictions and 
dominating will power as it unfolded itself in the course of the great conflict, are 
presented to us in these volumes in such bright, brisk and crisp style as puts it beyond 
doubt that profundity and turgidness are not equivalents. 

Vol. II. deals with the development of Luther’s views as a Reformer from 1517- 
1521. In the titanic struggle of these fateful years with a host of assailants, and an 
ever-threatening danger of the stake, Luther stands forth clearly as the prophet and 
apostle of a new age of emancipation from enforced traditions, without fully realising 
the wide implications of the great movement he was inaugurating. The mainspring 
always of all his actions is his overmastering conception of the gospel as he experienced 
it. In his heroic struggle the word of God was to him the supreme and only decisive 
and reliable arbiter and witness in matters affecting the salvation of men. The 
struggle rose to its climax in the issue between faith resting on tradition and corporate 
authority and faith based on individual conviction. The hour of testing had come and 
with it the man whom God has raised up. At the Diet of Worms, and at one of the 
most momentous hours in modern religious history, Luther, according to Prof. 
Mackinnon, uttered only a single, though very involved sentence. But the sentence 
involved not only a reformation, but a revolution of the Medieval Church. The 
traditional final words of the sentence, “ Here I stand, I can do no other,” lack 
authentic attestation. But if these words, like “ Rax me that Bible” of Dr. John 
Erskine, which had a stimulating relish for the piety of many generations, are of 
questionable historicity, history amply proves that the great Reformer and the famous 
Evangelical lived up to the spirit of their unverified utterances. 

In the brilliant chapter with which Prof. Mackinnon closes vol. II., he carefully 
traces Luther’s development as a Reformer, and the power of his personal faith and 
personality which created the Reformation. The Reformation was thus not a 

™ Luther and the i ames Macki Ph.D., D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, ef Vols. London : Price 16s. each. 
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mechanical product of a naturalistic evolutionary process, but a great religious 

movement which cannot be explained on merely national, racial, economic or political 
grounds, but rather as the work of God’s Spirit through the genius and personality of 
Martin Luther who was himself conscious of his God-appointed mission. 

Vol. III. deals with the progress of the Reformation movement from 1521-1529. 
In these years we have the second act of the great drama. Luther is chafing under the 
restraint put upon the fluency of his pen and the fecundity of his thought by the 
seclusion necessary for the safety of an outlaw. Nevertheless he sends forth many 

. manifestos and philippics against his opponents on ecclesiastical usages and customs, 
But he is more than a vigorous propagandist. He is a scholar and teacher hard 
at work. The New Testament and sermons to instruct the people in the vernacular 
are the most valuable fruit of his hard work in his place of refuge. 

During the first three of these eventful years Luther was rapidly becoming the 
dominating force in the Empire. The revolution of the old order in Church and 
State was becoming distinctly visible on the horizon. For the great religious 
movement, which was widening and deepening in its volume and intensity, was 
quickening aspirations for social and political reform. But although Luther was 
strongly opposed to revolutionary violence and to the idea that the kingdom of God 
could be ushered in on the shoulders of a political revolt, he was unable effectively 
to restrain the risings of the lesser nobility led by Hutten and Sickingen. Hutten, 
according to Prof. Mackinnon, is less deserving of the fame of a national hero and a 
co-worker with Luther than previous historians have ascribed to him, while Sickingen 
at best was only a combination of the robber-knight and military adventurer. 

Luther’s relation to the Peasant Rising, and the effect of their cruel and inhuman 

treatment on the Reformation, are carefully considered by the author, who ably 
extricates Luther from any direct complicity in the Rising. He is quite candid, 
however, in his treatment of the great Reformer’s savage summons to the princes and 
lords, once in Luther’s eye nothing better than a set of scoundrels, for the most part, 
but now God’s ministers, to strike, stab and throttle. This savage conclusion is its 
own judgment, and the judgment certainly goes against Luther as a Christian 
theologian, and as a man lacking in statesmanship and even Christian restraint. This 
was a gruesome drama which was reddened by the blood of at least 100,000 peasants. 
The suppression of the Rising had an adverse effect on the evangelical movement. 
On the one hand the Rising shattered the Reformer’s confidence in the masses, and 
this influenced his organisation of the Church on undemocratic lines. On the 
other hand, it blasted the hopes of a wide social reformation, and it played into the 
hands of Roman Catholic princes, bent on destroying the Reformation where they 
could. Further, the peasants’ faich in Luther was destroyed by the support which he 
gave their oppressing princes. 

The breach between Luther and Erasmus was a further strain on the solidarity 
of the Reformation. A full summary of the writings on both sides in this famous 
controversy is given here. The author carefully weighs all the arguments. He 
emphasises the vast difference in experience, viewpoint and moral courage between 
the two. Erasmus reached the reforming viewpoint primarily from the humanist 
approach, whereas Luther reached his almost exclusively through the religious 
approach. He had besides the power of passionate religious convictions and a 
dominating will power, both of which Erasmus lacked. Prof. Mackinnon concludes— 
and few who accept his well-grounded reasons can cavil with him—that it is debatable, 
in view of Erasmus’s opportunist tendency, and his ingrained fear of tumult, whether 
it would have been of much practical service on critical occasions to have had 
Erasmus as a friend rather than as an enemy. 

The curtain falls with a deep cleavage among the Reformers permanently 
effected by the sacramentarian controversy which culminated in the abortive Marburg 
Colloquy, and the hope of a united Protestantism exploded. Perhaps the leaders of 
the “ Lutheran” and “ Reformed” sections into which Protestantism was divided 
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at Marburg in 1529 may at Marburg in 1929 at their quater-centenary celebrations 
of the division point out a way of healing not wholly Luther’s or Zwingli’s. 

Prof. Mackinnon is in whole-hearted sympathy with his theme. But that does 
not prevent him from writing with scholarly discrimination by pointing out the 
faults as well as the virtues of the great Reformer. Certain defects that mar the 
features of his religion are not erased, nor is the frequent coarseness of his literary 
texture veneered, nor are the occasional violent ebullitions of his explosive temper 
ignored. Here we see a man of like passions with most of us, and on that account all 
the greater that he rises triumphant over all these weaknesses to stand forth in his 
achievements as a profoundly religious man of gigantic mental, moral and persuasive 
power. He was not an organiser like Calvin and Knox. He had not the penetrating 
intellect and systematising genius of the former, nor the abhorrence of the latter for 
expediency and the “ dregs of papistry.” But it is difficult to think of Calvin and 
Knox apart from Luther, who made both his debtors. 

Luther’s published doctrines at an early date percolated through Dutch ports 
to wide areas adjoining the eastern seaports of Scotland. Some of these areas were 
at one time wholly Lutheran. For when the first Jesuit missionary to appear in 
Scotland after the Reformation—Father Edmund Hay—landed in Dundee, his arrival 
caused a great commotion. In a letter written by Hay in January, 1579, he explains 
the reason for that as follows: ‘‘ The people of Dundee, who had originally adopted 
the Lutheran heresy from the Germans, and then abandoned it for that of Calvin, 
now defended these latter errors with greater pugnacity than in any other part of 
Scotland.” Patrick Hamilton and other sufferers for the Reformed Faith were the 
product of Lutheran doctrines. 

Knox in building up the Scottish Church used the rubble blasted from the old 
quarry for his edifice, but in doing so, however, he showed scant regard for Luther’s 
hierarchy, and less for his sacramentarian views. On the other hand, Luther’s 
doctrine of Justification by Faith was woven into the web of the Church’s religious 
thought and life. Knox’s Church has many fair daughters throughout the world of 
to-day, and while the mother and daughters are still, at least, officially Calvinistic, at 
no time in their long history has their indebtedness to Luther been wholly forgotten, 
even though he has not occupied the commanding place in their literature that was 
his due. A loyal son of Knox’s Church has at last made ample reparation for this 
seeming neglect with this learned work, which will become the classic for English- 
speaking people on the subject, and which compares favourably with the best product 
of the ripest scholarship of Luther’s own country. 

Macuzan, 
Edinburgh. 


JOHN ROBINSON.: 


Tuis attractive booklet is a valuable addition to the literature on the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Their Pastor, during their sojourn in Holland, is the theme of both addresses. Prof. 
Eekhof is a recognised authority on the history of the Pilgrims while in Holland. 
His successful researches into minute details of their history have illumined matters 
of importance that were formerly obscure. Here Prof. Eekhof gives first the known 
facts of Robinson’s life, and then he sketches in an impressive manner the “ character- 
istics of his inward soul.” Robinson and his community were held in high esteem by 
the people of Leyden, and deservedly so in the light cast upon their life and conduct 
by this distinguished writer. We learn that Robinson was so masterly a debater 
in theology as to defeat completely in a public discussion no less famous an opponent 


1! Fobn Robinson. Two addresses delivered in the Pieterskerk in Leyden on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the Memorial-Tablet in the baptismal chapel, on Saturday, September 8th, 1928, by 
Professor Dr. A. Eekhof, of Leyden University, and Rev. Dr. Edgar F. Romig, of New York City. 
With facsimile. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1928. Price $0.25. 
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than the agile Arminian professor, Episcopius. He was a faithful pastor, a broad- 
minded Calvinist and a pious and noble soul. That is the verdict of Prof. Eekhof, 
and few can write on the subject with as much authority as he can. 

Dr. Romig tells us that Robinson by his stand for the dignity and worth of the 
individual served the cause of true democracy in Church and State everywhere. 
The booklet is fully documented and beautifully printed. 


Edinburgh. D. Mactean. 
WHAT IS “ TRUTH?” 


Tuts book is a serious attempt to re-interpret and re-commend the Christian Faith 
on its doctrinal side in terms of present-day knowledge and thought. For this big 
apologetic task the author has an ample equipment. With fine moral earnestness 
he combines competent scholarship and thoroughly independent, though cautious, 
judgment, and, of course, evinces the skill of a practised writer in presenting his case. 
The style of the book is easy and flowing, if sometimes elusive, and, throughout the 
course of a difficult argument, the main thesis is kept well to the front. 
Christianity as Truth continues the exposition of the “ Nature of Christianity ” 
begun in a previous volume, Christianity as Life. The general line followed is that 
Christianity consists essentially in an inner life, which ever tends to express itself in 
human language, thus giving rise to theology, “ which though always imperfect can 
make real progress towards truth.” What “ the mind of man has made of the Central 
Figure of Christianity,” in what sense he brought men a real revelation and performed 
for them a saving work ; how the experience of his life in their souls led men to the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and this, further; coupled with belief in the Divine 
Sonship of Jesus, to the thought of God as a Tri-unity; and in what way “ the 
Christian world outlook can be seen to cohere with the rest of our knowledge of the 
universe ” :—this indicates the course the author follows in developing his theme. 
And in a Quaker theologian like Mr. Grubb, one may be excused for hearing in this 
discussion echoes of the ancient puzzle as to the precise place and function of the 
human faculty and the written Word of God in relation to the “ Inner Light ” of 
Quakerism. 

There are two pivotal points in this comprehensive scheme to which Mr. Grubb 
specifically calls attention—the concepts of “ Personality ” in God and of “ Emerg- 
ence ” in the evolutionistic philosophy. The latter he explains thus: “It seems 
possible to hold . . . that in Christ and Christianity a new order of relation 
emerges out of ordinary human life, as organic life emerges out of inorganic, 
and as conscious personality emerges out of organic life.” 

All types of readers must be grateful for the well-balanced accounts of doctrinal 
controversies in the volume, the fresh and striking re-statement of the problem of 
evil, and the impressive discussion of Divine Providence and Guidance, clarified by 
the citation of a memorable experience of Stephen Grellet, the famous Quaker 
missioner. Further one would fain go on the road of commendation, but cannot. 
His modest attitude and tentative suggestions notwithstanding, Mr. Grubb is not to 
be ranked as a true expounder of historic Christianity, nor a safe mentor for modern 
Christendom. 

1. In his hands the historic doctrines of the church are so sublimated as to lose 
their identity and force. The personality of the Holy Ghost in the credal sense is 
roundly denied. Jesus is said to manifest in his person the human principle existing 
in God, and, thus, despite the ascription of personality to each of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit—the doctrine of the Trinity is abandoned. The sacrificial and substitu- 
tionary elements are excised from the idea of the Atonement, and men are shut in 
to being saved by the benign influence of Jesus in his moral elevation and heroic self- 
sacrifice. Regarding the Last Things, Mr. Grubb will not trust himself to say much, 
tending in his own mind to conditional Immortality, and, indeed, hankering after 

¥ Christianity as Truth. By Edward Grubb, M.A. London: Swarthmore Press. 7s. 6d. 
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the “ Larger Hope.” This is not surprising. A man’s conception of sin is a deter- 
mining factor in the shape his “ Body of Divinity” will assume. While ingeniously 
trying to find in the evolutionary scheme a cosy niche for sin, Mr. Grubb does not 
view it in a tremendously serious light, finding an analogy for it in the “ katabolism ” 
of biology, and quoting with approval Sir Oliver Lodge’s dictum on the Fall: “ Man 
stepped upwards, but tripped over the step.” If sin is no more than that, what place 
can there be for perdition, penal satisfaction, a truly Divine Saviour, and a Sovereign 
Triune God ? 

2. Besides, the full Scripture authority is rejected. Mr. Grubb refers patronis- 
ingly to the seventeenth century practice of ranking Scripture as “ the final and in- 
fallible court of appeal in all matters of religion,” and claims to be serving himself 
heir to the true Quaker tradition in taking his stand on “ that general sense of inspir- 
ation, personal and collective, that marked Christianity in its best days.” This 
opens the door wide enough. It is hardly possible to imagine an extravagance in 
creed that could be ruled out on such a conception of revelation. 

3. Further, Mr. Grubb has failed to secure stable equilibrium for the system 
he propounds. His construction of Christianity is as vulnerable from the Liberal 
as from the Conservative side. The principles that have led him to abandon Ortho- 
doxy logically demand advance to a much more thorough-going position than he 
actually adopts. The halfway-house concoction may tickle a few cloyed palates 
for a time—it will satisfy none permanently. There is no resting-place on the steep 
slope of compromise or “ blubativeness ”—there must either be an ascent to the 
shining plateau of Supernaturalism or a descent to the sandy plain of Naturalism. 
It would take no very keen dialectic to reduce Mr. Grubb’s God of the Attenuated 
Personality to the proportions of the Agnostic or Pantheistic God, and to use the 
Evolutionistic philosophy he embraces for transmuting evil into “ good in the 
making ” and the Lord Jesus Christ into a mere humanitarian figure. Orthodoxy 

has, and perhaps, ever will have, elements of insoluble mystery, but these are no 
greater, to say the least, than the difficulties opposing systems present to the mind 
of man. 
4. There is one more objection to Mr, Grubb’s synthesis of Christian doctrine. 
The theology of Christianity as Truth will help the Christian worker as little as it 
will satisfy the Christian thinker. There is a curious tendency abroad at the moment 
to laugh out of court the claims of logic, but few men of this intuitionist kidney can 
afford to neglect the practical argument, and, least of all, those whose professed 
zeal for Life makes them careless and even impatient of Doctrine. Uncertainty 
in belief can scarcely do other than lead to hesitancy in action. Few things have 
proved more daunting and debilitating for the witnesses of the Master than accept- 
ance of this hyperbola theory of doctrine, in which the church is ever rushing along 
the curve of knowledge, and never able to come at the asymptotes of Divine Truth. 
The Christian Life that abounds and propagates itself has always been broad-based 
on the full testimony of an authoritative and infallible Bible. There is no place in 
the fight of faith for the leader that reproduces, however unconsciously, the spirit 
of a sneering Pilate or an indifferent Gallio by adopting the battle-cry: “ What 


is Truth ?” 
Glasgow. P. W. Mixer. 


“THE APOSTLE PAUL AND ROMAN LAW.”* 


Tuts book is by A. G. Burr, Associate Justice, Supreme Court, North Dakota. There 
is also an interesting Foreword by Chief Justice Birdzell, Supreme Court, North 
Dakota. The author appears not only to be a careful and reverent student of the 
. Word of God, but to have a most commendable interest in its teaching, and a strong 
Christian desire for an accurate understanding of its meaning. He traces throughout 


This book may be had from Mr. A. G. Burr. 
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the Pauline Epistles references to Roman Law. It is reasonable to expect that an 
educated Roman citizen, such as Paul was, would have been familiar with the various 
legal institutions that were connected with the Roman Government of his time, 
Mr. Burr finds ample evidence of such knowledge. The apostle’s references to the 
law cover a wide field. Mr. Burr arranges them under a threefold classification ; 
namely, those dealing with Law and Government in general, those applicable to 
individuals, and those bearing on miscellaneous subjects. The apostle drew his 
illustrations very freely from this source of law. A characteristic feature of the 
writers of the New Testament, following the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, was 
to teach in a language with which the people were familiar,in order to make themselves 
as clearly understood as possible. Now it is questionable whether there was any 
common subject of knowledge, that the people were so generally familiar with, as they 
were with Roman Law. This was due to the fact that the then civilised world was 
under that law. Mr. Burr shows how wide and accurate the apostle’s knowledge of 
it was, and the facility with which he made use of it in the way of illustration of the 
deep things of the Spirit with which he was dealing. 

The Volume is an interesting one, the work is well executed, and the book 
ought to be very serviceable to all who seek to enrich their religious knowledge through 
a correct interpretation of the Word of God, and especially to students in Divinity 
and teachers of Bible Classes. We commend it most heartily. Its merits may be 
judged by its teaching in respect of the word “ grace,” which is a favourite term 
of Paul’s. 

“ Nero commanded Seneca to commit suicide. ‘The will of the Prince hath — 
the force of law,’ or as Justinian puts it, ‘ that which seems good to the Emperor 
has always the force of law,’ was then recognised, even though there may have been 
mutterings against the maxim. Hence Grace of the Emperor was well understood. 
It was a prerogative of the executive, special favour from a person in power, a favour 
or indulgence as distinguished from a right. The criminal had no right to liberty 
or even life. His freedom might be forfeited, his family sold. But by ‘ the grace,’ 
the favour, the dispensation or indulgence of the Emperor, he might be justified 
before the law and cleared from penalty, to take his place again among free men.” 


Edinburgh. Joun K. Cameron. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM." 


Wuite the teaching of the Reformers at timeswas not so clear as onecould wishon the 
Law, one has to make certain allowances for them in their fight against the legalism 
of Roman Catholicism, but the doctrine of the Reformed Church was, as stated in 
its symbolic books, clearly asserted that while the Christian is not under the law as 
a covenant of works he is under it as a rule of life. Alike at the Reformation and in 
the seventeenth century the Reformed writers and their successors set their face 
against Antinomianism. The subject was again thoroughly thrashed out in the 
neo-nomian controversy of the eighteenth century and in the Marrow controversy 
in the Scottish Church. These controversies called forth a vast amount of pamphlets, 
some good, some indifferent, and others bad. The relation of the Christian to the 
Law became a live interest again through the teaching of Darby and his followers. 
His view was accepted by many of the neo-Evangelists of this country and America 
until a rather formidable schooi of writers has been formed, such as Scofield, Chafer, 
Gaebelein, Haldeman, etc. ‘‘ The Sunday School Times” (Philadelphia) also, an 
otherwise excellent weekly, advocates these doctrines. Chafer’s Grace, while con- 
taining many excellent things on its all important subject, is particularly misleading 
on the Law, inasmuch as it boldly adopts the Dispensational Teaching—the same 
1 The G the Kingdom with an Examination of Modern Dispensationalism. Philip Mauro. 

Boston : Brothers, 120, Tremont Street. pages. Price $1.50. 
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as is set forth in the much advertised Scofield Bible, as it is called. According to 
its teaching there are seven Dispensations: (1) Innocence; (2) Conscience; (3) 
Human Government ; (4) Promise; (5) Law; (6) Grace; (7) Millenium. Philip 
Mauro, who at one time accepted these dangerous and false teachings, has had his 
eyes opened, and in the book before us in his well-known trenchant style he sets 
about to show their unscripturalness. One need not agree with Mr. Mauro—and 
we certainly do not agree with him in his post-millennarian views—in all that he 
writes, in order to admire the thorough way in which he deals with Dispensational 
Truth. Dispensationalism, he asserts, is akin with Judaism and Romanism in 
holding the Kingdom of God-to be of an earthly character. This school has a 
large following among the Evangelical writers of America and is gaining ground 
in this country. Its neo-nomianism is contrary to the doctrine of the Reformed 
Faith. Perhaps the best modern reply to its teaching on the Christian’s relation 
to the Law is to be found in the Rev. Willis W. Mead’s Modern Outcry against the 
Law. Mr. Mauro’s trenchant criticism, it is to be hoped, will do good in open- 
ing the eyes of many who have been carried away by “ dispensational truth” 
teaching. 


Wick. 


D. Beaton. 


REFORMED POLITICAL THEORY.* 


Tuts bulky book is a work that gives ample evidence of an extensive first-hand 
knowledge of the original sources owt of which alone any authoritative survey of the 
chief elements in the political thought of the period can be written. Prof. Allen’s 
method of approach to a true understanding of his subject is by way of a close, 
analytic and comparative study of the texts of not only the most outstanding writers 


of the time but also of the obscure and unknown. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals with Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, the second with England, the third with France, and the fourth with 
Italy. Such divisions make an overlapping of discussions and arguments inevitable. 
For the views of sovereignty and the state held by Luther and Calvin, and by Bodin, 
Machiavelli and the Jesuits influenced political thought in all the countries treated in 
the author’s comprehensive survey. Lesser-known writers are brought into view, and 
the author discusses in an interesting way schools of thought and their founders, which 
provides an interesting variety. 

Prof. Allen seems to create unnecessary trouble for himself at the outset by 
detaching the word “ Protestantism ” from its original setting and meaning, and by 
ignoring the fact that “ Lutheran” and “ Reformed ” became early in the sixteenth 
century factors of history with marked features of definite state politics. It would 
have been more helpful to the student to have had a lucid and coherent exposition of 
the political thought of the Reformers rather than the interesting accounts of their 
changing impressions, without any unifying connection, which the author gives. 
However, the brief summary of the results of his explorations given at the end of the 
book greatly helps to clarify its contents. 

Although it is quite true that the thought of Luther was essentially unpolitical, 
it is not easy to assent to the author’s assertion that Luther had no thoughts of an 
absolute state. While a jurist like Rieker, and theologians like Miiller, Holl and 
Kohlmeyer disagree as to Luther’s exact view of the relation of Church and State, 
it is generally agreed that Luther, while emphasising the distinction between the 
spiritual and temporal sphere, preached the divine right of the Authority, the 
Obrigkeit, and in the political sphere was a staunch supporter of this absolutism. 

In his treatment of Calvin’s doctrine of non-resistance, the Church, the Genevan 

1 A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. By J. W. Allen, M.A., late Professor 
of History at Bedford College, University of London. London: Methuen. Price 21s. net. 
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ideal and Medieval Papalist theory, Prof. Allen makes some unwarrantable assumptions 

which tend to leave the false impression that Calvin, in all circumstances, and specially 
when confronted with tyrannies and social and economic evils, was a weak, nerveless 
pacifist. In discussing the ethics of Calvin and his conception of righteousness in life, 
he says that Calvin’s “ discipline” was calculated to thwart individuality, frustrate 
individual effort, and expel art and beauty from life; and that it rested on a notion 
of “ goodness” that had “ little relation to the real needs and aspirations of humanity.” 
Yet, the truth about Calvin is that he firmly held that the doctrine that is true is a 

. Practical one, and “if a doctrine is not profitable it is mere foolishness.” Hi 
can answer the rest of the charge and prove its folly. Calvinists, in the words of Dr. 
Doumergue, “ have been men of action above all others, men of incessant action, men 
of heroic action, and of a marvellous ardour and energy. They transformed the 
religious and the social world.” 

In the author’s survey of the development of political thought in England the 
influence of Bucer should have been given a more prominent place, and it should have 
received fuller treatment. To say emphatically that George Buchanan was “ certainly 
not, politically,a Knoxian,” is to show the author lacking in true appreciation of what 
Scottish politics of the time meant, and to misread the plain fact of history that 
allegiance to a sovereign as conditioned by just rule was a doctrine common to 
Buchanan and Knox. 

Prof. Allen is not deficient in dogmatic assurance, as when he dismisses honoured 
opinions that do not fit into his own reasoning as “ fatuity ” and “ nonsense” with 
such frequency as to recall Robert Burns’ skit on the Evangelicals of his time : 


‘Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience : 
There’s a heretic blast has been blawn i’ the wast, 
‘That what is not sense must be nonsense ’.” 


The style is marred by a redundancy of “ asides” which, whatever relish they 
may have had in the classroom, are here sapless padding. These, however, are but 
slight blemishes on a book which shows conscientious work, and which is a valuable 
addition to the literature on the subject. 


D. Mactean. 
Edinburgh. 


CHRIST AND SOCIETY.' 


Dr. Gore is a profound and reverent thinker who has written much in such an 
attractive style as may prove a snare to the unwary. His expositions are never 
wrapped ina cloudy verbosity, and this book of 186 pages is no exception in that respect. 
Four propositions are advanced in the first of these six lectures. ‘These are expounded 
and ably supported in the remaining five lectures under such captions as: the 
teaching of Jesus, the early Church, the medizval Church, the Renaissance, the Refor- 
mation and the industrial revolution, and practical measures. The propositions are 
that the present state of society demands a reform so thorough as to amount to a 
peaceful revolution ; that such a revolution must consist of a change of spirit rather 
than mere legislative and external changes, and that this change of spirit will not come 
by mass conversions but by the influence of groups of men inspired by prophetic 
leaders with a true version of the existing evils and their true remedies. Finally that 
Jesus Christ is really the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, in its social as well as in 
its individual life. 

In thinking of this Redeemer our thoughts are not to be limited to the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth, who, however, is God incarnate, a belief which involves the 


1 Christ and Society. Halley Stewart Lectures, 1927. By Charles Gore, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
London: Allen & Unwin. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
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centrality and finality of his teachings,-Dr. Gore firmly believes that the incarnation 
of God in Jesus Christ is justified by the evidence and is true. 

The New Testament is not approached by Dr. Gore with the same certitude as 
to the truth of all its contents as was shown by the earlier Anglo-Catholics from whom 
he claims descent. All its contents are submitted by him to a free and critical 
examination, involving a process of sifting which some, at least, of his predecessors 
would have warmly repudiated. Having discovered for himself in the New Testament 
what the lordship of Christ in society really meant, he proceeds to show its application 
in the apostolic and primitive times, and in the earlier and later middle ages, and the 
comparative failure of this ideal from the Reformation to the present day. It is an 
interesting but pathetic record of great attempts and conspicuous failures. With 
all his admiration for the old Catholic sociology he admits that the times of the most 
soaring thought in the Church were also the times of her most sordid practices. 
Likewise, he repudiates the common contention of Roman Catholics that the moral 
chaos of modern industrialism is the fault of the Reformation, as an assertion that 
will not bear the testing of historical fact. He does nevertheless blame the Reformed 
Church for abdicating its function of applying the principles of Christian brotherhood 
in all relations of life, national and international, and for permitting the free exercise, 
of the alien principle of selfish competition. 

Dr. Gore’s remedy for the present distress is a restatement of Christian ethics 
that would justify itself philosophically, scientifically, and psychologically, and 
which would point out what the real Christian practice should be in all modes, 
directions and activities of life. Such a code of conduct would, if rigorously applied, 
no doubt effect a much needed outward change. But it would be outward and 
material at best. Would it not therefore be better to revert to biblical puritanism, 
under the constraint of a spiritual consciousness of Christ’s lordship, which would 
yield the fruit of self-discipline and renunciation in an earnest striving after the 


full development of the spiritual side of the human personality as well as the legitimate 
satisfaction of the material side of man by the possession of earthly goods ? 

But this is an eloquent, earnest and stimulating book which can be read with 
profit even by those who cannot accept some of its conclusions. 


D. Mactan. 
Edinburgh. 


NESTORIAN MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE.* 


Tue Muratorian Fragment (c) 170 a.v., speaks of The Book of Acts as The Acts of all 
the Apostles. That suggests, of course, an erroneous idea; and yet the erroneous 
idea corresponds with the manner after which very many people visualise the efforts 
of the Apostolic Church to evangelise the world. But Acts is not by any means 
the record of the evangelistic activities of al/ the Apostles. Acts is, in the main, 
an inspired record of what Peter and Paul, John and Barnabas, were through the 
grace of God enabled to do towards the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. We 
may, however, be sure that the other Apostles were not idle all the time, even if we 
have not an adequate record of what they, too, were enabled to accomplish. The 
Apostle Paul himself in more than one passage suggests a wider extension of the 
Gospel message in his own time than we have any exact or detailed record of. Thus 
he speaks of the Gospel message as “ bearing fruit in all the world,” and as “ preached 
in all creation under heaven ” (Col. i. 6, 26). It is probable that the soldiers of the 
Praetorian Guard (Philip. i. 13), the very flower of the Roman Army, came, to an 
appreciable extent, during Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, to experience the power of 
the Gospel; and that, through their movements and interest in the Gospel, the 

1 Nestorian Missionary Enterprise: The S a Church on Fire. By the Rev. John Stewart, 
M.A., Ph.D., for thirty-five years a shdenan Lie United Free Church of sained Mission, 


Madras, South India. With Foreword by the Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D., Cairo, Egypt. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 38, George Street. pp. xxxiv, 352. 
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way of salvation became, in some degree of fulness, known in Paul’s own time to the 
utmost limits of the Roman Empire. But Paul’s language respecting the spread of 
the Gospel would seem, on a natural interpretation, to visualise a region wider than 
the Roman Empire. And the early traditions of the Christian Church speak to us 
of an activity far beyond the confines of that Empire. One has, also, often thought 
that the reference in Matt. ii. 1, to certain “‘ wise men from the East ” is meant to 
expose to the mind’s eye a region where, at a later date, an Apostle’s foot had trod, 
whether that “ East” stands for Persia, or Babylon, or India. 

Within the last few years, students of history, and men who join an intellectual 
with a soteriological interest in Missions, have begun to take an hitherto unheard-of 
interest in the spread of the Gospel in the early Christian centuries in the regions 
beyond the confines of the Roman Empire. To that order of a fresh interest and 
fresh studies, in this hitherto largely neglected sphere, the volume now under review 
belongs. Other recently published volumes that may be cited as proofs of this 
newly awakened interest are The Oldest Christian People, by G. M. Lamsa and W. C. 
Emhardt, and The Monks of Khublai Khan, by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, etc. 
Dr. Stewart’s Nestorian Missionary Enterprise is, however, probably the best 
Introduction one who wishes to enter upon this fascinating field of study can aave. 
We have several reasons for offering that suggestion. To begin with, Dr. Stewart 
is a thoroughly educated man who, for the best part of his working life, breathed the 
atmosphere of the Orient. He has himself been a devoted Missionary, whose one 
aim, we have reason to know, has been to teach the truth as it is in Jesus, and that 
in accordance with the oracles of God. He has been at pains to acquaint himself 
with what other workers in this field have been able to contribute towards the 
elucidation of the many problems that perplex the enquirer after truth, and a glance 
at his Bibliography will convince every competent judge that he is familiar with the 
instructions that are to be found in the best sources. Then, besides, he covers the 
whole field. Naturally, a study of that character will not be exhaustive to the extent 
to which studies that have in view only a small section of the field may be expected 
to approach exhaustiveness so far as regards a severely limited reference. But the 
wide sweep has its own peculiar advantages. Dr. Stewart is not dogmatic when the 
evidence is anywise dubious. 

Dr. Stewart, while adopting the title “ Nestorian” for the “ Church of the 
East,” does so under protest, and only because he is accommodating himself to the 
current phraseology. It is now the generally accepted view that although Nestori- 
anism, or, to use Hooker’s phrase, the rending of Christ asunder, and dividing Him 
into two persons, is a heresy, yet Nestorius himself was not guilty of Nestorianism, 
despite the fact that the heresy is named after him. The Church of the East, says 
our author, was functioning powerfuily and beneficently for centuries ere Nestorius 
became a storm centre in the Western Church; it remained thoroughly sound in 
the faith long after this storm had subsided, and the mere fact of its welcoming Nest- 
orius to its bosom, and service, at the time that, through a miscarriage of justice, 
he was forced to seek an asylum in the East is not a just reason why the Church of the 
East should be styled Nestorian, and much less why it should be suspected of heresy. 
The Church of the East, the Church on Fire, means here the Christian Church as 
it existed for centuries to the East of the confines of the Roman Empire. We learn 
from Acts ii. 9 that there were present in Jerusalem on what we commonly speak of 
as the Day of Pentecost representative men from Parthia, from Media and from 
Mesopotamia. Some, at least, of these would have returned to their homes fully 
convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus. Those converts formed the nucleus of the 
Church of the East, the Church on Fire. Many believe that Peter himself lived 
and worked in Babylon on the Euphrates. Tradition associates the development 
of this Church with Thaddaeus, one of “The Seventy,” and with Thomas, an 
Apostle of our Lord. Of course, tradition is not a safe guide, if one is prepared un- 
critically to receive without examination all that has come down to us along that line. 
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At the same time, it is one of the things by which the attitude of the twentieth 
century towards historical questions is distinguished from that of the nineteenth 
century, that it is now recognised as it was not then that generally a widely spread 
tradition embodies some elements of truth, and that, therefore, it is never safe for 
the sincere seeker after truth to treat tradition as negligible. And probably what 
tradition has to say of what the East owes to those disciples of the Lord Jesus whom 
we have named has in it many grains of truth. 

Dr. Stewart traces the great Christian movement towards which, in the volume 
before us, he evinces so great an interest, from Armenia to Parthia, from Parthia 
to Arabia, from Arabia to Assyria, and from Assyria to China and Japan. Parthia 
stood for a great empire in the first two centuries of our era. Early in the third 
century A.D. the hegemony passed over to Persia, but it was, broadly speaking, the 
same empire. But whether Parthia or Persia, this Eastern Empire was antagonising 
the Roman Empire. As long, then, as Rome persecuted Christians for their religion, 
the Eastern Empire, although itself not Christian, felt kindly disposed towards those 
whom Rome persecuted. But, curiouly enough, when, with the conversion of 
Constantine the Great, Rome became friendly towards Christians, Persia became 
suspicious of them, and suspicion soon grew into hatred and a persecuting zeal towards 
Christians. That, however, had as its outcome a great Christian movement from 
Persia into Arabia, and in Arabia a pure Christian Church functioned healthily up 
to the rise of Mohammed. The new Mohammedan persecution drove many Chris- 
tians north and east in the direction of Assyria. When, later on, the Turks of Central 
Asia distinguished themselves as the bitterest foes Christianity has ever had in its 
history to contend with, the outcome was a considerable Christian movement in the * 
direction of China and Japan. Thus we have indicated the pivotal points, according 
to Dr. Stewart, in the growth and expansion of the Church of the East, the Church 
on Fire, for the extension of Christ’s kingdom in Asia. 

Even to this hour there exists a small remnant that may claim a genuine connec- 
tion with that great Church of the past in Asia. But it is very small. Dr. Stewart 
enters very fully into the history and causes of this pathetic falling away from the 
amazingly glorious achievements of the past. But of that anticlimax we forbear 
to speak here and now. Enough, we think, has been said to indicate the nature and 
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the rise and fall of the Church of the East creates problems of great significance for 
all that are interested in the philosophy of history, as well as for the practical and 
thoughtful Missionary. 

Joun R. Mackay. 
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Kuenen, Driver, Petrie and Breasted spoken of as that of “ the 
traditional school”; or to observe that Professor Sugden refers 
to it as the older view, and the view that corresponds to Ussher’s 
as the new. The theory is that the Pharaoh of the Oppression 
was Thothmes III, and that the Exodus took place about 1445 
B.c., in the reign of Amenhotep II. 

It may here be stated that Ussher was taking the foundation 
of Solomon’s temple as about forty-six years too early, and his 
calculations, as in the case of all schools, were made from that 
event as a fixed point; but as the fourth year of Solomon has 
now been determined by Babylonian synchronisms, the date 
that Ussher was really aiming at as that of the Exodus was the year 
1445 B.c. This is unmistakably the Old Testament date. The 
statement is definite in 1 Kings vi. 1 that Solomon began to build 
the temple in the fourth year of his reign, 480 years after the 
Exodus, that is, in the year 965 8.c. Again, when we count 
downwards from an earlier date that can be fixed from contem- 
porary history we have the following result. The duration of 
the sojournings of the patriarchs from the time Abraham left 
Haran to the descent of Jacob and his family into Egypt, according 
to the numbers given in the book of Genesis, was 215 years, and 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, according to Exodus 
xii. 40 (Massoretic Text), was 430 years, a total of 645 years. 
If we take the time of Abraham’s departure from Haran as 
2090 B.c., as he was, during his life in Canaan, a contemporary of 
Hammurabi, we have another fixed point to measure from ; 
for Hammurabi began his reign in 2067 B.c. (Langdon). The 
sum 645, if taken from 2090, brings us back to 1445 B.c. as the 
date of the Exodus. 

The evidence that has come to light within recent years 
tends to confirm the accuracy of these direct statements of the | 
Old Testament. 

1. Conditions in Egypt at the time of Thothmes III and 
of Amenhotep II harmonise more exactly with what is required 
by the Bible narrative than they do at any other period known 
to us. With the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty, about 
1580 B.c., an era of great prosperity opened for the land. The 
Hyksos had been driven out and firm government established 
under native kings. Aahmes, the first of the line, not only 
maintained regular administration at home, but initiated a policy 
of foreign conquest. His invasion of Palestine was followed up 
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by Thothmes I, who extended his dominion northwards as far 

as the Orontes. He advanced to the Euphrates, where he set 

up a boundary stone to mark the limits of his conquests. Thoth- 

mes III, whom we take to be the Pharaoh of the Oppression, 

was a greater warrior still. He had uninterrupted success during 

his fifty-four years’ reign. He reduced neighbouring states 

to be tributaries, gained victories in the Sudan, overcame the 

Phoenicians, was frequently in the field in Palestine and Syria, 

and led conquering armies to the upper Euphrates, where he 
captured Carchemish, the stronghold of the Hittites. He was 
proud and overbearing, and shows his vanity in the numerous 
records he has left of his victories. His list on the walls of the 
temple at Karnak contains the names of 119 conquered provinces 
or cities. Egypt felt the effects of his conquests in the wealth 
that poured into the land, in the quickened mental activity and 
the sense of power that prevailed. He undertook great operations 
in building, and the well-known picture is from his time which 
represents the gangs of forced labourers of Semitic type at 
brickmaking under their taskmasters. The aspect of the men 
at work and the conditions in general throughout the land 
correspond exactly to what is depicted in the early chapters of 
Exodus. During the reign of his son, Amenhotep II, the pros- 
perity and military success continued. He had been born at 
Memphis, a fact which shows that there was a royal residence 
within easy reach of Goshen, and which would account for the 
apparent quickness with which intermediaries could pass between 
the Hebrews and the king. He succeeded his father at the age 
of 18 in 1447 B.c. It was this youthful sovereign whose boast- 
fulness and confidence in his power are attested by the inscriptions 
he has left, whom we regard as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

It has often been pointed out that a remarkable woman of 
the royal family, prudent and peace-loving, yet daring, played 
an important part during several reigns in thisdynasty. Hatshep- 
sut was the daughter of Thothmes I, and for thirty-five years 
was the virtual ruler of Egypt. She was associated with her 
father during the later years of his reign, was co-regent with 
Thothmes II, and was the controlling force in the government 
during the first twenty years of the reign of her nephew (or 
brother) Thothmes III. At the birth of Moses, according to 
our calculation, she would be a young woman whose word was 
becoming law; and the intensifying of the oppression when 
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Thothmes III was freed from control by her death might be 
the occasion of his flight to Midian. His return would be soon 
after the accession of Amenhotep II (Exodus ii. 23). What we 
have to consider here is whether there was anything in the state 
of affairs in Egypt at this time to conflict with the statement of 
1 Kings vi. 1, and we find that, on the contrary, all the circum- 
stances suit. 

Manetho, whatever his testimony is worth, can be cited as 
an authority for this date. All the ancient chronologers, depen- 
dent on him, place the event to which he refers in the time of 
the eighteenth dynasty. There is great confusion in the details 
of his story, but he makes the name of the king who sent away 
the lepers Amenophis (=Amenhotep) and verifies the name by 
saying that he acted on the advice of a wise man of the same name, 
Amenophis the son of Paapios. This wise man is commonly 
identified with Amenophis the son of Hapis, who during the 
early years of his fame was a contemporary of Amenhotep II. 

2. When we pass over a period of fifty years and consider 
what was then occurring in Palestine, there is no need for con- 
jecture, as we have first-hand information in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets. Egyptian control of the land remained firm during the 
reign of Thothmes IV and into the early years of Amenhotep III, 
that is to about 1410 B.c. After that, indications of weakness 
appear, and during the time of Akhenaten, who began to reign 
in 1383 B.c., the land was seething with rebellion and intrigue. 
Important cities revolted and some which remained loyal sent 
urgent but unavailing appeals to Egypt for help. While Palestine 
was being abandoned by Egypt and left in this state of turmoil 
and confusion, bands of invaders swept over the land. In the 
north they were Hittites, Amorites and Sa-Gaz or “ fighting-men” 
from the north-east, apparently of a Hebrew stock. The invaders 
in the south are spoken of as the Habiru. Abdi Hiba, king of 
Jerusalem, in his letters to Pharaoh, connects them with the land 
of Seir. He tells how they are taking cities and gaining the 
mastery of the country whilst the local rulers in some cases play 
into their hands. He shows that his own case is becoming 
desperate, and pleads urgently that troops may be sent from 
Egypt. In one letter he says “ The Habiru are devastating all 
the lands of the king. If there be troops in this year, then the 
lands will remain the king’s, my lord’s; but if no troops arrive, 
the lands of the king, my lord, are lost.” In another letter he 
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says, “‘ Now the Habiru are seizing the cities of the king. There 
is no local ruler left to the king, my lord ; all are lost ” ; and in 
others, “‘ Labaya and the land of Shechem have given everything 
to the Habiru” ; “ The land of the king is lost to the Habiru.” 
Abdi Hiba further implies that the Habiru are gaining their 
successes with the connivance of Yanbamn, the Egyptian High 
Commissioner. 

The identification of the term “the Habiru” with “ the 
Hebrews ” is now generally agreed on, and the contention is that 
these Hebrews are the Israelites whose fathers had left Egypt at 
the Exodus and who are now gaining possession of Canaan under 
Joshua. ‘The Sons of Israel” is the national name which the 
people are proud of using, but in intercourse with foreigners 
“The Hebrews ” is the usual designation. It is so used in the 
early chapters of the Book of Exodus and elsewhere, and was the 
natural term for Abdi Hiba, king of Jerusalem, a Canaanitish 
vassal of Egypt to employ. The time fits in with the date 
assigned to the Exodus. After the forty years sojourn in the 
wilderness, spent for the most part about Mount Seir, the 
Israelites under Joshua were not contending against a united 
people under a strong central government. The country was 
in a state of anarchy and cities could be taken in detail, or where 
local kings made common cause their numbers and resources 
were not great enough to make a successful stand against the 
conquering Hebrews. But even so, the Israelitish conquest was 
only gradual and partial, and their conflict with such part of the 
inhabitants as they overcame by force extended over a series of 
years. We have not exact dates for Joshua’s campaigns, but if 
twenty-five years be allowed after the forty years’ wandering and 
the crossing of the Jordan, then these sixty-five years counted 
from 1445 B.c., bring us to the date 1380 B.c., which tallies with 
the time when Canaan was left to its fate by Egypt ; for Akhen- 
aten’s reign began about 1383 B.c. 

3. The next most important evidence bearing on the date 
of Israel’s settlement in Canaan, and consequently on that of 
the Exodus, is the statement on the well-known monument of 
Merenptah. In his inscription on this stele at Thebes he recounts 
his victories over the Libyans, his pacifying of the land of the 
Hittites, his conquest of Canaan, Ashkelon, Gezer and Yenoam, 
and adds, “Israel is destroyed, its seed is not; Palestine has 
become a widow for Egypt.” Whilst the determinative sign for 
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*‘ country ” is used with the other words here, the determinative 
sign for “‘ people” is used with the word for “ Israel.” They 
are referred to by their race name and not by the country they 
occupy. This is clear evidence that Israel was at that time 
(c. 1228 B.c.) inhabiting Palestine and were of such importance 
in the country that the Pharaoh of the day considered a victory 
over them, whether real or assumed, a matter worthy of record 
‘in his permanent memorial. Whether he really won the victories 
which he claims or not does not affect the argument. This 
evidence is in direct conflict with the theory that Rameses II was 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression and Merenptah the Pharaoh of 
- the Exodus, for in the fifth year of Merenptah’s reign Israel was 
already intheland. To meet this conclusive evidence, the theory 
of a “ divided Israel ” has been put forward, viz. that the Joseph 
tribes were still in Egypt up to the time of Merenptah and that 
the reference here is to the Jacob tribes, who had never left 
Palestine, or who had been driven out of Egypt at the time of 
the expulsion of the Hyksos, or who had left at some other time 
either voluntarily or under compulsion. This is a pure con- 
jecture, and has nothing to rest on either in the Bible or in the 
Egyptian records. If the place names, Jacob-el and Joseph-el, 
in the inscription of Thothmes III (c. 1479 B.c.) are correctly 
read, this would show at the most that there were places called 
after Jacob and Joseph in Southern Syria. 

Thus when we look for confirmation of the Old Testament 
representation that the Exodus was about 1445 B.c., we have the 
evidences of Manetho, who places what passes for it in his story 
about this time, viz. in the reign of Amenophis or Amenhotep ; 
the conditions in Egypt at this period harmonise more completely 
with the Biblical account than they do at any other time in the 
history of Egypt of which we have knowledge ; the terror caused 
by the conquering Hebrews (the Habiru) in Canaan soon after 
1400 B.c. is accounted for ; and the presence of Israel in Palestine 
in the reign of Merenptah (c. 1228 B.c.) is explained. 

The rival theory, that the Exodus was about 1233 B.c., in 
the reign of Merenptah, is in direct conflict with all this evidence, 
except in the one point that conditions were not unsuitable, 
although less suitable than in Amenhotep’s time. The theory 
also leaves too short a period for the events between the Exodus 
and the time of Solomon and for the political development that 
took place. From 1233 B.c. to 965 B.c. gives 268 years. For 
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the Wandering and Conquest, the reigns of Saul and David and 
four years of Solomon, there are required about 164 years. This 
leaves only 104 years for the period of the Judges, and the time is 
too short, no matter what calculation is made regarding the 
contemporaneous control of judges in different parts of the land. 

In the way of accepting the date 1445 B.c., there are only 
two difficulties that require consideration, viz. the likelihood of 
Israel, if settled in Palestine, being brought into conflict with 
Egypt during the period 1314 B.c. and 1233 B.c.; and the 
statement in Exodus i. 11, that the Israelites built the store 
cities Pithom and Raamses (Rameses). 

1. After a period of weakness the warlike spirit of Egypt 
revived, particularly under Seti I and Rameses II, and these 
kings in seeking to regain the lost dominion made expeditions 
into Palestine and northwards against the Amorites and the 
Hittites. Both have left stele at Beth-shean and lists of 
conquered cities at Karnak, Thebes and Luxor. It is said that if 
Israel had been in Palestine at this time they would have been 
brought into conflict with the Egyptian armies, and we should 
expect some reference to the fact either in the Old Testament 
or on the Egyptian monuments. If they had been there, as a 
whole, at the time of Merenptah’s victory, we might look for 
some mention of it in the Book of Judges, but the exploit after 
all may not have been great, and we have to remember that the 
notices we find there are very fragmentary and different from 
a complete continuous history. The identity of the Aperu 
mentioned by Rameses II at Beth-shean is too doubtful to be used 
as an argument. In general we have to take account of the 
region occupied by Israel, and the sphere of Egypt’s military 
operations, For generations after their entrance into the 
country, the Israelites were confined to the mountainous ridge 
of Central Palestine, and even there some of the strongholds 
maintained themselves against them. The occupation by Israel 
was only partial. A long list of the cities they failed to take is 
given in the first chapter of Judges. They had to leave them in 
the hands of the Canaanites, and it was only “ when Israel had 
become strong” that they asserted their lordship over the 
inhabitants. Even Beth-shean and Jerusalem were not occupied 
by Israel till the time of David. Up to his time, they do not 
appear to have had any permanent hold on the plain of Esdraelon. 
For so far Israel’s position and resources offered little temptation 
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_ for invaders to attack, especially for forces whose chief strength 

was in war chariots; and some of the old tolerance of Egypt for 
the Hebrews may have remained from Yanhamu’s day. The 
cities captured by the Egyptians and the fortresses established 
by them were in the low-lying country, along the coast road from 
Egypt, through the country of the Philistines, in the plain of 
Esdraelon, across the Jordan and northwards. It is quite in 
-keeping with the purpose of their operations that they should 
have refrained from attacks on the inhabitants of the Negeb and 
Central Palestine. There is no force in the argument that if 
Israel had been in Palestine during this period they must of 
necessity have been brought into conflict with Egypt. 

2. The other difficulty involves a more complex question. 
The argument is: If the Israelites built Pithom and Rameses, 
they must have been in Egypt till after the reign of Rameses II. 
We take the statement in Exodus i. 11 as absolutely correct. It 
is interesting to observe how critics also who do not place a high 
value on the book of Exodus as history, accept the statement 
here unquestioned. The assumption is that these cities must 
have been built in the time of Rameses II, and that one of them 
was called after his name. But the case is by no means proved. 
The suggestion that, if he was not the original founder and if 
the name was changed in his honour, the narrative may have 
been written after his time or the name altered in the text by 
a scribe, is not under consideration. If we take it that we have 
here the original text, and even if we accept the identification 
of Pithom with Tell-el-Muskhutah and Rameses with Tanis 
or Tell-Rotab, it is not established that Rameses II was the 
original founder of these cities. It is not beyond possibility that 
Rameses may have been a place-name applied to a city or to a 
section of the country before his day. The word is such an 
obvious formation in Egyptian that we cannot think that it could 
have failed to be used as a proper name before the time of the 
nineteenth dynasty. We find it in fact in the unreduplicated 
form as a personal name during the eighteenth dynasty, for 
Rames was the father of the architect of Hatsepsut’s temple 
at Der-el-Behari. We need more definite information on the 
origin of the cities, and of their names, before we can regard this 
verse as being in conflict with the theory for which the evidence 
is so strong, to wit, that the date of the Exodus was 1445 B.c. 


Edinburgh. R. Moore. 
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THE REALITY OF PROPHETIC REVELATION 
Continued. 


II 


In examining the actual data whereon Gunkel tries to found his 
theory of ecstatic possession as the base of prophetic testimony, 
we first of all meet with an appeal on his side to the prophetic 
visions. He points to Isaiah, seeing “ the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ; above 
him stood the seraphim: each one had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly ; and one cried unto another, and said, Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of his 
glory ; and the posts of the door moved at the voice of him that 
cried, and the house was filled with smoke.”* Likewise he points 
to Ezekiel beholding the marvellous throne-chariot of the Lord, 
consisting of mysterious creatures and living wheels.* Particularly 
he draws attention to the visions of Zechariah. And there are 
more instances: Amos beholding a basket of summer fruit,‘ or 
Jeremiah seeing a rod of an almond tree,5 etc. All these visions are 
viewed by Gunkel as cogent symptoms of the ecstatic state wherein 
the prophets received their secret experiences.® 

Now we must take into consideration that visions (and the 
same can be said of “ auditions ”’”) do not necessarily result from a 
state of ecstasy. ‘To be sure ecstasy may be accompanied with 
visions and auditions, but not every vision and audition is a sequel 
of ecstasy ; no more than vision and audition form an inseparable 
accompaniment of ecstasy. In point of fact, “voices” and 
“ visions ” simply are reproductions of formerly received sensory 
impressions, distinguished from the usual reproduction of 
memory only by their high-graded intensity ; and such strong 
reproductions may have their origin in ecstasy, but also in many 
other different causes: in sensitiveness of the nervous system, in 
psychical malady, in an evil conscience (a murderer sees and hears 
his victim), and even in disturbances of the alimentation (night- 
mare). Soit is anything but a matter of fact, that visions produce 
conclusive evidence for an ecstatic state. Therefore’ we ask: 

1 Is. vi. 1-4. 2 Ezek. i. 3 Zech. i.-vi. 4 Amos viii. 1. 5 Jer. i. 11. 
6 Gunkel, Die Propbeten, pp. 14, 15. 
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why should not similar impressions existing in the prophet’s mind 
have been by the Lord strengthened to such a high degree and 
conjoined to definite symbols wherein His revelation was granted 
them ? 

But is it not possible to go any further? If we examine the 
passages in the prophetic writings where visions are described, do 
we find any indications as to the state wherein these visions were 
received ? We certainly would surpass the scope of this article 
if we attempted to deal with all these passages minutely, but it is 
necessary to point out the following data. There are several 
statements of corporeal affections, accompanying the visionary 
revelation. So especially the prophet Ezekiel mentions how he 
fell to the ground, or was affected with speechlessness.* Likewise 
Daniel tells how he was lying on the soil,’ and even was afflicted 
with sickness. Perhaps some utterances from other prophets 
might also be taken into consideration, ¢.g., from Jeremiah’ and 
Isaiah.6 Now it is certainly true of some of these places that they 
present instances where either merely figurative speech is used,’ 
or simply the gesture of homage is meant.* But, in the remain- © 
ing cases, principally this must be marked, that the described 
corporeal affection always is the sequel of the vision, the effect of 
it; not anaccompanyingsymptom. This is particularly manifest 
with Ezekiel ; we have to turn our attention to the fact that it 
always is the same vision: the cherub-chariot of the Lord, which 
causes the corporeal effect ; and each time we are told, after the 
vision had made its apparition, what, in a bodily effect, happened 
to the prophet. Even more lucid is the case of Daniel: it was 
not before the vision of the ram and he-goat had left him that 
he became faint and sick for some days afterwards. It is easy to 
understand that this is no proof for ecstasy ; for, if the revelation 
resulted from ecstasy, the corporeal phenomena would not 
follow the vision, but precede it. So we rather have to explain 
these phenomena as the expressions of the appalling experience, 
that visited the prophets as they saw the vision. ‘This appalling 
experience in the case of Ezekiel is caused by the awe-inspiring 

t Ezek. i. 28; iii. 23, 24; ix. 8; xi. 13; xiii. 3; xliv. 4. 
2 Ezek. iii. 14f, 26; xxiv. 27; xxxiii. a2. 
3 Dan. viii. 17, 18; x. 8-10. 
4 Dan. viii. 27. 
_— iv. 19; Vili. 18; xx. 7-9. 
6 Is. xxi. 3. 


7 This is the case without doubt in Is. xxi. 3; Jer. iv. 193 viii, 18; xm. 7-9. 
8 So in Ezek. ix. 8; xi. 13. 
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vision of the living throne of God ; with Daniel it is due to the 
succession of miraculous visions. . 

Separately must be dealt with the question of Ezekiel’s 
speechlessness. In Ezek. iii. 15 the Hebrew has n*pv (mashmim) 
translated in English by “ astonished” (A.V.), or “ astonied ” 
(R.V.). But there are many commentators who attribute to the 
word the sense of “ stricken with dumbness.” Now the verb’s 
first signification is “to be or to become desolate”; in a 
metaphorical sense it is used for bewilderment and perplexity. 
There is not a single place in the whole Old Testament where the 
sense of “‘ speechless ” can be proved.* So the English translation 
must be regarded as right. We have not to do with ecstasy 
but with Ezekiel’s awe of the Theophany. A different case is 
presented by Ezek. iii. 26; xxiv. 27; and xxxiii. 22. Here 
without doubt the meaning is that the prophet for some time did 
not speak and at last his mouth was opened again. But now 
the question is whether this speechlessness is to be regarded as a 
corporeal impediment of speech, or as a case of deliberate silence. 
That the latter is the case is manifest from the fact that it is the 
Lord who will make him silent by not granting him revelations. 
In Ezek. xxxiii. 22 it is clearly said that “ the hand of the Lord 
was upon him to open his mouth,” that he “was no more 
dumb.” ‘This expression, “ the hand of the Lord ” continually 
denotes the reception of the divine revelation. So it is obvious 
that Ezekiel’s speechlessness is meant for a prophetic silence ; 
this speechlessness is identical with being destitute of revelation. 
Therefore the Lord announces the prophet’s silence in these 
words: “thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be to them a 
reprover: for they are a rebellious house ” (Ezek. iii. 26). 

A second argument of Gunkel is derived from the brevity 
of the original units of prophetic messages. These units, he 
argues, originally were only a single sentence, a few words, an 
expressive sound, uttered in ecstatic trance. We can retrace the 
evolution of prophecy by analysing the existent prophetic 
literature into its smallest elements, consisting of scarcely a few 
lines. And in some aphorisms and symbolic names are handed 
down to us the original utterances of ecstatic character where 
prophecy sprung from.* 


‘The only passage where the word would allow the sense of “speechless” is | xxi. 5; but 
the signification “to be astonished ” is still more apt, as commentators i 


2 Gunkel, op. cit., pp. 115ff. 
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_ Now, to begin with, we must confess that the original units 
of prophetic preaching certainly do not coincide with the 
chapters of our Bible. If I am allowed to take an example from 
the book of Jeremiah, we find prophetic units covering about one 
of our chapters, for instance ii. I-iii. § ; iii. 6-iv. 2; and of some- 
what smaller size : vii. 1-15 ; xii. 7-17; xiii. 15-27. But we also 
find larger portions composed, as closer examination demonstrates, 
.of rather short pieces, e.g., iv. 3-vi. 30; vill. 4-ix. 25; xxi. II- 
xxiii. 8; xxx.-xxxi.; xlviii.; 1-li. These smallest elements 
are to be regarded as the different themes, on which the prophet 
preached ; and in the above-named larger portions these themes 
are brought together, inasmuch as they are concerned with the 
same subject. So, in iv. 3-vi. 30 and vili. 4-ix. 25, there are brought 
together the themes regarding the “ evil from the north” ; these 
themes are: iv. 3,43 iv. §-8; iv.9, 10; iv. 11-143 iv. 15-18; 
iv. 19-22; iv. 23-28; iv. 29; iv. 30, 313; Vv. 1-9; Vv. 10-14; 
V. I§-19; Vv. 20-25; v. 26-29; v. 30, 31; vi. 1-8; vi. 9-15; 
Vi. 16-21 ; vi. 22-26; vi. 27-30; viii. 4-6; viii. 7-12; vili. 13 ; 
vill. 14-17; viii. 18-23 (English Version, ix. 1); ix. 1-8 (E.V., 
ix. 2-9) ; ix. 9-15 (E.V., ix. 10-16); ix. 16-21 (E.V., ix. 17-22) ; 
ix. 22, 23 (E.V., ix. 23, 24); ix. 24, 25 (E.V., ix. 25, 26). The 
portion xxi. I1-xxiii. 8 contains messages regarding the royal 
house of Judah; the themes are: xxi. 11-14; xxii. I-Q; xxil. 
10-12 (on Jehoahaz); xxii. 13-18 (on Jehoiakim) ; xxii. 20-30 
(on Jehoiachin) ; xxiii. 1-8 (on the divine Messiah). In chapters 
xxx. and xxxi. are gathered the prophecies on the restoration of 
Israel: xxx. 5-11; xxx. 12-17; xxx. 18-22; XXX. 23-xxxi. I; 
Xxxl, 2-6; Xxxi. 7-143 15-22; xXxxi. 23-25; xxxi. 27-30; 
XXxi. 31-34; xxxi. 35-37; xxxi. 38-40. Chapter xlviii. is a 
collection of preachings against Moab(1-8 ; 9-15 ; 16-25; 26-28; 
29-39; 40-47), and chapters 1. and li. against Babel (1. 2-13 ; 
1. 14-20; 1. 21-28; 1. 29-34; 1. 35-40; 1. 41-46; li. 1-6; li. 7-10; 
li. 11-19; li. 20-24; li. 25, 26; li. 27-33: li. 34-37; li. 38-44; 
li. 45-49; li. 50-58). This conspectus of Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
with application of the well-known ex ungue leonem, may teach 
us that the thesis of Gunkel as to the minimal extent of the 
original prophetic units is untenable. ‘There are, it is true, a 
number of prophetic messages of very small size, but the majority 
are considerably more voluminous than Gunkel is disposed to 
admit. And, what is more, the relative minuteness of many a 
prophetic unit is accounted for by the fact that merely the 
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themes have been written down. What we find in our Biblical 
prophetic books is not the elaborate rendering of their message 
as it was delivered to the people, but only the summarising and 
abridgment of it. Not alone the minute elements of which the 
larger portions are composed give the general impression of their 
being outlines, rather than complete elaboration, but also the 
notices on the construction of these larger portions, clearly prove 
that they are merely to be regarded as the summing up of a much 
more comprehensive preaching : it is told us that Jeremiah had 
to write down “ all the words the Lord had spoken unto him 
against Israel, and against Judah, and against the nations,” 
during a period of not less than twenty-three years,’ and how can 
anyone suppose that this writing down would have involved more 
than a résumé of his preaching ? A similar notice is given as to the 
origin of Jer. xxx. and xxxi.* Sowesurely must reject the attempt 
of Gunkel to minimise the original prophetic units. 

But what about the aphorisms and symbolic names whereon 
Gunkel lays extraordinary stress? At first we must draw our 
attention to the fact that no such aphorisms or symbolic names 
are found in the prophecies of Amos, one of the older prophets. 
Were the theory of Gunkel true, that these phenomena have to be 
regarded as remnants of ecstatic cries, we at any rate ought to find 
them in the scriptures of the oldest prophets. Yet this is not the 
case. Moreover, if we attentively examine the rare passages where 
such aphorisms and symbolic names occur, we never find them 
making their appearance suddenly and without connection in the 
context, but on the contrary, they are always inseparably 
conjoined with their surroundings. So we meet with the symbolic 
names of Hosea’s children’ as the most natural continuation of the 
symbolism expressed in the usage of the words “wife of 
whoredoms ” and “ children of whoredoms.”* Just in the same 
way, the symbolic names of Isaiah’s children form an integral 
part of historical narrative.’ Symbolic aphorisms like Rahbab- 
hem-shabeth (Rahab—they are sitting still),° Magor-missabib 
(terror from roundabout),” or Shaon-he‘bir-hamoed (boaster who 
hath passed the time appointed),® are closely connected with the 
whole entourage; we have to judge them as a literary figure,? 


1 Jer. xxxvi. 2. 2 Cf. Jer. xxx. 2. 3 Hos. i. 4-11. 4 Hos. i. 2. 
5 Shear-Yashub, Is. vii. 3. and Maber-Shalal-Chasb-Baz, Is. viii. 3, ‘ 
6 Is. xxx. 7. 7 Jer. xx. 3. 8 Jer. xlvi. 17. 


9 That such symbolic names indeed are purely meant as a literary figure, is placed in a lucid light 
by Jer. iii. 6 vv. and viii. 5, where the whole tenor of the prophecy depends upon this figure. 
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to vivify the phrase. Concluding, we may say that it is 
impossible to use such symbolic expressions as an argument in 
favour of prophetic ecstasy; on the contrary, there is strong 
reason to believe that they have merely been taken to support a 
thesis for want of better arguments. | 

We pass to a third ground, put forward by Gunkel. The 
symbolic actions of the prophets should produce evident proof 
of their ecstatic state." It is true, he hesitates to ascribe every 
one of them to ecstasy; in more than one case, he thinks of 
imitation of older, ecstatic prophets ; but that is irrelevant as we 
are willing to test his opinion by the cases where he with surety 
supposes ecstasy. In order to interpret the symbolic actions as 
symptoms of ecstasy, Gunkel defines them as “ triebmissige 
Handlungen,” impulsive actions, that is to say, actions produced 
merely by impulse. This notion of impulsive actions is very 
well-known among psychiaters, and especially forms an important 
subject of forensic medicine. Then, if we put the question, what 
are the discriminating characteristics of an impulsive action (in 
German “ Triebhandlung ”’), we find that the impulse is the sole 
motive of the action. In every other case there is a plurality of 
motives, and human actions as a rule are the result of different 
motives. Sometimes these motives are contradictory, and the 
action is produced by a deliberate decision of the mind. The 
peculiarity of an impulsive action is the entire lack of disparity 
in motives, and of course, also of a deliberate decision. Turning 
now to the symbolic actions of the prophets, it is easy to see that 
there is no absence of differentiation in motives, even in the case 
where Gunkel and his followers with certainty assume ecstasy, 
with the prophet Ezekiel. The most prominent example, given 
by Gunkel, how Ezekiel in order to symbolise the dearth of food 
in the besieged city, prepares his frugal bread from different 
ingredients and bakes it with cow’s dung,’ manifestly shows the 
varying motives: at first the voice of the Lord is heard by the 
prophet, “ thou shalt bake it with dung that cometh out of man, 
in their sight ” ; but Ezekiel demurs tothisdemand: “ Ah, Lord 
God! behold, my soul hath not been polluted; for from my youth 
up even till now have I not eaten of that which dieth of itself, or 
is torn in pieces; neither came there abominable flesh into my 
mouth.” Then the divine command is altered: “‘ Lo, I have 
given thee cow’s dung for man’s dung, and thou shalt prepare thy 

Gunkel, op. cit., pp. 26ff. iv. 9-15. 
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bread therewith.” It is perfectly incomprehensible how this 
case can be understood as an impulsive action. I subjected it to 
the judgment of one of our leading Dutch psychiaters, who 
immediately in the most vigorous manner denied the possibility 
of it. We need not extend our investigation any further ; since 
we do not find ecstasy where it is announced with the utmost 
assurance, the conclusion will not be too rash, that there is no 
question of ecstasy in the prophetic symbolic actions at all. 


Summing up, we may state that the data, alleged by Gunkel 
to corroborate his thesis, totally fail to prove that the origin of 
prophetic revelation lies in ecstatical experiences. But, supposing 
the result of our investigation had not been negative to this 
measure, would ecstasy then deliver a sufficient explanation for the 


prophetic mn* “O¥ AD (kho amar Yahweh), “ thus saith the 


Lord” ? Ecstasy would only then suffice to explain the prophetic 
testimony, if it could be ascertained that every prophetic utterance 
covered by the “ thus saith the Lord,” had been given in ecstatic 
trance, or at least went back to some experience acquired in ecstasy. 
How could ecstasy offer a ground to stamp as divine words 
psychical experiences which did not originate init? The purely 


human explanation of prophecy seeks to surmount this difficulty 
by reasoning thus: the prophets, having got some ecstatic 
experiences, henceforth, unacquainted with the real nature of 
ecstasy as they were, became accustomed to consider every 
significant and vigorous idea that rose up in their mind as 


originating from the same source, from “ possession” by the 


Lord Yahweh. This cannot possibly be true. Psychologically, 
it would be totally unintelligible. Rather the opposite should be 
expected: that all not-ecstatical experiences were set aside as 
not revelations; for the difference certainly was perceptible. 
The ecstatic shamans also definitely know when they are in their 
state of “ possession,” and when not. Here we must revert to 
what we remarked in our first article: the prophets explicitly 
discerned between their own word and the word that the Lord 
had spoken unto them, and, now and then, were even struggling 
with the divine subject ; it is here that they discover the gap 
between themselves and the false prophets: the latter bringing 
forth merely the ideas of their own heart. 


To this can be added, that a usual accompaniment of 
ecstasy is disturbance of the normal progress of ideas. Therefore 
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as a rule no proper recollection is left behind. When an ecstatic 
shaman afterwards is asked for further informations as to what 
he said in his trance, he shows himself astonished and wholly 
ignorant of the matter.’ Regarding this it is impossible to take 
ecstasy as a base for such rich and deep ideas, as are piled up in the 
Old Testament prophetic literature. | 

We think this enough to substantiate our statement at the 


~ close of our first article, that the method of Gunkel, no more than 


of Kuenen, has succeeded in delivering the proof that the 
prophetic testimony can be sufficiently explained from a purely 
human base. 

Thus we judge it our right to maintain that the only right 
explanation of the prophetic testimony is the one that gives 
credence to their declaration, ‘‘ the Lord hath spoken unto me,” 
and that fully accepts the reality of prophetic revelation. 


G. Cu. Aapers. 
Hilversum (Holland). 


1 Cf. M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, A Study in Social Anthropology, Oxford, 1914, p. 231. 


OLD TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SECOND 
CHAPTER OF MATTHEW 


Tue subject of this paper is one that, in some ways, is not a 
little baffling, and that some modern scholars find to be bristling 
with difficulties. Occasionally we have rash and extreme pro- 
nouncements on this subject. Take a typical example. “ St. 
Matthew,” one modernist roundly declares, “in his first two 
chapters proves the events, which he describes, to have been 
prophesied by citing Old Testament passages—two of which 
conspicuously refer to entirely different matters, and do not 
mean at all what he suggests (Matt. ii. 15, 23).”* The difficulties 
are certainly there, but that method of disposing of them is 
altogether too flippant, and may be shown to be due to shallow 
thinking. 

It is well to recognise quite frankly, at the outset, the 
existence of difficulties. Sometimes, Old Testament passages 
are quoted in the New Testament in such a way that we rub our 
eyes and wonder, Is that really meant? Did Isaiah, or David, 
or Moses, as the case may be, see that meaning in the words? 
Perhaps not, but does that prove that the meaning was not there ? 
The Expository Times said recently,’ in its “ Notes of Recent 
Exposition”: “The preacher is exposed to two temptations ; 
the first is that of seeing too much in his text, the other is that of 
seeing too little . . . . The men who wrote the Bible, we 
may be sure, saw deep into the essence and mystery of life, and few 
things are more astonishing than the large and almost illimitable 
meaning to which their simple words lend themselves, when we 
learn the art of giving them the earnest consideration to which 
they are entitled.” Shall we deny to the writers of the New 
Testament all knowledge of that “art” ? ‘That would be the 
very acme of absurdity, especially in view of the fact that the 
Spirit of Truth had come to them to guide them into all the 
truth, 


1 T. R. Glover, The Fesus of History, Chapter III. 2 June, 1928. 
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With regard to many a verse in the Old Testament we may 
say, Who ever saw to the uttermost depths of it? Peter says 
of the Old Testament Scriptures: ‘ Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved of the Holy Ghost.”* Let us go a little further 
back in that passage, and read Peter’s words in Weymouth’s 
translation: “ No prophecy in Scripture will be found to have 
come from the prophet’s own prompting; for never did any 
prophecy come by human will, but men sent from God spoke 
as they were impelled by the Holy Spirit.” The figure of speech 
in the word “ impelled ” is that of a ship impelled by a strong 
wind. There was a wind from the unseen bearing the writers 
of Scriptures out to regions beyond the reach of their own unaided 
intellects. ‘‘ To those high bards thoughts beyond their thought 
were given.” It may be very difficult to understand what exactly 
was involved in inspiration. ‘That great scholar and great saint, 
the late Bishop Moule, says :* “ I find nothing to define, in any 
full or exhaustive way, the mode of the supreme Author’s manage- 
ment of the subordinate authors . . . ‘Our theory is not 
to have a theory.’ But I do find abundant testimony 
that a humanitarian, naturalistic view of Scripture is wholly and 
gravely inadequate to meet the mysterious facts.” While the 
mode of inspiration may ever elude us, the fact of inspiration 
must ever be taken into account and, if we desire to know the 
Mind of the Spirit in the Old Testament, we must surely sit 
humbly at the feet of the men who stood nearest to the Lord 
Jesus Christ and who, in fulfilment of the Lord’s own promise, 
had the Spirit of Truth as their Guide into all moral and spiritual 
truth. Thomas Goodwin says: “The Holy Ghost has vast 
aims in writing of the Scriptures.” Therefore, should we not say, 
when an Old Testament text is quoted in a strange and startling 
way in the New Testament, “ here is the Holy Ghost showing me 
the depth of meaning that is in His own words, showing. me His 
‘vast aims’ in the Scriptures” ? It is certainly supreme folly 
to say right off, out of our own heads, without any deeper inquiry, 
that the New Testament writer who makes the quotation has 
completely misunderstood it. 


“ We limit not the truth of God 
To our poor reach of mind.” 


“The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His Word.” 


1 2 Peter i. 21. 2 In Veni Creator, pages 53 and 54. 
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It is deeply instructive to listen to Our Lord as He quotes 
the Old Testament. He takes words spoken by Jehovah to Moses 
at the Bush, and He shows us what they involve. “I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.””” 
“I am the God,” not “I was.” These men, therefore, “ the 
world’s grey fathers,” are still alive, for God is not the God of 
a few handfuls of dust, that is blown about.the desert, or “ sealed 
within the iron hills.”* He is the God of living men, who can 
still love Him and adore Him, to whom He can still speak, and who 
can still speak to Him. Further, God is not to be for ever the 
God of bodiless ghosts, but the God of men of complete person- 
ality, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Therefore, 
our Lord says, the words spoken long ago at the Bush in the 
desert not only involve personal immortality, but also point to 
a resurrection of the body. Perhaps no one dreamt that the 
words spoken to Moses had that fulness of meaning until our 
Lord “ opened” that Scripture to men. Some stars are so far 
away that it takes thousands of years for their light to reach the 
earth. A star of revelation gleamed in the sky of the world’s 
night when Jehovah spoke those words to Moses at the Bush, 
but the fulness of light that is in them did not illuminate men 
until it was gathered together and focussed in Him who is the 
Light of the world. 

Sometimes, it must be admitted, as we read the New Testa- 
ment, we come upon a quotation that perplexes us. Sir George 
Adam Smith, in the first Lecture in his book, Modern Criticism 
and the Preaching of the Old Testament, refers to Paul’s methods 
of quotation, and seems to insinuate that, in one or two instances, 
they are decidedly doubtful. ‘In one instance,” Smith says, 
“ he (Paul) calls the literal meaning of an Old Testament passage ' 
impossible, and substitutes for it a metaphorical application of 
his own, although there can be no doubt that the literal meaning 
was that of the original author.” The reference here is to 
1 Corinthians ix. 9, where Paul quotes from Deut. xxv. 4 the 
words, “‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” when enforcing the claims of preachers of the Gospel 
to support from the liberality of their hearers. ‘‘ Who goeth 
a warfare at his own charges? Who planteth a vineyard and 


1 Exodus iii. 6; Matthew xxii. 31, 32. 
? Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, Canto LVI. 
3 These words are quoted again, with a similar application, in 1 Tim. v. 18. 
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eateth not of the fruit thereof ? Or who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock ? Say I these things as a man ? 
Or saith not the Law the same also? For it is written in the Law 
of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. Doth God care for oxen? Or saith He it alto- 
gether for our sakes ? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written. 
.” “Deut. xxv. 4,” says Sir George Adam Smith, “ for- 
bids the muzzling of the ox which treads out the corn. In 1 Cor. 

ix. 9 Paul denies that this can be the intention of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘ Doth God take care for oxen? Or doth He say it alto- 
gether for our sakes?’ ‘The latter, he asserts, in spite of the 
fact that one of the most beautiful traits of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy is the tenderness with which it makes provision for 
animals.””* 

Paul, one dares to say, had sufficient insight to discern that 
“ beautiful trait.” Surely, even apart from special inspiration, 
a man of Paul’s mental acumen and of his good sense would 
never seek to prove that any metaphorical application of so plain 
a verse as Deut. xxv. 4 is the only meaning that verse can have. 
When we examine his words carefully and dispassionately, we find 
that Paul does not call “‘ the literal meaning of this verse impos- 
sible.” We find also that he does not say that God has no care 
for oxen; the force of his argument surely is that the God who 
cares so much for oxen will surely care much more for His servants, 
His children. Compare Matt. vi. 26. We find further that Paul 
does not assert that God says this altogether for our sakes ; what 
he does assert is that God speaks these words for the sake of the 
oxen, and also for our sakes, that there is a message for us in the 
words of the Law, and there is a great principle embodied in those 
words that finds an application in higher realms than that of the 
threshing floor. Professor G. G. Findlay says on Paul’s words : 
* The right of Christ’s ministers to ‘ eat and drink ’ is safeguarded 
by the principle that gives the ox his provender out of the corn 
he treads,” and he proceeds to point out that Paul’s method in 
such interpretations is radically different from the allegorising 
fancies of a Jewish interpreter like Philo. “ Philo destroys the 
historical sense ; Paul extracts its moral principle.”* 

As is well known, quotations from the Old Testament are 
very frequent in the first Gospel, which has over fifty of them. 


This quotation is taken from a footnote to Sir George Adam Smith’s Lecture. 
? Expositor’s Greek Testament, in loc. 
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The formula “ That it might be fulfilled ” occurs oftener in that 
Gospel than anywhere else. No doubt, that Gospel was written 
primarily for the Jews, and the aim of the writer was to prove 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Antitype of all the types of the 
Old Covenant, the realisation of all the visions, the fulfilment 
of all the hopes of the Old Testament. In his first two chapters 
he has no less than five quotations, four of these being in the second 
chapter. These four present a beautiful cluster of shining jewels, 
and they lead us along various roads of fruitful thought, while 
at the same time they raise not a few questions. 

The first of them * is from Micah v. 2. There, prophecy 
definitely singles out Bethlehem-Judah as the birthplace of the 
Messiah. Jerusalem, the capital of Judah, is to become heaps, 
and the mountain of the house as the high places of the forest 
(Micah iii. 12), and out of the little country village of Bethlehem 
the Promised King is to come, the King “‘ whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting . . . And He shall stand 
and feed His flock in the strength of Jehovah HisGod . . .; 
for now shall He be great to the ends of the earth.” The king 
is not to be “ born up there in the capital, foster-brother of the 
very nobles who oppressed them, but born among the people, 
sharer of their toils and of their wrongs.”* From among the 
shepherds of Judah, God says, the Governor shall come forth 
who “shall be shepherd of my people Israel.”* Twice in 
Matthew ii we read of “‘ Herod the King,”* and we are thus 
reminded of the depths of degradation into which the people 
of God had sunk, with a filthy wretch like Herod on the throne. 
Matthew recognises in the Babe of Bethlehem the true King, 
whose Kingdom is to cover the whole earth, and whose Name 
will be as ointment poured forth ages and ages after the name of 
Herod has rotted away. 

The second quotation in Matt. ii raises far more difficulties, 
Matthew tells us that Joseph “ took the young child and His 
mother by night, and departed into Egypt, and was there until 
the death of Herod, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord through the prophet, saying, “Out of Egypt have I 
called my Son.”5 Now, when we examine the passage in 
Hosea, we see that the prophet is thinking exclusively of the nation 

t Matt. ii. 5, 6. 
2 G, A. Smith on Micah v. 2, in The Book of the Twelve Prophets. 
3 Matt. ii. 6, R.V. 4 wy. 1, 3 5 Matt. ii. 14, 15. 
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of Israel. Israel is Jehovah’s son ; compare Exodus iv. 22, where 
Jehovah says to Moses: “ Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Israel 
is my son, my firstborn.” In Hosea, in many places, Jehovah 
reminds His people of all His mercies in the days of old, in the 
early days of their national history. ‘‘ When Israel was a child,” 
God says, “ then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” 
“* God’s eyes, that passed unheeding the adult princes of the 
‘world, fell upon this little slave boy, and He loved him and gave 
him a career.”* God then proceeds, in one of the homeliest 
and most tender passages in the Bible, to tell how He taught 
the infant nation to walk in the way of righteousness, taking them 
by their arms, as a father guides the uncertain, stumbling steps 
of his child across the floor, healing their wounds when they 
slipped and fell, winning His people’s obedience, not by the 
violence that is suited to an unruly heifer, but with the cords of 
a man (cords such as man can bear) and with bands of love.* 
In what sense, then, can the words of Hosea xi. 1 be applied to 
Christ ? 

Some light may be thrown on that question by a study of 
the “‘ Servant of the Lord” passages in the Second Part of the 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah (chapters 40-66). That, in itself, 
is a big question, and we can only indicate a line of thought. 
When we study those passages we see how the prophet passes 
from the idea of Israel as Jehovah’s Servant to that of a wonderful 
Person who is to realise the ideal of service which Israel had miser- 
ably failed to realise, and who is, further, to accomplish a 
redeeming work which is quite beyond the power of “‘ mere man ” 
to perform. There are three outstanding passages in Isaiah 
dealing with the “ Servant of the Lord.” In the first (Isa. xlii. 
1-4) he appears as a great Teacher and Emancipator, whose 
mission is to be world-wide. In the second (Isa. 1. §-7) he appears 
as a Martyr, with hair plucked out, his face covered with “ shame 
and spitting,” his back scored by the cruel scourgings of the 
“‘ smiters.”” ‘There is a real progress of thought in Isaiah’s delin- 
eation of the Servant, until he brings us to the glorious culmin- 
ation in the grandest and deepest passage of all (Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12). 
Sir George Adam Smith has asserted that “ none but prejudiced 


1G. A. Smith, op. cit. 2 Hosea xi. 3, 4. 


3 In Isa. xli. 8, g Israel is the Servant of the Lord, but in Isa. xlii. 1, as the present writer thinks, 
the figure of a personal Servant over against Israel begins to come into view ; see v. 6, where He is said 
to be given as “a covenant of the people” (Israel). It is true that later on, in chapters xliii. 10, xliv. 
1, 2, 21, xlv. 4, etc., the Servant is again Israel. 
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_ Jews have ever denied that this great prophecy, known as the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, was fulfilled in One Person, Jesus 
of Nazareth, and achieved in all its details by Him alone.’* 
Indeed, that great prophecy reads as though it had been written 
at the foot of the Cross. 

We see, therefore, that Israel was called the Son of Jehovah 
and the Servant of Jehovah, but Israel proved utterly unworthy 
of that high honour, an honour bestowed by grace. These lofty 
titles also pointed forward to a Person who should be worthy of 
them, a Person who bears the title “‘ Son of God ” by right, and 
who became God’s Servant “ for us men and our salvation.” 
This Person, Matthew says, entered fully into the experiences 
of the nation from which, according to the flesh, He sprang. 
“In all their affliction He was afflicted.”* He, too, had to go 
down into Egypt. “ He learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered,” and never were the “ cords” and the “ bands” 
needed in His case, for He “‘ was not rebellious, neither turned 
away back.’’* As Paul says, He was the true “ Seed of Abraham.”$ 
‘In Him the race was summed up, as it were. In Him it fulfilled 
its purpose and became a blessing to the whole earth. Without 
Him its separate existence as a peculiar people had no meaning. 
Thus He was not only the representative, but the embodiment 
ofthe race. In this way the people of Israel is the type of Christ ; 
and in the New Testament parallels are sought in the career of 
the one to the life of the other.’® 

The third quotation in Matt. ii is made in connection with 
the massacre of the babes of Bethlehem. ‘“ Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken of by Jeremy the prophet, saying, In Rama 
was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be 
comforted because they are not.”? The quotation is from 
Jeremiah xxxi.15. The prophet sees in vision his exiled country- 
men passing in doleful procession through Rama, somewhere to 
the north of Jerusalem, on their way to Babylon, and he says: 
“‘ The sorrow of Rachel has broken out afresh because of the woes 
of her people.” The narrative of Rachel’s death, “ when there 
was but a little way to come to Ephrath,””* ‘is one of “ the most 


t The Book of Isaiah, Vol. II, Chapter xvi. 2 Isa. Ixiii. 9. 

3 Heb. v. 8. 4 Isa. I. 5. 

5 Gal. iii. 16. 6 Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 16. 
7 Matt. ii. 17, 18. 8 Gen. xxxv. 19. 
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beautifully touching passages in sacred writ,” as Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers said. The question of the exact site of Rachel’s tomb 
presents some difficulties. But, in a highly poetical passage like 
that of Jeremiah, such questions seem rather out of place. “ The 
words even in their original place,” says Dr. A. B. Bruce, “ are 
highly imaginative. The scene of Rachel weeping for her children 
_is one of several tableaux, which pass before the prophet’s eye in 
a vision, in a dream which, on awakening, he found to be sweet. 
It was poetry to begin with, and it is poetry here,” in Matthew.’ 
** Rachel weeping for her children ” is a phrase that speaks of the 
agony of themother’s heart, whether in Ramah or in Bethlehem, 
or wherever a mother’s heart did break. When Jerusalem went 
into exile, that was a time of weeping and lamentation, and 
waters of a full cup were wrung out by many broken hearts, but 
when the sword of Herod swept the nurseries of Bethlehem, and 
the little feet were stiffened for ever, then the cup of suffering 
humanity was fuller still. There were fulfilled the words of 
Jeremiah. “A lesser and a great event, of different times, may 
answer to the single sense of one passage of Scripture, until the 
prophecy is exhausted,” says Bengel. Rachel has now come all 
the way to Ephrath, and she has drunk the cup of her sorrow to 
the very dregs. ‘‘ Joy born at Bethlehem ” is the title of one of 
Spurgeon’s sermons. ‘The sorrow of the world, too, the sorrow 
which is one of the bitter fruits of sin, had poignant expression 
when the forces of hell, in blindly feeling for the Divine 
Babe, swept so many helpless infants from the arms of their 
mothers. 

A writer of a past generation, Dr. Patrick Fairbairn, in his 
very full and painstaking work, The Typology of Scripture, which 
may still be consulted with profit, has some interesting remarks 
on Matthew’s quotation here. He says :* ‘‘ The wail was that of 
a fond mother, whose family prospects seemed now to be entirely 
blasted. And, amid all the outward diversities that existed, the 
Evangelist descried substantially the same ground for such a 
disconsolate grief in the event at Bethlehem. For here, again, 
there was another, though more disguised enemy, of the real hope 
of Israel, who struck what was certainly meant to be an equally 
fatal blow. ‘Though it was but an handful of children that actu- 
ally perished, yet, as among these the Child of Promise was 


1 Expositor’s Greek Testament, in loc. 
2 Volume I, Appendix A. 
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supposed to be included, it might seem as if all were lost ; Rachel’s 
offspring, as the heritage of God, had ceased to exist ; and the new 
covenant, with all its promises of grace and glory, was for ever 
buried in the grave of that Son of the Virgin—if so be that He had 
fallen a victim to the ruthless jealousy of the tyrant.” But, 
things are never as dark as they seem. ‘The Jews of Jeremiah’s 
time are assured that their exile is not to last for ever; the 
promises of God shall be fulfilled, and their children “ shall 
come again from the land of the enemy.”* And, when the black 
clouds that have brooded over the homes of Bethlehem have 
lifted, what dowesee ? Weseea dead Herod, and a living Christ. 
“And He shall live . . . His name shall endure for ever: 
His Name shall be continued as long as the sun: men shall be 
blessed in Him: all nations shall call Him blessed.’’* 

The last quotation in Matt. ii is this: “‘ He (Joseph) came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth; that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
Here is a real crux interpretum, for no such passage can be found. 
According to the dictum of Dr. T. R. Glover, quoted in the 
opening paragraph of this paper, we have here an Old Testament 
passage which does not mean at all what Matthew suggests. He 
might have revealed to us his secret, and might have told us where 
the passage is to be found. 

To begin with, we may well agree with the Rev. A. Carr, 
when he writes in The Cambridge Bible: “‘ The meaning of this 
passage was probably as clear to the contemporaries of St. Matt- 
hew, as the other references to prophecy vv. 15, 17; for us it 
is involved in doubt.” It is also evident at once that the evan- 
gelist has no one passage in mind here, for he does not point to 
any one solitary prophetic oracle, but uses the more general and 
vague phrase, “ in the prophets.” 

The usual view—and it has much to recommend it—is that 
there is a play upon words involved here. Such plays upon words 
are familiar to all students of Old Testament prophecy ; see, for 
example, some striking instances in the first chapter of the Book 
of the Prophet Micah. ‘The writer of the First Gospel is steeped 
in the Old Testament, and is the most thoroughly Jewish of the 
four evangelists, and a play upon a word such as seems: to be 

1 Jeremiah xxxi. 16, 17. 
2 Psalm Ixxii. 15 and 17. 
3 Matthew ii. 23. 
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involved here comes naturally from him. The view referred to is 
that we have here a special, though not an exclusive, reference to 
Isaiah xi. 1, where we read about the “ Branch” (1¥3—netzer) 
which is to grow out of “ David’s roots.” According to the 
verses which immediately precede that oracle, the mighty Assyrian 
empire is to go crashing down to utterruin. As Sir George Adam 
Smith puts it: “ The Assyrian when he falls shall fall for ever 
like the cedars of Lebanon, that send no fresh sprout forth from 
their broken stumps. But out of the trunk of the Judzan oak, 
also brought down by these terrible storms, Isaiah sees springing 
a fair and powerful Branch. Assyria, he would tell us, has no 
future. Judah has a future.” The nation of Judah shall be 
almost exterminated, the house of David shall sink into a very 
lowly condition, the dynasty of David shall be hewn down to a 
stump, but then, out of that stump, this tiny shoot or sprout 
will appear, and with it will be bound up, not the hopes of Judah 
only, but the hopes of the world. 

That prophecy has been fulfilled in Jesus Christ. When the 
fortunes of Judah were at a very low ebb He appeared, and from 
very insignificant and lowly beginnings, in accordance with hints 
given here and there “in the prophets,” His religion is now 
marching towards the conquest of the world. 

“ The best explanation of the origin of thisname(Nazarene)”’ 
says the Commentary of Jamieson, Fausset and Brown, “ appears 
to be that which traces it to the word netzer in Isaiah xl. 1—the 
small twig, sprout, or sucker, which the prophet there says ‘ shall 
come forth from the stem (or rather ‘ stump”) of Jesse, the 
branch which should fructify from his roots.’ The little town 
of Nazareth—mentioned neither in the Old Testament nor in 
Josephus—was probably so called from its insignificance—a 
weak twig in contrast to a stately tree; and a special contempt 
seemed to rest upon it—‘ Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?’ (Johni. 46)—over and above the general contempt 
in which all Galilee was held, from the number of Gentiles that 
settled in the upper territories of it and, in the estimation of 
the Jews, debased it. Thus, in the providential arrangement 
by which our Lord was brought up at the insignificant and 
opprobrious town called Nazareth there was involved, first, a 
local humiliation; next, an allusion to Isaiah’s prediction of 
His lowly, twig-like upspringing from the branchless, dried-up 
stump of Jesse; and yet further, a standing memorial of that 
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humiliation which ‘ the prophets,’ in a number of the most 
striking predictions, had attached to the Messiah.” 

_ Asuperficial glance at some of the Old Testament quotations 
which occur in the New Testament may sometimes make us 
think that those who make the quotations have grossly blundered. 
Deeper study causes us to revise that opinion very speedily. 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Swift Current, Sask., Canada. 


THE MESSIANIC PROMISE OF SALVATION 
AND THE LATER DISCOVERIES 


WE live in an era of discoveries—discoveries in nature, whose 
_secrets have been disclosed ; in history, where past centuries are 
being forced to tell their secrets. Our historical horizon has been 
broadened especially by the discoveries which have been made 
in Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and other Asiatic countries since the 
beginning of the last century. 

Even before this period of explorations had begun, there was 
always one book which gave information about those lands—the 
Bible, and especially the Old Testament. It was to be expected, 
then, that men should compare the new discoveries with the 
records of Scripture. Yet there was a difference. While some 
used the new information to confirm the trustworthiness of the 
Scripture records, others used the same material to attack the 
trustworthiness of those same records. At any rate, a new 
interest has been awakened for the Old Testament among scholars, 
especially in the records of the time of the kingdom of Israel, 
the accounts of the creation, Paradise, the fall of man, and the 
flood. And we must add that new interest has also been aroused 
for the Messianic Promise of Salvation which is recorded upon so 
many pages of the Old Testament, and which, according to the 
judgment of many, appears in an entirely new light now that we 
know what expectations and hopes were cherished by the peoples 
living on the banks of the Euphrates and Nile. 


I 


The Hebrew word masjieach (anointed) appears several 
times in the Old Testament, but it does not yet have that meaning 
which it later received. The anointing with oil was the symbol 
of induction into some office. The high-priest is called “ the 
anointed priest.” And more often we have the expression 
“the Lord’s anointed,” whereby Israel’s king was indicated as 
the one whom Jehovah had chosen and appointed to be king. 

This forms the basis for the later use of the word to denote 
the promised Saviour as “the Anointed One.” The ancient 
promise of salvation later took on this form, namely, that to 
Israel there was promised a King, given by God, who should reign 
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over the people in righteousness and meekness. In later Jewish 
literature, therefore, this Saviour of the future received the name 
of “ the Anointed King” or “ the Anointed One,” the “ Mes- 
siah.” 

We shall speak here of the promise of salvation in a broader 
sense. For the Divine promise of the coming Saviour does not 
speak of Him merely as a king; it also spéaks of Him as the seed 
of the woman, as our prophet, as priest, and as the Man of Sorrows. 
Besides, there are many statements where the coming salvation 
is spoken of without any definite reference to the one who is to 
bring that salvation, through whose instrumentality Israel’s 
God is to bring to pass the fulfilment of the promise. All these 
promises, no matter how varied, are essentially one and the same. 
It will be impossible for us to speak‘of all the phases of this promised 
salvation. We shall lay stress mostly upon the promise of a King, 
since this naturally has received the greatest emphasis in the later 
discoveries. 

The Messianic promise of salvation has always occupied a 
place of honour in the thought-life of the Christian Church and 
in such theology as has been loyal to the Scriptures. Both the 
church and theology could plead here the example of Christ and 
the Apostles, who admitted that there was real significance in 
the fact that the Old Testament contained the Divine promise 
of a coming Saviour, and that this promise had received its ful- 
filment in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The new theology has chosen another road, saying that there 
is very little, or no, value at all for our religious life in the Old 
Testament promise of salvation. This minimising is noticeable 
also in the writings of many conservatively inclined theologians 
who are subject at this point to the influence of Schleiermacher, 
who once stated that he was sorry that there were still so many 
sincere men who were going to such great pains to find Christ 
in the Old Testament. 

This judgment as to the value of the Messianic prophecies 
is related also to the idea which one has as to the date of the 
prophecies. Now that the witness of the Scriptures has been 
laid aside, the origin is usually placed in the time of the exile or 
later. It was in this time of oppression and need—so they say— 
that men first tried to cheer up themselves and their countrymen 
by dreaming of a glorious future which must somehow be laid 
away for the Jewish nation. And to increase the value of their 
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musings, these men have placed their fantastic ideas upon the 
lips of such prophets as Hosea and Isaiah, weaving them into their 
writings. The character of these promises—so they say—is 
such as to be unworthy of the great prophets. For, do they not 
find their centre in the expectation that world-power and domin- 
ion is to be given to the Jewish people ? So that many are of the 
opinion that it is merely the suppressed Jewish pride that attempts, 
‘in all these wild dreams and promises, to ease the humiliation 
of the present, and to avenge their masters with paintings of a 
future wherein the réle will be exchanged. 

According to this, there can be no mention of the fulfilment 
of these promises in Jesus of Nazareth. The kingdom, of which 
Jesus spoke, which is not of this world, was something entirely 
different from the visions of an earthly kingdom which comforted 
the Jews. Many modern theologians have stated, therefore, 
that the Jews were correct in their violent opposition to the 
attempts to put an illusion in the place of their national hope ;— 
the Jewish Sanhedrin saw things more justly than do Christian 
theologians—so they say. 

Remembering all this, it is encouraging to notice that serious 
objections are being offered, even by modern theologians, to the 
theory of the late origin of these promises of salvation. And we 
are constrained to listen even more attentively, now that we 
hear that this change of opinion is the result of a study of the 
documents which have been dug up from the rubbish heaps of 
the centuries. It has long been a matter of common knowledge 
that in the century before Christ the classic world already 
witnessed to a hope in a great King and Saviour who should 
establish the golden age. But now the assertion is that this same 
hope burned in the hearts of the people along the Euphrates 
and. Nile. 

Copies of Egyptian prophecies which come to us from the 
sixteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c., while the originals date 
back still further, speak of a time of trouble which shall come 
over Egypt; war and uprisings, famine, disease and murder, 
enemies entering the land, desecrated temples, the drying up of 
the Nile until it becomes a mere brook, sun and moon darkened, 
the reign of untruth, right and righteousness trodden under foot. 
After that there shall come a time of salvation and prosperity 
which is to be brought about by a Saviour-King, who shall reign 
long and blessed of God. He shall put to flight the enemies, 
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and restore the sacred shrines. During his reign the lie will be 
banished, sun and moon will be light again, seasons shall take up 
their proper rotation, the Nile will be filled with water, and joy 
and abundance and peace shall be throughout all the land. 

Scholars are of the opinion that just such hopes are expressed 
in the newly discovered Babylonian literature. First a time of 
trouble, war and general confusion ; and succeeding this a new 
spring-time shall come over the world, a golden age of blessedness 
and prosperity. And in the worshipping of more than one of 
Babylon’s kings, they think they find the living expression of the 
national hope for a Saviour-King. 

In view of all this, the conclusion is drawn that it is quite 
impossible that Israel’s hope of salvation should have originated 
at so late a date. With the entire old-eastern world filled with 
this hope for a Saviour-King, it is not to be expected that Israel 
alone, of all the nations, did not have that same hope. But, 
while this all is a gain, namely that the Messianic hope and 
prophecies have been restored to a place of honour among scholars, 
still, the gain is not so large. ‘There is not the recognition of the 
Divine origin, the spiritual character and the religious value of 
this promise of salvation. The fact is, that the new discoveries 
are being used to attack just those claims which Christian theology 
has made for the Messianic prophecies. Israel’s hope has come 
from the heathen nations, for a large part, is the assertion; and 
it is clear that with such a presentation the Divine origin and the 
revelation-character of this Messianic hope are subjected to 
grave questionings. 


II 


The first proof given for the proposition that Israel’s hope 
of salvation was borrowed from Babylon and Egypt, is the 
preaching of the prophets of the “ day of the Lord,” with its 
commonly accepted meaning, the day, the era in which Jehovah 
will reveal Himself in a special way. The prophets portray this 
day of the Lord not only as a day of salvation, but also as.a day of 
trouble, and it is in this aspect of their portrayal of that day that 
the above proposition looks for its proof. The fact that the 
prophets speak of this day of trouble as preceding the time of 
salvation is a striking proof—so they say—that the idea was 
taken from Babylon, where the golden age was expected only 
after the time of a world catastrophe. 
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It is a universally known fact that the Babylonians, since 
early days, have been interested in the study of the heavenly 
bodies. It is thought by some that this study has led them to 
believe in the coming of a tremendous catastrophe in nature, 
whereby this present world would be ruined, to be followed by 
the building of a new and better world. Israel had taken over 
this idea, it is claimed, and proof is thought to be given by pointing 
‘to the prophetic statements of the great and terrible con- 
vulsions in the realm of nature; earthquakes, fire, hail, floods, 
darkness, pestilence, wild animals and much more. 

It will be well to exercise the utmost care when considering 
these things. First of all, the representations of the Babylonian 
expectations of universal catastrophe and restitution must not 
be accepted too gullibly, since the sources from which all this has 
been drawn show, upon close examination, only a few, usually 
vague, indications in that direction. And even though we were 
to accept the presented facts as positive, there would still be the 
question as to the legitimacy of the conclusions. 

For instance, in the Babylonian fantasies about nature and 
the great upheaval, we have mention made of a salvation-bringing 
God, especially Mardoek (also mentioned in Scripture: Merodach), 
the god of the spring sun, who conquers the darkness and ushers 
in the new time of light and spring ; but this god is in reality 
nothing more than a personification of a force of nature, and as 
such the reference to him is merely a confirmation of the natural- 
mythological character of their hope. But notice the difference 
between this and Israel’s hope! Here, too, we have talk about 
earthquakes, darkness, storm and other things; but here the 
meaning is entirely different. These great changes in nature 
are not the centre of things, nor are they the chief things. In 
Israel everything is dominated by the one great cry: Jehovah 
is coming ! 

Jehovah is coming! It is out of His mouth that holy men 
have received the words which they speak. It is He that shall 
come amid the phenomena of the tremendous catastrophe in 
nature, and at whose coming the mountains shall melt as wax 
before the fire (Micah i. 4), heaven and earth be shaken, and sun, 
moon and stars withdraw their light (Joel ii. 10). That is why 
the day in which all this shall take place, is called “‘ the day of the 
Lord,” that is, the day which belongs to Him and the great work 
which He shall accomplish. ‘To be sure, even now Jehovah is 
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in the midst of Israel, and on Zion He has prepared His dwelling 
place. But on the other hand, the people are assured that God’s 
dwelling in their midst is but deficient and partial. His real 
abode is not upon the earth, but in heaven, from which He reveals 
Himself to patriarchs (Gen. xxi. 17; xxii. 11 ; xxviii. 12) ; from 
which He descends upon Sinai(Ex. xix. 11). He fills the heavens 
and the earth (Jer. xxiii. 24), but even then, the heaven is His 
throne, and the earth the footstool for His feet (Is. xvi. 1). 

Over against the sin and pride in the world (Hab. i. 2ff) 
there is placed the intense prayer of the pious that God might 
rend the heavens and come down (Is. lxiv.1). In response to this 
is the prophetic promise that God will do this, that He will come 
down from heaven to reveal anew His majesty and glory (Micah 
i. 2ff). Now, this one fact, that the Lord and His coming is 
the centre of everything, gives to the Old Testament prophecies 
an entirely different quality, witnesses to the Divine revelation 
upon which they rest, and shows that they can be objects of 
religious faith not only to the faithful of the Old Testament 
times, but that they can also be to the Church of all ages as a 
light shining in a dark place. 

In harmony with this, we note that the disaster of which the 
prophets speak is an essentially different phenomenon from the 
fantastic nature-catastrophies of which Babylonian and Egyptian 
literature speak. The prophets talk about the judgment of the 
Lord upon the sins of Israel or the whole world. It is not strange 
that they should make mention of disturbances in the realm of 
nature alongside of this Divine judgment ; for, even now, nature 
is subject to the curse which was spoken out over the sin of man 
(Gen. iii. 17); and even now, famine and pestilence are instru- 
ments of God’s wrath, whereby He brings judgment upon the 
sins of mankind. This coming judgment has been spoken of by 
the prophets in various ways. They have not always definitely 
described it as the “‘ Day of the Lord”; they have sometimes 
given it more earthly colour, in terms of national suffering and 
desolation. But even this is placed in the light of the message 
that the Lord has a day of judgment (Is. ii. 12ff). The God who 
in former times showed forth His greatness in the midst of Israel, 
will do it again at His coming. ‘ 

The judgment announcements of the prophets can be ex- 
plained only by this faith which was based upon revelation. The 
certainty of their message could not have been based merely upon 
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the political conditions of their day, since Amos and Hosea utter 
the same prophecy in times of prosperity; and neither could 
they base this certainty upon the traditions of other Eastern 
peoples concerning the end of the world. Their own statement 
gives the only explanation: ‘Surely the Lord God will do 
nothing, but He revealeth His secret unto His servants the 
prophets. The lion hath roared, who will not fear? the Lord 
' God hath spoken, who can but prophecy?” (Amos iii. 7ff). 
Any other explanation will not suffice; nor need we any other. 

There is no doubt but that there was a great difference 
between the prophets’ conception of the day of the Lord and that 
of the masses. ‘* Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord ! 
to what end is it for you? The day of the Lord is darkness and 
not light ” (Amos v. 18). It appears that many people in the 
time of Amos had a foolish notion that the day of the Lord would 
bring light and glory to Israel. Amos contradicts this folly in 
the name of the Lord. The day of judgment is a day of darkness 
and of terrible doom. 

But those who seek the origin of this expectation in heathen- 
dom, say that Amos is concerned here with the form which the 
heathen expectation assumed when it came into Israel’s thinking, 
and that Amos gives a nobler content to the idea by making it 
the vehicle of his judgment-preaching. But this is impossible ! 
First of all, the heathen conceived of the day of the Lord as merely 
a great disaster in nature, destroying the world. Secondly, is 
it not very strange to suppose that this people of Israel should 
take just that idea and change it about so much that they apply 
it gladly to all people except themselves, and for themselves, a 
foolish and sinning nation, expect not only to be saved in that 
hour, but entertain constantly a longing for the approach of 
that day? 

This whole matter can become clear only when we take 
notice of the witness of the Scripture concerning the entire inner 
history of Israel. God had, in the past, revealed Himself at 
various places and times to this people, especially upon Sinai and 
in their battles with enemies. It is in harmony with all this, 
and with other promises of God, that the nation constantly 
looked forward to a great act of God whereby, as of old, He would 
display His glory and His power in defence of His people—a hope 
which was robbed of its deep spiritual basis by a very sensual 
people, and changed into a caricature. And Amos’ message is 
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in harmony with all this. He points out the logical consequence 
which lies wrapped up in the expectation of the day of the Lord, 
and which a light-headed people are overlooking, namely, that 
when Jehovah comes, an apostate people will not be saved, but 
judged. 

The difference between the prophet and the people is a 
matter of an application of the question: what will this day of 
the Lord mean to an apostate people ? 

On the other hand, this day of the Lord is also described as 
a day of salvation. To be sure God will appear as Judge, but He 
will come as Judge because He is King! And the thought: 
Jehovah comes as Judge, is subordinate to the broader: Jehovah 
comes as King! It is for this reason that in prophecy and psalms 
this day is described as the day in which Jehovah shall come in 
kingly majesty to sway His sceptre over the world. For the true 
Israel this is a prophecy of salvation and release. 

According to the witness of the Scriptures, the end of all 
the ways of God is to be found in this development of the king- 
ship of God, to the praise of His name and in the salvation of His 
people. The Paradise-promise already suggests this when it 
announces an enmity which God places between two forces, and 
in which struggle the seed of the woman shall conquer the power of 
evil. The promise to Abraham was that out of his loins a people 
should come forth, who shall possess this land (Gen. xii. 1, 2), 
and who shall have the Lord as their God (Gen. xvii. 17). The 
idea of a kingdom which is expressed in the promise which Jacob 
utters over the head of Judah, finds its first fulfilment in the 
people of Israel over whom God assumes kingship (Deut. xxxiii. 5). 
Therefore it is Jehovah who defends His people against the 
Egyptians (Ex. xiv. 25), against the Canaanites in the days of 
Joshua (Josh. v. 13ff), and of Deborah (Judg. v. 4, 11). 
Therefore He is the Lord of Hosts, and the God of the armies 
of Israel. As Israel’s king, Jehovah is the one who will lead 
and rule and bless His people if they will walk in His ways, but 
who also will punish them when they depart from those ways. 
This initial fulfilment of this kingship is the basis for the 
promise that God shall come as King. On the one hand, God 
is already King, on the other hand, He must still come in the 
absolute regnancy of his Kingship. 

God’s revelation of His Kingship to Israel is, in very nature 
of the case, partial and incomplete. To begin with, the limiting 
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of this Kingship to Israel, is a shrinking of the area in which from 
the very beginning God had revealed His power and right as King. 
And this limitation must give way to a revelation of His Kingship 
to all peoples. Again, the fulness of God’s reign is hindered in 
Israel by the people’s sin; each did what was good in his 
own eyes. Heathen have been their rulers. “O Lord, 
our God, other lords beside thee have had dominion over us.” 
(Is. xxvi. 13.) 

It is not difficult to understand that these prophecies of the 
rule of Jehovah and His Anointed over the destiny of His people, 
should have formed the ground into which, in perilous times, the 
pious Israelite anchored his hope. And as their hope pierced into 
the future, they looked forward to the great day when Jehovah 
should come to relieve and bless His people, as of old. Of course, 
this hope could and would degenerate, in the hearts of a sensual 
people, into a mere earthly expectation of earthly prosperity, 
whether or not they did abide by His precepts. For this 
purpose it became the duty of the prophets to warn them that 
for an apostate people the day of the Lord would mean judgment, 
which accounts for their silence, at times, respecting the blessings 
of that great day. 

This entire history of the words and deeds of God make one 
golden chain; and the last links—the prophetic utterances— 
cannot be set loose from the first. For those who stare them- 
selves blind looking at heathenish expectations concerning great 
nature-fantasies, it will always be a wonder how Amos and his 
contemporaries could hope for the day of the Lord as a day of 
Israel’s glory. But by the light of Israel’s wonderful history the 
riddle becomes plain and we understand that in dark days God 
is again seen by the lighted eye of prophets and saints, revealing 
Himself in full lustre as of old on Sinai (Hab. iii.) : 


God came from Teman, 

The Holy One from mount Paran. 
His glory covered the heavens, 
His praise filled the earth. 


III 
In Israel there was not only the prophecy of the day of the 
Lord, but also the expressed hope that after that terrible day 
there would come a golden age, a time of prosperity and peace. 
Well—so they say—this is true also in Babylon and Egypt. There 
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we find not only the pictures of a golden era that has passed, but 
also a golden era which is to come, and which shall be brought 
about by a King and a bringer of salvation. To prove this, we 
are told to notice those places in Babylonian and Egyptian liter- 
ature wherein certain kings are glorified as saviours and initiators 
of a time of prosperity ; and wherein they are at the same time 
described as having been born of wonderful parentage, as sons of 
the gods, or even as gods, and as born of a virgin. 

Now this—so they say—is found in Israel, too. For instance, 
in the rroth Psalm the ruling kings have world-rulership assigned 
to them; an idea which could not possibly have come up in 
little Israel, but which must have come from the countries of the 
Euphrates and the Nile. This also explains—so they say—the 
reference to the king as a son of Jehovah (Ps..ii. 7), and the fact 
that everlasting life is spoken of in reference to him, and that he 
is even addressed with the name of God (Ps. xlv. 7) etc. So all 
along the line. Israel received her ideas from the other countries. 

From the point of view of Scripture it is not difficult, but very 
easy to believe that the older nations of heathendom have not 
only had memories of the lost Paradise, but also hopes for a 
Paradise regained. But we must abide by the truth here. And 
then it must be stated that there is much that is uncertain in the 
above references to the golden age and the Saviour as found 
among Babylonians and Egyptians. For they make no mention 
of a King of the future, but sing praises to a king of the present. 

It was thought, for a time, that some Egyptian texts seemed 
to support the contention that there was really a reference to a 
coming king, who would bring in the reign of prosperity and peace. 
But scholars have, upon closer investigation, questioned the value 
of these texts. One of these manuscripts, which was given the 
date 2000-1800 B.c., contains a text which, as far as the form is 
concerned, does speak of the future, but seems to be no more than 
a song of praise to Amenemhet I by one of his contemporaries, 
who chose this form of expression. He places the records of this 
monarch upon the lips of an ancient priest who, in turn, utters 
them as prophecy. Another text, dated,.1300 B.c., from which 
the same conclusions had been drawn, was shown later on to be 
mistranslated, so that the former reading was entirely put aside. 
There are other texts which have been found, but their date is 
so late that the possibility exists that the hopes here expressed 
have come under the influence of the Jews. 
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For the time being it remains that there is as yet no certain 
witness concerning a Babylonian or Egyptian expectation of a great 
future Saviour-King. 

The objections to the conclusions which have been drawn 
from these facts are even more serious. We begin with the com- 
parisons which have been made in matters of style. The kingly 
style of some of the Psalms, for instance, has been attributed to 
the influence of the Babylonians. But this cannot be. 

The ideas of kings and the kingship as found in Israel were 
entirely different from those found in Babylon and Egypt. In 
these latter countries where the kings ruled as despots, and where 
polytheism had wiped out the line between the Creator and the 
creature, one would expect kings to be hailed as gods, and divine 
qualities ascribed tothem. But it is folly to say that that termin- 
ology was taken over in full by the Israelites where the king was 
an instrument of Jehovah and ruled as such for the welfare of the 
people, and where the purer knowledge of God kept them from 
confusing the divine and the human. And it is even greater 
folly to suppose that the prophets enlarged upon these heathen 
ideas, since the prophets used their utmost power and eloquence 
to remind kings that their pride and greatness was sin, since God 
alone was great. 

Therefore it is impossible to conclude that the superhuman 
qualities which were ascribed to the great King of the future in 
the Jewish literature were taken from the heathenish deification 
of a human king. Even when in some of the Psalms there is 
mention made of a human king, followed by a statement of super- 
human qualities, we must understand that to be an expression of 
the consciousness of the divine nature of the coming King, of 
whom the earthly kings such as David and Solomon were but 
faint shadows. From the glory of the present the poet leaped out 
to the greater glory of the future, which future glory was already 
foreshadowed in the present glory of the kings. 

We come again to the heart of the matter: the essence of 
the promise given to Israel of a coming Saviour and a future salva- 
tion, is so wholly different from that which Babylon or Egypt 
may have expected, that it 1s not possible that the one could rise out 
of the other. 

If the old-eastern peoples really looked forward to a golden 
age, it would not be difficult to find similar sound in the writings 
of the prophets of Israel. Reference is made to Hosea’s prophecy 
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of the time when God shall make a covenant for Israel with the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the creeping things 
of the earth ; a time when He shall put away the bow, the sword 
and all war (Hos. ii. 17). Or think of Isaiah speaking still more 
clearly of a Paradise-period when the wolf and the lamb shall 
live together and the leopard and the goat (Is. xl. 6ff.). And in 
like manner such natural and earthly features enter into the word- 
paintings of the coming Saviour and King, so that there is indeed 
a similarity between some of them and some of the utterances 
concerning the Egyptian or Babylonian rulers. It is not difficult 
to understand that this similarityshould exist because of the simil- 
arity between the land of Canaan and the old-eastern world. 
But this similarity need not be a sign of relation or of dependence. 
For beside this similarity there is a great difference. 

According to the Scripture the essence of the promises of 
salvation in Israel, has never consisted merely of an earthly hope. 
In Paradise the evil over which the seed of the woman shall 
triumph, is essentially a spiritual power. The fact that Fehbovab 
is the God of Shem is the heart of the blessing which Noah gives 
to this son above the others ; and the promise to Abraham and 
his seed has its centre in this, namely, that Jehovah will be a God 
unto him and his seed. 

The spiritual nature of the blessings which will be brought 
by this King are placed ina constantly clearer light by psalmists 
and prophets. Their painting of the external blessings which 
shall come show that for them the spiritual and the material 
were not antithetical. But the heart of their message of salvation 
and of the greatness of the coming King, is spiritual. 

This is involed, first of all, in the attaching of the promise 
of salvation to the “ day of the Lord”. If Jehovah is coming 
to save His people, then there can be no doubt as to the character 
of the blessings which He brings. His greatness and glory may be 
shown in strange happenings in the heavens and upon the earth, 
but the centre of all is, that the Spirit of the Lord will be poured 
out upon all flesh (Joel. ii. 28ff), and that He shall live in Zion 
(iii. 21). Then will He come to judge the world in equity and the 
people with His truth (Ps. xcvii. 9), and thus take up His kingship 
over the whole world. 

Similar promises of spiritual blessings are given by other 
prophets where the suggestion of the day of the Lord is placed in 
the background. Israel shall receive a renewal of the tender love 
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of Jehovah(Hosea ii. 18) ; forgiveness (Micah vii. 19 ; Zech. xiii. 1), 
a new heart (Ezek. xxxvi. 26), wherein the law of the Lord is 
written and the knowledge of the Lord dwells (Jer. xxxi. 33ff). 
And a greater than any outer glory is the reputation of the new 
Jerusalem, for it shall be called: “‘ The Lord is there” 
(Ezek. lviii. 35). 

The same is true about the promise of the coming king. 
' This promise is bound to the house of David, and this man 
after God’s heart is called upon to rule over Israel in Jehovah’s 
name, Nathan telling him that out of his loins shall come forth a 
dynasty which has an everlasting appointment, and which can, 
therefore fulfil its appointment only through One who is greater 
than David or Solomon (2 Sam. vii. 12ff). And this promise is 
repeated and worked out more closely in psalms and prophecies. 
The spiritual purpose of His coming is shown in other ways, for 
instance, in the word-pictures which are given of this future King, 
He is often painted as a man, but other qualities are given Him 
which are not human. He shall slay his enemies with the 
breath of His lips (Is. xi. 4), and His name is the ‘“‘ Mighty God ”’. 
Upon the lips of Isaiah this can have no possible relation to 
Babylonian deification of creatures. Even when speaking 
about the humanity of this King we notice that there is none 
of that exaltation of the human which is found in the Babylonian 
descriptions of their kings. The greatness of the Messiah is not 
a thing of this earth. He comes as a rod out of the stem of Jesse 
(Is. xi. 1), and is born not in the palace, but in lowly Bethlehem 
(Micah v.1). The secret of His greatness shall consist in the fact 
that the Spirit of the Lord is upon Him, the Spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, the Spirit of counsel and of might, the 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord (Is. xi. 2). It 
must be said of Him even as it has been said of His kingdom, 
that His greatness comes from above, being essentially this, that 
in Him Jehovah comes to His people ; therefore He is “‘ the Lord 
our Righteousness” (Jer. xxiii. 6). 

This all carries added weight when we remember that along- 
side of the prophecies about the great King from David’s house, 
there are other prophecies which mention Him in an entirely 
different way. He is mentioned not only as King, but also as 
Prophet (Deut. xviii. 15ff.), and as Priest (Ps. 110; Zech. vi. 13). 
And the sketch of His kingly office is given an added and different 
light in the vision of Daniel, who described Him as One “ like 
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unto the son of man,” coming with the clouds of heaven, and to 
whom, as representative of the saints, the kingdom and eternal 
dominion is given. So, too, is the prophecy of the suffering 
servant of Febovah (Is. xlii, xlix, 1, liii) important.. Here the 
kingly, prophetic and priestly offices are combined in one picture. 
The coming One is here spoken of as the Light of the Gentiles, 
and it is said of Him that He is led to kingly glory by the way of 
suffering for the sins of His people. All these references, and 
more which could be made, establish the contention that the 
promise of salvation given to Israel is spiritual and, as such, is 
essentially different from the hopes of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, and hence cannot have originated among them. 

This is so evident, that the spiritual character of the Jewish 
promise of salvation is recognised in a greater or lesser degree by 
most scholars. But they try to evade our conclusions by saying 
that the heathenish fantasies, which were already changed some- 
what when taken up in the national hope of Israel, were given 
a deeper, spiritual meaning by the prophets. The task of the 
prophet was really—so the scholars say—not to preach the coming 
salvation, but rather to witness to Israel of her sins and the coming 
judgment of God. They were “ birds of the storm, announcing 
judgment.” The fact that they took up this preaching of salva- 
tion was really a concession to the people, but was not their main 
task nor purpose. 

But this cannot be true. If the spiritual character of the 
hope of salvation is a product of the higher knowledge of God 
which the prophets had, and that hope itself is not a product of 
divine revelation, but of a common opinion of the people, then, 
surely, the prophets must have been aware of this. Let us speak 
clearly. If they ventured to speak of a great King of the future, 
who should reign in righteousness, then, surely, they could not 
have forgotten that while righteousness was a moral ideal, for 
the truth of which their own personalities were evidence, the 
promise that this King should one time come, could not possibly 
be asserted to their hearers with the same certainty. That is, 
this promise could never have become a resting point for the 
faith of these men, and they could never have passed it on to 
their hearers as the source out of which they should draw the 
power of their lives. 

How totally different do the facts show the case to be! 
Think of Isaiah. In the midst of the world-shaking affairs of 
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the day, this watcher upon Zion’s walls sends out the Word of 
God which was absolutely opposed to every human thought 
which allowed itself to be guided by the appearance of things. 
When the allied armies of Syria and Ephraim go up to Jerusalem, 
so that the hearts of both king and people are paralysed with fear 
“as the trees of the wood are moved by the wind ” (Is. vii. 2), 
then Isaiah is the only one who battles against this fear with the 
~ word “ It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass ” (v. 7). 
And when king Ahaz, rejecting the help of God, leans upon the 
arm of flesh of Assyria’s world-power, and hope returns into the 
hearts of people and king, then it is Isaiah who announces the 
judgment of God upon this infidel-politics (viii. 5ff.). And 
when later on the Assyrian armies appear in Syria and Palestine, 
and plunder the peoples like a bird’s-nest the eggs of which one 
gathers (x. 14), then it is the same man of God who announces 
that the water will reach up to the neck of Jerusalem (viii. 8), 
but it shall not go higher, for by the mountain of the daughter 
of Zion the world-conqueror will meet a Mightier One, the Lord 
of Hosts, who shall humble the haughty (x. 33). 

If one asks for the secret spring from which Isaiah could draw 
such wonderful faith in those dark days, we give as the first answer 
that he knew the Holy One of Israel, who alone is to be feared, 
but who is, at the same time, the only ground for trust (viii. 11- 
14). But let the prophet describe for himself the object of his 
faith. In the midst of the raging of the world powers he raises 
aloft as a banner the age-old promise of God, given to David’s 
house, and he shouts out: ‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulders ; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” (ix. 5.) 
This is the special reason why the counsel of Syria and Ephraim 
to divide Judah and to replace the house of David by the son 
of Tabeal (vii. 6) shall not stand. Here we have the secret of 
that hope of Isaiah which, even in the most terrible times, was 
fixed upon the future: “ And I will wait upon the Lord, that 
hideth His face from the house of Jacob, and I will look for Him ” 
(viii. 17). 

Isaiah and all the other prophets and psalmists, and all those 
who accept the Word of God spoken by these men, have all 
received strength even in the darkest days, for they have walked 
as those who sought a fatherland. They all lived in the hope of 
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it, because they saw the better future not merely as a poetic fancy 
of a national hope of questionable value, but in the clear light of 
the promise of God which had been spoken to the fathers, and 
which had found an echo in their hearts. 

And—this faith has not been put toshame. Whatever may 
have been the dreams of world-power and earthly happiness 
dreamed along the banks of the Euphrates and the Nile, these 
dreams have all vanished with the kings and kingdoms which 
formed the centre ofthem. But in the fulness of time there came 
to Israel He whom God had promised to the fathers, the Prophet, 
Priest and King, who was not known of the wise and the Scribes, 
and who was rejected by the majority of His people, but “ unto 
as many as received Him, unto them He gave the power to become 
sons of God ” (John i. 12). 


J. Ripperzos. 


Theological Seminary, 
Kampen, Holland. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF EVOLUTIONARY 
FAITH 


STRANGE as it may seem, most scientists to-day regard evolution 
' as a closed question. The majority of them see no reason what- 
ever even for discussing a subject which they deem settled 
long ago, and they are inclined to be impatient and resentful 
at those who persist in making evolution a subject of controversy. 
They became convinced of the truth of evolution thirty years ago, 
and using evolution as an assumption, proceeded to construct 
a number of sciences such as biology, geology, anthropology, 
etc., which to-day can hardly be taught on any other basis 
than that of the assumption of the truth of evolution. 

In fact, it may almost be said that the correlation and 
systematisation of facts bearing on the theory of evolution 
stopped with Herbert Spencer, for when the scientific world 
accepted evolution, there seemed no longer any reason to 
waste time proving it. With the development of scientific 
specialisation, the evolutionary systematist became an ana- 
chronism, and since it was no longer possible for a man to be an 
authority on all the sciences bearing on evolution, scientists 
ceased to attempt to correlate or to criticise the discoveries of 
colleagues in branches concerning which they had no first-hand 
knowledge. 

With the advance in the technique of the microscope, even 
biology became too vast a field for one man to master in detail, 
and the various specialists found their time so largely taken 
up with detailed investigations that they actually had no time for 
investigation of discoveries outside their own special fields. 
Though facts bearing on the question of evolution were con- 
tinually being discovered, for the most part they remained 
unrelated facts, for there was no great systematist, like Darwin, 
to show their relation to the evolutionary theory. Of course, 
parts of the theory of evolution had to be remodelled, but no 
one dreamed of abandoning the principle of evolution itself, 
for it had become an integral part of all these sciences so that 
abandoning it would be almost like abandoning the sciences 
themselves. 
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The natural result of this general scientific attitude was that 
any re-examination of the evidence for evolution itself became 
practically impossible. It seemed almost like questioning the 
multiplication table, or like examining the evidence for the 
roundness of a circle! Each student of science, hearing evo- 
lution taught as unquestioned truth on all sides, naturally grew 
up an evolutionist, and if he became sufficiently interested in 
any branch of science to make a specialty of it, soon became so 
engrossed in his detailed investigations that he had no time or 
inclination to question the principle itself. 

During the last two decades, however, a remarkable 
phenomenon has occurred. Gradually, item by item, the 
original Darwinian theory of the Origin of the Species has been 
abandoned as a cause of evolution’, and as new discoveries in 
cytology and genetics became generally known there occurred 
a subtle change in the teaching of the theory of evolution itself. 
While many scientists like Sir Arthur Keith still call themselves 
Darwinians, and still try to cling to the Darwinian theory’, 
scientists as a group have abandoned Darwinism. Darwin’s 
name, it is true, is still lauded, and his great service to science 
still praised by the majority of scientists. They believe in 
evolution as firmly as ever, but in place of the old confidence and 
assertiveness that natural selection was the sovereign explanation 
of all the problems connected with the origin of species, there 
is now only ambiguity of statement and vagueness of thought, 
with increasing agnosticism as to the causes of the evolution 
which they all believe in. Even the old definitions of evolution 
are giving way to new ones like the following: “‘ Embryology 
further shows that evolution is not invariably an advance from 
lower and simpler to higher and more complex types, but may 
be by way of degeneration, and degradation.”* In contrast to 
Le Conte’s famous definition that “ Evolution is continuous 
progressive change, according to certain laws and by means of 
resident forces,”’* the evolution of scientific opinion is striking, 
to say the least! If evolution has come to mean going back- 
ward or downward as well as going forward or upward, then 
almost anyone to-day can be an evolutionist! The Bible 


1 L. T. Moore: Dogma of Evolution. 
? W. B. Scott: Theory of Evolution. 
3 W. B. Scott: Theory of Evolution. 
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doctrine of the fall of man would be right in line with such 
“ evolution ” ! 

If embryologists have, as Professor Scott says, proved that 
evolution may be by way of degeneration, then however much 
evolution may still remain as the fundamental principle of geology 
and biology, nothing could be plainer than that there needs to 
be a complete re-examination of the evidence for evolution 
itself, for how can it any longer be claimed that all life has 
evolved from a single cell or group of cells by means of resident 
forces? Why may not the alternative, and certainly more 
plausible, explanation that the forms of life in the world to-day 
represent a degeneration from the originally created forms of life, 
be accepted even by evolutionists themselves? Evolutionists 
can still call that evolution if they desire, but if they define 
evolution as sometimes occurring “‘ by way of degeneration ” 
they have in reality accepted the logical possibility of special 
creation of the species originally ! 

Statements like the one quoted above from Professor Scott 
might lead the uninformed observer to think that perhaps the 
belief in evolution itself was disintegrating, but as a matter of 
fact the idea of evolution is still as firmly entrenched in the 
scientific mind as ever. It is only the logic of the belief that has 
been abandoned. Since the famous address at Toronto delivered 
by the late Professor Bateson a few years ago, which Professor 
Osborn deplored as likely to lead laymen in science astray, the 
majority of scientists have adopted the position which Profes- 
sor Bateson then stated so frankly as that of faith in the fact of 
evolution having occurred, but ignorance or agnosticism as to 
the causes which have brought it about.’ Vernon Kellogg 
voices what is probably the concensus of scientific opinion when 
he says: ‘‘ But—let me repeat—because the biologists do not 
know, or only partially know, the causes of evolution, to assume 
from this that they have any doubts at all of the reality of 
evolution, would be to assume what is not true. I do not know 
of a single living biologist of high repute—and I do not determine 
repute on a required basis of belief in evolution !—who does 
not believe in evolution as a proved part of scientific know- 
ledge.”’* From this it appears that we find science in the strange 
position of falling back on faith in the dogma of evolution, after 
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all attempts to unravel the mystery of the causes which brought 
it about have ended in failure! A careful examination of the 
various possible causes will make it clear, just what asheer venture 
of blind faith this is; but the point we are calling attention to 
now is that there is almost no division of opinion among scientists 
on two points: (1) that evolution is a fact, and (2) that no 
explanation of the causes which are alleged to have produced it 
has been, or can be, accepted by scientists of the present date. 
Darwinism is dead, Sir Arthur Keith and the Bishop of Birming- 
ham to the contrary notwithstanding. It served the valuable 
(according to the evolutionists) purpose of convincing the 
scientific world of the fact of evolution, but now has to be aban- 
doned as a theory of explanation of the causes of evolution. 
And though Darwinism is dead, alas, no other explanation has 
taken its place! Mendelism, mutations and what not, have 
all been examined, accepted in part or in total, and yet rejected 
as adequate explanations of the causes of evolution. Even the 
dead corpse of the theory of “‘ acquired characters ” was galvan- 
ised into an appearance of life by the late Professor Kammerer 
(who committed suicide when he discovered that someone had 
falsified the photographic plates of the salamander upon which 
he depended to prove that acquired characters were inherited) 
and Pavlov’, only to be discarded as hopeless by most modern 
biologists. In short, all possible causes have been carefully 
investigated, and one by one abandoned as real explanations of 
evolution. Evolutionists conceal this fact even from them- 
selves, and still cling to the delusion that some day, somehow, 
a cause adequate to have brought about evolution will be dis- 
covered. They seek to convey the impression that there are 
numerous possible causes of evolution which have not been thor- 
oughly investigated, so that it is only a question of time and 
patient research before the definite causes of evolution will be 
discovered. What they are concealing, oftentimes even from 
themselves, is the fact that ail possible causes of evolution have 
already been examined and one by one discarded. If evolution 
was not produced by any one of the possible causes now known 
to science, or by any combination of those causes, then no cause 
could have produced it, for there are simply no other causes to be 
investigated. Evolutionists still speak in the vaguest terms of the 
way in which water animals “ acquired” the habit of spending 
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part of their time on land between the tides, on some mud 
flat, until at last they “‘ developed ” lungs, as though all that was 
necessary to bring forth the lungs was the need for lungs! Every 
biologist, except possibly the few who still cling to the delusion 
that acquired characteristics can be inherited, will admit that 
such statements have no basis in biological facts, and can only 
be asserted in blind, unreasoning faith, The mechanism of 
mutations and of Mendelian changes amply accounts for all 
inheritance factors, but there is no way in which a mew charac- 
teristic, such as lungs, could ever enter the evolutionary chain 
except by special creation which they deny. Any factor which is 
present as a gene on one of the chromosomes may lie dormant 
for some time, until by a “ cross-over” (to adopt a convenient 
phrase) it is brought into the somatoplasm (i.e. the cells of the 
body, not the germ cells) and appears externally as a mutation, 
but unless present originally in the chromosomes, there is no way 
in which it can get in from without. Mutations such as those 
above mentioned occur in a certain fixed ratio, in nature, and can 
be definitely calculated in advance, for the Drosophila for 
example, but these mutations always are produced by the loss 
of certain genes present in the ancestors (usually, if not always, 
through a “cross-over”’), and never by the addition of new factors. 

It has been claimed recently that this process can be speeded 
up by exposing the germ plasm to X-rays, so that the mutations 
which have to be waited for patiently in nature can be artificially 
produced by the effects of X-rays almost at will.' In announcing 
the discovery of this fact the statement was made that it was 
the process of evolution that was speeded up. This, of course, 
is directly opposite from the fact, for it is devolution, or degener- 
ation that is speeded up, not evolution, if by evolution is meant 
progressive changes, with the production of new and more 
complex organisms. 

The fact is, as has been stated above, that every possible 
cause has actually been examined and found wanting. Nothing 
now known to science could have produced evolution, and there 
is nothing left to examine. Yet strange to say, instead of 
abandoning evolution, or re-examining the alleged evidence for 
evolution, scientists fall back on faith! They say that they 
still believe in the fact of evolution, though they do not know 
what could have produced it ! 

Science, N. S., Vol. LXVII, No. 1728. 
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Now to the outsider, this situation seems ridiculous. In 
fact, were the whole subject not so closely entwined with moral 
and religious implications, the scientific attitude toward evolution 
would be amusing. After so many scientists for so long a time 
have ridiculed as unscientific the Christian’s faith in the Word 
of God as a divine revelation and have spurned miracles as 
contrary to natural law, all because we believe that God can 
control nature and can intervene in nature whenever He desires, 
to find these same scientists depending upon faith to prove 
evolution is interesting, to say the least ! 

In any other phase of human activity, if all possible causes 
which might have produced a thing have been examined, 
investigated, and abandoned as explanations, were the thing in 
question an intangible theory, the evidence in its support would 
begin to be seriously examined and questioned. Why are not 
scientists doing the same thing in regard to evolution? If 
there are no known causes which might have produced evolution, 
why is not the fact of evolution having occurred brought out 
into the light of day and given a careful re-examination? To 
the outsider this would seem the natural and inevitable thing to 
be done, but it is not done by the scientists themselves. One 
is reminded of a banker whose funds and credit are exhausted, 
yet who keeps a bold front before the world, and becomes even 
more vociferous in proclaiming the solidity of the bank when 
that solidity is challenged by sceptics. 


Fioyp E. Hamitton. 
Pyengyang, Korea. 


THE CHURCH THE WORLD NEEDS. 


PROLOGUE 


Tuis article, it may be as well to say at the outset, is, in substance, 
. the address given by the author, in his capacity of Moderator of 
the Free Church of Scotland, on May 2ist of this year. It was 
not written with a view to publication in The Evangelical 
Quarterly, but, after a summary of it appeared in the local press, 
some friends, in the value of whose judgment he has great 
confidence, urged him to give the address publicity through the 
pages of this Review. To this pressure he has yielded, it is 
hoped wisely. It appears best to publish the address with that 
local colouring which marked it at the first. Wise readers will 
take the genesis of the article into account, and will not, so he 
trusts, find this circumstance of colouring a ground of complaint. 


THE IMMEDIATE THEME. 


It is writ large upon the face of passing events that this is to 
prove a memorable year in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 
We cannot help being conscious of the near presence of strong 
forces that are active, and are in process, for good or for ill, of 
altering considerably, so far as the professing Church of Christ is 
concerned, the face of the country. I am not of course to touch 
on the merits of a practical] question that is outside of our province: 
but, as a body of Christians that claim to be supremely interested 
in the spiritual welfare of our native land, we cannot be indifferent 
to questions that more or less consciously force themselves at such 
a time as this upon all seriously minded persons. I have thought 
in these circumstances, that it would not be amiss if I opened the 
deliberations of this Assembly with a discussion of the topic : 


Tue Cuurcu THAT ScoTLtanp NEeps. 


I am not to offer you what might be described as impressions 
of the moment. Rather would I venture to submit to you what 
I may now speak of as life-long convictions, that being the best 
contribution I am able to make towards the solution of questions 
that may bear upon present duty. 
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I say then, to begin with, that Scotland needs supremely a 
Church sound in the faith, according to the standards adopted by 
historic, evangelical, Christendom. 

I know that for putting it thus I shall be regarded by some as 
guilty of awrong emphasis. Love and not faith, practice and not 
doctrine, should, it is averred, be regarded by Christians as the 
primaries. Now I am not disposed to make a separation betwixt 
faith and love, doctrine and practice, feeling assured that only the 
faith that works by love saves, and that men will be judged accord- 
ing to the fruit they yield. Nevertheless, I submit that in the 
order of nature, as of historical development, the question, Whom 
say ye that I am? takes precedence of the question, Lovest thou 
Me? Thus it is, also, in Paul’s Epistles ; first doctrine, and then 
practice. Belief in doctrine is belief in a message direct from 
God, and such a belief has been the characteristic of all the 
preachers that by their preaching have moved the world. 

There is nothing wrong then, I submit, in this emphasis upon 
soundness in the faith, but the themes that might find a place 
under this head are so many in number and so vast in compass 
that one is obliged, within the bounds of a single address, to 
make a selection. In present circumstances, I think it wise to 
take my cue from that man whom I have long regarded as, with 
the possible exception of John Knox, the greatest leader whom 
Christ raised up for the good of His Church in this country, I 
mean Alexander Henderson, who, on a memorable occasion, 
stated his own conviction and sense of duty thus: ‘“ The Lord 
requireth of each of us, according to our place and calling, that 
we confess and give our testimony unto such truths as are mostly 
called in question.” 

(a) First, then, the primary reason for the existence of the 
Church as an organised body is that through her that Gospel of 
which the Lord Jesus is the heart of hearts should be fully known. 
It is, therefore, imperative that the Church should teach thetruth, 
the whole truth, concerning His Person and natures, and states and 
offices. ‘The doctrine which in this reference we must assert, 
maintain, and defend is, that in the Person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
“the Eternal Son of God became man, and so was, and continueth 
to be God and man, in two distinct natures and oné Person 
forever.” ‘That is a statement of doctrine which the exactest 
exegesis must admit to be in harmony with all that the New 
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Testament says of our Lord. I am convinced that if this 
doctrine had been clearly apprehended, and the principle, that 
no point of view that cast a shadow of doubt upon the Catechism 
doctrine of our Lord’s Person could be tolerated, had been 
closely applied, we should have been saved a world of trouble in 
Scotland for the last forty years. . 

Nowadays some theologians who, like the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
‘Wilson (see his contribution to a collective work entitled, 
Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge), are thoroughgoing 
evolutionists, and are so bound to maintain that the continuity 
between the lowest and the highest form of life that has appeared 
on this earth must by no means be broken, frankly teach that 
Jesus did not claim for Himself a Sonship higher than He claimed 
for all mankind. But the proposition is so plainly contrary to 
obvious fact that it scarcely calls for refutation. 

Others, who would not adopt the language of Dr. Wilson, 
but who, while seeking to do justice to the uniqueness of Jesus, 
are not prepared to accept His evaluations in every instance, 
particularly in the instance of the Divine authorship of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, take refuge in a doctrine of Kenosis, which 
has little or nothing but the sound whereupon to base itself in the 
New Testament. Others still make a phrase of rare occurrence 
in the New Testament—God was in Christ—serve the purpose 
of a camouflage, for while they seem to speak with the utmost 
reverence, they do leave one in doubt as to whether they mean 
that God was in Christ after a manner that is essentially different 
from that in which God may be said to be in His people, or only 
different in degree, but in nature not essentially different: or is 
it a modern instance of Patripassianism, the prius of which is 
Sabellianism ? Asa matter of fact, in the phrase in question, God 
even the Judge of all, is distinct from Christ, and stands in a 
certain antithesis to Christ, the Mediator. The phrase is not 
intended as a description of the Person of Christ. For a descrip- 
tion of that kind we have to fall back upon such expressions as, 
“The Word became flesh,” or, “‘ When the fulness of the time 
was come, God sent forth His Son—evidently His pre-existent 
Son—made of a woman.” Augustine sums up for us the New 
Testament teaching on this high theme in his usual happy way : 
“He became flesh that He might become a man outwardly, 
while He remained God inwardly.” And one of the latest and 
ripest of living New Testament Scholars gives the teaching of 
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Paul on the Person of Christ this happy expression ; “‘ The actual 
deity of Christ is combined with His actual humanity in one 
Person. All the attributes of God dwell in the Son of God, who 
is also the Son of man.” Thus only, I submit, can the Church 
defend the doctrine of the true incarnation of that Son of God 
who is “ the brightness of God’s glory and the impressed image 
of His substance, who held up all things by the word of His 
power.” With the Incarnation intact there will be little 
temptation to capitulate to unbelief on doctrines which lie most 
closely to the heart of the Gospel—such as the Virgin birth, the 
sinless life, the vicarious death, the bodily resurrection, ascension, 
and session of our Lord at God’s right hand, and His coming in 
bodily form in glory at the end of the world. These are truths 
that ought to be emblazoned on the Church’s banner all the time. 
The vision of the Eternal Son of God as One who took up our 
nature into His own Person, who came under the law that we 
broke, who bore the death that we deserved, who abolished death 
for Himself and brought life and immortality to light for us, 
alone enables us, with Czsar Malan, to say, as Christians ought 
to say: 
/ Death discrowned can ne’er appal us, 
From the grave He will recall us ; 

and thus enables us, in the profoundest sense, to serve as 
comforters to those that mourn. I know that, over against this 
confidence, we are passing through a period in which the Church 
is being mocked with the query: ‘“ Where is the promise of His 
coming?” May I, in a passing reference, draw attention to 
some data that, in the face of a perplexing question, we should 
ever keep before our minds? (1) There are certainly in the 
New Testament passages that, taken singly, would give the 
impression that the second advent was then regarded as near at 
hand. But this attitude may largely have been due to the 
fact that the Church then vividly realised that their salvation 
would not be complete in all its parts until Christ came the 
second time in glory. (2) That attitude must be regarded as 
consistent with other passages that would lead the reader to 
regard the second advent as a far-off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves. (3) The second advent is ever presented 
as something very mysterious, something which, as to its hour 
of fulfilment, lies hidden in the mind of the Father, and, therefore, 
as something likely in the end to test severely the Church’s faith 
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and patience. Knowing all this, let us not cast away our 
confidence in this regard, for our patience will be crowned with 
a great recompense of reward. 

The Church that Scotland needs is a Church aah | in the 
faith respecting the Person of the Redeemer. 

(b) The transition from the theme of the Word lacemats, 
to which I have devoted the preceding paragraphs, to that of the 
word of inspiration, to which I must now address myself, is 
natural andeasy. Therecan be noquestion that historic reformed 
Protestantism, while not disparaging the general revelation which 
God gives of Himself to mankind through the starry heavens 
above and through man’s own conscience from within, regards 
the Scriptures as the source and norm of all that we should believe 
concerning God, and of what our conception of duty Godward 
should be. Historic Protestantism has held that not only is the 
Bible, broadly speaking, a record of a gracious revelation of God, 
but that that record of that glorious revelation is itself also 
divine, and, because divine, historically trustworthy. The 
Church that Scotland needs is one that thus honours the 
Scriptures. And here we are up against a situation that to-day 
means a difference through which Protestantism is threatened 
with a cleavage that, lying horizontally, covers almost the whole 
world. Certain “ advanced ” scholars, of whom Inge and Oman 
may be taken as examples, would wish to give the world the 
impression that it is not possible in our own time for a scholarly 
person, who is determined to follow truth at whatever cost, to 
maintain what I may callthe historic reformed doctrine concerning 
the absolute trustworthiness of the Scriptures. Faith resting on 
Biblical authority is thus discredited ; we are advised to speak 
out of experience, and to make Vision our guide. So seriously is 
the correctness of this point of view regarded that at the moment 
there is a widely spread movement among a certain school of 
distinguished theological writers, with a view to the bringing 
out of a library of what is called constructive theology, with 
experience and not the Bible as its basis. The idea is that under 
the fire of criticism the old foundation of an infallible Bible has 
broken down, and that naturally the system of doctrine that had 
the Bible as its foundation has crumbled with the foundation. 
The attempt is therefore being made to shift the theological 
structure to a new and better basis, that is, to experience, and to 
reconstruct a theological system on the basis of experience. 
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On the other hand, those of us who are advocates of the 
historic Christian view respecting the infallibility of the Scriptures 
and their adequacy to be the principum of theology, are confident 
that with us, more than with those others, reason is being put 
to its right use, that we speak out of an experience more catholic 
than theirs, that Vision, deserving of that name, is ever our 
lodestar, that we follow the deductive or a priori method only 
where that method ought to be used, and, finally, that archeology, 
within the last comparatively few years, has spoken in support of 
the correctness of the historic Christian view of the Scriptures, 
and of their historical trustworthiness, after a manner that is 
simply astonishing. I ask you to bear with me while I attempt 
to develop the contents of these several propositions. 

(1) As to reason being put to its right use, we start with a 
correct scientific method. For with regard to the general 
argument—to use a phrase of B. B. Warfield—for the uniqueness 
of the Scriptures, we point to facts that ought to be patent to all, 
and from these we infer a conclusion that does not go beyond our 
premiss, and that surely is in keeping with the justly lauded 
inductive method of science. Here I can only touch on the 
salient points—(a) No one will question at this time of day that 
what we call the Bible was in process of formation from at least 
as early a date as that of Moses down to near the end of the 
first Christian century, and that from Moses down to the present 
hour these writings have been under the close observation and 
care of what we call Israel, that is, to begin with, Israel in the 
narrower Old Testament sense, and, after that, Israel in the 
broader sense of the New Testament Church. The Church was 
ever there as a guild to guard the Scriptures. That is very 
important. (b) The Bible, although a library of over sixty books, 
is still a unit, and what more than aught else makes it a unit is 
the presence in it of an incomparable Deliverer, first, in the form 
of a promise, and, then, under the form of a fulfilment. That 
points to something superhuman in the formation of the Bible. 
(c) These Scriptures make high claims for themselves; they 
always speak with absolute authority—it would be difficult to 
find a statement made with hesitation throughout their length 
or breadth—and very often what is uttered is set forth under the 
formula, Thus saith the Lord, or expressions equivalent thereto. 
Can the claim be a false one? (d) The Scriptures constitute 
a volume that has proved of incomparable vitality, and of 
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beneficence towards mankind. At this very day, in spite of 
what sword or pen could do to destroy them, they are found, in 
whole or in part, in nearly goo languages, and wheresoever they 
have gone they have turned men to God from idols, in order to 
serve the living and the true God. (¢) In the face of ali the 
evidence we conclude, in regard to the Scriptures, that not only 
is there reason to reckon them as historically trustworthy docu- 
ments, but that further, the human authors that contributed 
to the making of the volume, were really the organs of the 
Holy Ghost. To put it thus is not to put more into our 
conclusion than is in our premiss. 

(z) But, speaking now of experience, we claim that the 
extraordinary preciousness in which the Church of God has held 
the Scriptures is rooted in the deepest, the most revolutionary, 
the most beneficent, of all the experiences that visit the human 
spirit on earth. I might appeal to Christian biography in the 
widest sense in proof of my thesis. But under present limitations 
I prefer to illustrate what I mean from a single classical instance, 
in respect of which I claim that while such an experience can 
never be reckoned as a commonplace thing, neither ought it 
to be regarded as singular, but rather as the possession, in some 
more, in others less, consciously apprehended, of the Church of 
God. Here is the instance: the one instance which speaks 
formany. John Foxe (iv. 638) has preserved for us a letter which 
Master Thomas Bilney, martyr, addressed to the then Bishop of 
London. In it, Bilney tells us how he came to regard the 
Scriptures as a lamp to his feet, and as a light to his path. That 
really was the culmination of his conversion to God. He speaks 
of his coming to realise that he himself was a sinner in the sight 
of God, and how little help the parish priests, whom he often 
and for long resorted to, brought him. He goes on to say: 
“ But at last I heard speak of Jesus, even then when the Greek 
New Testament was first set forth by Erasmus, and I bought it, 
and, upon the first reading, I chanced upon this sentence, ‘ It 
is a true saying, and worthy of all to be embraced, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am the 
chief and principal.’ This one sentence, through God’s instruc- 
tion and inward working, did so exhilarate my heart, being before 
wounded with the guilt of my sins, that even immediately I 
seemed to myself inwardly to feel a marvellous comfort and 
quietness, insomuch that my bruised bones leaped for joy. After 
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this the Scripture began to be more pleasant unto me than the 
honey, or the honeycomb.” Now what I say is this: It isout 
of experiences analogous to those of Thomas Bilney that the 
Church of God has as an historically verifiable fact come to 
cherish that incomparable regard for the Scriptures which some 
of her critics would put down as Bibliolatry. Taking a broad 
view of the situation, the answer of history is, that the clearer 
the conversion, the more disposed the converted were to make 
the Bible authoritative on questions of faith. 

(3) I go on to speak of Vision. The antithesis between 
Vision and Authority which it is the fashion to set up nowadays 
does not seem to thorough-going evangelicals to be a real anti- 
thesis—the Vision that they prize and the Authority that they 
regard run into one. To make my meaning plain, I shall again 
fall back on what is a classical instance of true spiritual Vision, 
submitting at the same time that it is in virtue of something 
analogous that the historic Reformed Church has found the 
religion of Vision to be the religion of Authority, and has there- 
fore refused to budge from an attitude that maintains that 
Theology is a science, and that of that science the Scripture 
is the principium. Who has not heard of the conversion of 
Augustine, of which I am now, for illustrative purposes, making 
use? Lovers of Augustine know every step of the process. 
“* He had left,” he tells us in his Confessions, “ his friend Alypius, 
afterwards Bishop of Thagaste, under the shadow of a fig tree. 
Then, while at no great distance from his friend, he flung himself 
down upon the ground, when he poured out those sorrowful 
cries, How long ? how long? Why not now? Then he seemed 
to hear the voice as of a boy or girl—‘ take up and read ; take up 
and read.’ He was then led to return to his friend Alypius, 
near whom there lay on the ground what he calls the volume of 
the Apostles. On taking up the volume his eyes fell on the 
words: ‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying, but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof.’” ‘“‘ Instantly,” he goes on to say, “as the 
sentence ended—by a light as it were of security infused into my 
heart—all the gloom of doubt vanished away.” It was for 
Augustine a vision of God. He, in principle, in a moment 
overcame his delight in what he calls trifles, and, in their stead, 
there did enter into his experience “God Himself—sweeter 
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than all pleasure, brighter than all light, more exalted than all 
honour.”” Now I submit that to the Church thus favoured, 
God Himself becomes the essentiating fountain of theology and 
the Scriptures become as the medium through which the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
is seen, just as in nature we see the natural sun only in virtue 
of the rays that emanate from the sun itself. This is what 
I mean by Vision, and, in this region, Vision and Authority 
are one. 

(4) I am thus led to speak of the Scriptures as being not 
merely in a general broad sense inspired of God, and as leading 
to God, but as being through and through of divine authorship, 
and therefore infallible. But here we make use not any longer 
of the inductive but of the deductive method. We reach a point 
at which it is more in accordance with right reason to use the 
a priort method rather than the a posteriori method. We know 
from whom we have learned our doctrine. Paul urges Timothy 
to follow the a priori method when he exhorts him to abide in 
the things which he had learned and of which he had been assured, 
and gives this as the reason why he should thus abide, that he knew 
of whom he had learned them. So is it with us when we are 
occupied with the highest reaches of our doctrine of inspiration, 
in the form of inerrancy. It is to begin with, I acknowledge, an 
exegetical question. What, according to Christ’s teaching, is 
the nature of those Scriptures that evidently in the broad sense 
are inspired of the Spirit of God ?. His whole attitude is summed 
up for us in that oracle that issued out of His mouth: “ The 
Scripture cannot be broken.” He taught us the doctrine, not 
only of inspiration, but of inerrancy. I believe that is the inter- 
pretation that the ablest and most unbiassed exegetes put upon 
our Lord’s words here, and in other cognate passages. It is sheer 
faith in the absolute reliability of Christ that leads us to say that 
the Scriptures are infallible, and not the confidence we have 
that we can, on the lines of ordinary induction, prove the accuracy 
of every statement that has been, or may in the future be, chal- 
lenged. In asserting inerrancy, our divines, be it observed, 
have carefully distinguished between the Scriptures as originally 
committed to writing, where the supernatural is the predominant 
element, and the text of Scripture as transmitted through the 
ages, where the remarkable results are explained in terms of 
God’s special Providence about His own. 
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(5) But if the affirmation—the Scriptures are infallible or 
inerrant—is made from faith and in faith, it remains to be said 
that the confirmations, that have issued out of investigations 
that are undertaken in the interests of pure science, that have 
come to us in support of the absolute reliability of the Scriptures 
in our own time are unparalleled in brilliancy. It is a striking 
circumstance that it is just those parts of the Scriptures that 
might be thought to have the least spiritual value that ac the 
moment, under the conduct, as I may say, of archeologists, lend 
the greatest support to the absolute truth of the Bible. The 
tide may be said to have set in in our favour from this direction 
when Sir William M. Ramsay discovered that, as Luke virtually 
says, Iconium was not in the region of Lycaonia, while he found 
the German Tiibingen School, who had put Luke’s statement 
down as a plain instance of anachronism, in error. The issues 
of that archeological confirmation of Luke’s correctness are for 
New Testament studies incalculable. And now—for I am not 
going over the whole, but merely touching on what is most 
recent—quite a little army of archeologists are daily throwing 
up proofs bearing upon Old Testament history, showing that 
here also the Church did not act rashly in taking Christ’s word 
for it that what the Scripture says God says. For example, 
does Scripture say that Hazor was burnt in the time of Joshua ? 
Then Archeology to-day surprisingly confirms the truth of 
that statement. Does Scripture say that Jericho was destroyed 
at the same period? Then the spade makes bare its truth. 
The Scriptures represent the Anakim as a people who were a 
source of terror to Israel for a longtime. Unbelief, in the name 
of scholarship, had long taught that the Anakim were a pure 
myth. Archzology has established not merely that the Scrip- 
tures are here in the broad sense right, but that in such an 
apparently unimportant detail as that the division of the Anakim 
was into three families, they speak true to actual fact. Does the 
Bible say that the armour of Saul was put in the house of the 
Astaroth in Beth-shan? Then the spade of the archeologist 
throws up the evidence that such a house was in Beth-shan at 
that very time. Thus, wherever the Biblical statements about 
matters that might seem to be trivial are tested, they are found 
to be absolutely reliable. They are events that occurred 3,000 
years ago, but the proof of the correctness of the record is only 
forthcoming in this very year of grace. Thus pure science is 
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being brought round to the conviction that the Biblical data 
may be taken as exact instruments of discovery. The Old 
Testament records are found to be either contemporary with the 
events they record, or they have been most carefully constructed 
from such records. It is becoming a moral certainty in the 
minds of our most distinguished archeologists that Wellhausen’s 
account of the Old Testament cannot be true. 

And Archzology has come to our aid on another line. For 
out of it has arisen a knowledge of ancient languages, as the Sumer- 
ian and the Hittite languages, such as scholars of fifty years ago 
were utter strangers to. Yea, also, the knowledge of the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Aramaic languages is incomparably 
more advanced to-day than at the time German scholarship first 
sought to discredit the Church’s faith in the historicity of the 
Scriptures. But with what results? The truth of the Scriptures 
is confirmed. It is now found that just as there are embedded 
in a modern English book words that were borrowed from almost 
every language under the sun, so there are embedded in the 
Hebrew Old Testament words borrowed from all those Oriental 
languages I have mentioned. The remarkable thing is that 
Sumerian elements are found only in the beginning of Genesis, 
Egyptian in the remainder of the Pentateuch, Hittite words 
belonging to the time of Solomon, and so on for the other 
languages just as we would expect, if the Biblical records are at 
bottom contemporaneous with the events, but not otherwise. 
The Scripture watermark may now be read in the light of research, 
and is discovered absolutely correct. Professor R. Dick Wilson 
deserves the highest praise in this particular field. _ 

(c) Next in order after the doctrine of the Person of the 
Word Incarnate, and that of the infallibility of the word of 
inspiration, I mention the truth of man’s creation in the image 
of God, as one to which the ideal Church will continue to bear 
consistent testimony. The Biblical doctrine of man’s creation 
is tersely defined in words that have been familiar to us from our 
childhood : “‘ God created man, male and female, after his own 
image, in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, with dominion 
over the creatures.” That doctrine is the presupposition of our 
belief in the natural immortality of the human soul, and is pre- 
supposed in the Christian doctrine of the Fall. The foe of the 
Biblical doctrine of man’s origin is, at the moment, the theory of 
Evolution, The term Evolution is used with a great variety of 
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-references, and may be used quite innocuously. Thus, we 
speak of the evolution of the motor car, but we do not imagine 
that any improvements that mark the car now, as compared 
with what it was in its more primitive form, can be wholly 
explained in terms of forces that were from the beginning resident 
in the car itself. No; the presiding genius of man has to be 
reckoned with in the development. But the term is not generally 
used in that innocent sense. For the evolutionary theory regards 
matter as eternal, and undertakes to account for all else from the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall to King Solomon himself, 
without a single reference to the Eternal God. I am aware of 
the existence of a hybrid that goes by the name of Theistic 
Evolution. I am not aware of an authoritative exposition of 
this theory, but so far as I have seen what professed to be expos- 
itions of it, I did think them deserving of Mr. Philip Mauro’s 
caustic criticism: ‘‘ They just allow so much theism as seems 
necessary to help Evolution over the hard places.” But we are 
concerned with the genuine article, as given us in the expositions 
of men of the calibre of Charles Darwin and Arthur Keith. Ido 
not, of course, profess to speak as an expert, either in physics or 
in physiology, but speaking as a member of a large jury, bound 
without prejudice to give an opinion according to all the evidence 
submitted, and having regard to Evolution as a complex of science 
and philosophy, I do say that in comparison with the grand old 
doctrine of Creation it offers but a shallow proposition. It 
offers us not a single clear instance of transformation of species, 
or, if it does offer to lift the veil in this connection, it works in 
regions where the light is very dim, and not in the clear light 
where the truth of confident assertions can be tested. The 
theory runs full tilt against the best established truths of science : 
as, that life is derived only from life ; and that the reaping must 
be as the sowing. Its account of instinct in insects, and of a 
reason in man, is in the highest degree unconvincing. It is no 
friend of the Christian ethic, it is the utter foe of belief in the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ, and indeed of historic 
Christianity. But I have the most absolute conviction that, 
to adopt a phrase of John Duncan, “the teeth of the monster 
will at length be broken on the Deity of our Lord.” 

And here, too, just as in the case of the Bible, the tide is 
turning strongly in favour of the historic Christian faith. Pro- 
found misgivings about the value of Evolution, in the sense of 
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‘Darwin, are associated with these great names in science— 
Bateson, Berg, and latterly, Osborne. And now Professor Austin 
H. Clark, one of America’s best-known biologists, is heard de- 
claring that “so far as concerns the major groups of animals, 
the creationists seem to have the better of the argument. There 
is not the slightest evidence that any one of the major groups 
arose from any other. Each is a special animal-complex, related 
more or less closely to all the rest, and appearing, therefore, as 
a special and distinct creation.” 

Finally, in this connection, if Naturalism were true the 
history of religion could be told in terms of Animism, Poly- 
theism, Henotheism, and Monotheism. But the science which 
is concerned with facts, and not with fancies, is to-day in process 
of accumulating evidence in the sense that, as historians, we 
must start from Monotheism. “ In my opinion,” says Professor 
S. Langdon of Oxford, one of England’s greatest archzologists, 
“the history of the oldest religion of man is a rapid decline from 
Monotheism to extreme Polytheism. It is, in a very true sense, 
the history of the fall of man.”*. Now, primitive Monotheism 
and God’s image in man are cognates. 


B 


This theme of doctrinal soundness as a quality of the Church 
that Scotland needs, cannot now be followed out at greater 
length, and so I pass on to emphasise a new aspect of the ideal 
Church. All Christian teaching comes under one or other of 
the two rubrics, Faith and Love. Hitherto I have been occu- 
pied with the thesis that the Church Scotland needs is a Church 
sound in the faith. I hasten to say that the ideal Church will 
not be hardened against the claims of love. And the two dis- 
positions commended are perfectly compatible, the one with the 
other. The Apostle Paul says of himself that he had fought a 
good fight. He was, in the best sense, a fighter. Not only had 
he shown himself prepared to endure the great fatigue that his 
missionary journeys necessarily entailed upon him, and to risk 
his natural life in his encounters with both Jews and Gentiles 
who set themselves in opposition to him ; he had to carry on a 
warfare by means of his pen also. He thus stoutly opposed 


1 The Quarterly Review of Biology, Baltimore, Dec., 1928, p. 539. 
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_ those that questioned the resurrection of the human body in 
Corinth ; he refuted incipient Gnosticism in Colosse ; he would 
give no quarters to those in the Churches of Galatia who would 
mingle human merit with the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the meritorious ground of our justification. One has no 
hesitation in concluding that Paul would have been with Luther, 
as he would have strongly antagonised the theologians of ‘l'rent, 
when the great debate of the sixteenth century was about 
Justification by Faith. Yet, although Paul was a good fighter, 
no one says more than he in the interests of love and peace and 
unity. And, following Paul, the best theologians have sought 
to avoid at once heresy and schism, while they did at the same 
time maintain that heresy carried with it schism. 

There are elements in the situation which make the problem 
a difficult one, but the following propositions seem to me to be 
true and frankly stated, and the inferences, in so far as inferences 
are drawn, to be fair. 


(1) The law of God lays us under an obligation to be lovers 
and well-wishers of all mankind. 


(2) Nevertheless there are degrees in love, even if that love 
dwell in the heart of those in whom the Spirit of God, who is 
love, has taken up a permanent abode. The true members of 
Christ’s mystical body cannot but cherish a peculiar love to one 
another, in so far as they realise that they are all united in one 
adorable Head, are animated by one Holy Spirit, and, by an 
instinct of a new nature, all make their requests known unto the 
One God and Father, in heaven. It is a love that surmounts 
ecclesiastical barriers. 


(3) Inward attachment in the Church of God, as elsewhere, 
naturally desires to give itself outward expression and to make 
itself visible. 

Much, I think, of what the Scriptures enjoin respecting 
the unity of the Lord’s people has in view the duty of giving 
visible expression to what ought to be an inward affection, and has 
plainly, in some instances, in view the idea and duty of eccles- 
iastical unity. 

(4) The fact, however, that the Christian world is divided 
in judgment as to which form of government—the Congregation- 
alist, or the Presbyterian, or the Episcopalian—is the best, 
seems, even if there were no other barrier, to make it hopeless 
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to expect, as long as those differing convictions are held, that 
the followers of Christ, even in Great Britain, should be out- 
wardly one, in the sense of being amenable to the one supreme 
court, or seat of government. 

(5) Most of us in Scotland are Presbyterians. Now there 
was a time when Presbyterianism was commended on this among 
other grounds that with the least risk of tyranny to the rank 
and file of the congregations it lent itself, with its gradation 
of Courts—Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General 
Assemblies, with the possibility of an Ecumenical Council— 
towards the easy expression of the outward and visible unity of 
those who made a serious profession of being believers in the 
Eternal Sonship, the Messiahship, the Saviourship, of Jesus 
Christ. There can be no question that our Presbyterian fore- 
fathers longed for visible unity among Protestants. But for 
that longing on their part we should probably have had no 
Westminster Confession of Faith. It was their longing for 
visible unity that caused our Presbyterian forefathers to stress 
so much the duty of examination, not so much of others, as of 
oneself—let a man examine himself, says our Shorter Catechism— 
and to build so much upon men’s solemn profession, and that 
made them speak so much of “ saints by profession.” See how 
eagerly George Gillespie strives to remove prejudices that might 
prove obstacles to union among those who were one in their 
confession. “ It is neither necessary nor possible,” says he, “ that 
we have a certain and infallible knowledge of true saintship and 
regeneration of those particular persons whom we love under 
the notion of brethren and saints. . . . To require’a certain 
knowledge of the saintship of others before we can say we love 
the brethren doth not only strike at the mark of love, but at the 
duty of love, and makes the yoke of Christ heavy, yea, unsupport- 
able, and the very evangelical commandment of love te be most 
grievous, yea, impossible.” 

(6) There was a time when it might with truth be said 
that “‘ circumstances connected with the terms of union between 
Church and State ””—I use the late Dr. Crawford’s phrase— 
“and with the statutory mode of appointing ministers to vacant 
benefices”” was the main cause of divisions in Presbyterian 
Scotland. I would not, personally, be disposed to stress that 
element as one causing trouble any longer. But causes of division 
of a more serious nature than what concerns the relation of 
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Church and State have unhappily overtaken us now, and perhaps 
I should not be exaggerating if I should say that the heart of 
these latter causes is to be recognised in different estimates of 
the Bible as absolutely trustworthy in all its utterances. The 
Church must give no uncertain sound as to its theological prin- 
cipium. But I do humbly submit that there is not in Scotland 
that visible unity that ought to exist between all those Presbyter- 
ians who hold to the one infallible Bible and to the same Reformed 
system of doctrine, and who are at one as to the relation that 
ought to exist between Church and State. 

(7) Different interpretations have been put upon the 
words of our Lord—* that they all might be one ”—as to whether 
or not He in that petition contemplates ultimate visible unity 
on earth among all His followers, but I prefer to put the matter 
thus: I cannot understand how any person sympathising with 
Paul in the joy that was his when he fully realised that the middle 
wall of partition between believing Jews and believing Gentiles 
was now completely broken down, or in the broken-heartedness 
that was his as he saw how the Judaizing party were seeking to 
make visible unity between Jew and Gentile an impossibility, 
can regard visible unity as between believing Gentiles themselves 
a matter of very little consequence. This, I say, while I hold 
that not for the sake of visible unity would Paul sacrifice a firm 
unmistakable public testimony for the fundamental doctrines 
of what we now call the historie Christian faith. 


Cc 
I have said that the Church that Scotland needs is a Church 


sound in the faith, and a Church not indifferent to the claims of 
love. I should like to say this before I close. The ideal Church 
is one that with might and main will labour for the conversion 
of sinners as though the salvation of the world depended upon 
her efforts, and yet at the same time goes forth with the most 
absolute sense of dependence upon the grace of God, knowing 
that the faith that saves is a faith that is given, ever laying to 
heart that “ except the Lord build the house they labour in vain 
that build it,” and is therefore disposed to give the whole glory 
of the world’s salvation to One God, in three Persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. In other words, it is a Church that 
wrestles with God in prayer for His benediction. 
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I have ventured to address you on the theme: The Church 
that Scotland needs. But there is nothing singular in the 
present regard about Scotland. The Church that Scotland 
needs is: 

THE CHURCH THE WORLD NEEDS. 


D 


If we say that the Church the world needs is a Church 
ready to contend for the faith that was once for all delivered to 
the saints, a Church ever mindful of the claims of Christian 
love, a Church at once alive to the claims of Jesus Christ to our 
service and alive to a sense of dependence for success upon the 
grace of God, and if we, all the time, live up to our profession, 
evidently we have our tasks laid out for us. Let us, therefore, 
if we would do the duty that lies to our hand as men who have a 
lively sense of what must be expected of us, in our own persons 
and service, illustrate and exemplify the kind of Church the 
world needs. 


Joun R. Mackay. 
Edinburgh. 


‘THE IDEA OF PROGRESS* 


Modifying the well-known words of Schiller: ‘“ Die 
Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht,”*’ Theodore Lessing referred 
to history as a “‘Weltgedicht.” This is but one of the expressions 
used by this scholar to emphasise the fact of the subjective element 
which enters into all study of history, and the writing of history. 
But he has overdone it. What else can history be, then, than 
the “ Vorurteile der Historiker in Erzahlung gebracht”! Or, 
to go still further: we do not only not know the sense of things, 
but things have no sense! History is “Sinngebung des 
Sinnlosen ” !* 

Although these ideas were presented with a glow of con- 
viction on the part of Lessing, they were not accepted by the 
large majority of people. Even since 1919, when Lessing 
uttered the statement made above, we have continued to speak 
of the sense of history. The need for doing this, and the 
certainty that in the study of history we were concerned with 
objective reality, simply will not permit itself to be shoved aside 
by some theory. 


I 


The idea that humanity “im Grossen und Ganzen” moves 
from the lower to the higher, is not the only idea that has found 
support in the attempt to explain the development of things. 
To be sure, there are not many companion ideas. Setting aside 
for the momer.. the specific-Christian view, there is—if I see 
things correctly- -but one: the idea of the uéyas énavrds, of the 
eternal cycle of things,’ in which the world-process repeats itself 
in great periods of time, or, 4 la Spengler, divides itself into a 
* This Article is an English translation of Professor Dr. Van Schelven’s Article (“‘ De Idee van den 
Voorruitgang ”), that is to say, originally written in Dutch. In the text of the English translation 
it was thought better to allow quotations from French and German authors to appear in the original 
form of those quotations. Nevertheless, we deemed it expedient to give in the form of footnotes 
translations of the French and German quotations. Small roman letters in brackets point to trans- 


lations. Arabic numerals give the author’s references, which, in this instance, will be found at the 
end of the article —Epp. 


*) The history of the world is the judgment of the world. 
©) a world poem. 

(©) prejudices of historians introduced into narrative. 

® Enlightening of the senseless. 

*) On the whole. 
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group of cycles lasting more or less ages, running parallel with each 
other, and independent of each other, rising into glory and then 
receding into nothingness again. Rousseau’s negative answer to 
the prize question of the University of Dijon, concerning the 
consequences which the advance in the arts and sciences have for 
morals, may make the impression that there is still another attempt 
to explain the problem; but upon closer investigation it 
appears not to be the case. For Jean Jacques, notwithstanding 
all his pessimism, was just as much an advocate of the idea of 
progress as any of his contemporaries. Palissot de Montenoy did 
not unjustly poke fun at his affective glorifying of an Arcadian 
pre-historic time when, in his Les Philosophes he has one of his 
characters, crawling on hands and knees, say : 


“En nous civilisant, nous avons tout perdu, 
Le santé, le bonheur et méme la vertu, 
Je me referme donc dans la vie animale ; 
Vous voyez ma cuisine, 
(Il tire une laitue de sa poche) 
elle est simple et frugale.” 3 


Still keeping aside the Christian view, the choice in finding 
an idea that can be said to control the multitude of historical 
phenomena, must be between the world-year or cycle and 
progress. The latter one carries us much further into the 
question of the sense of history than does the former. At 
present it occupies the stage. 

Some sing the praises of progress up to this very moment, 
although hesitating perhaps to guarantee it for the future, or else 
limiting it to the leading peoples of the earth. And there are 
also different shades. The French and the English defenders of 
the idea of progress usually look at it as a task: through 
purposive action we must see to it that the world progresses. 
The Germans are accustomed to speak of it as a destiny that is 
reached by the ruling of forces outside of ourselves, and without 
our assistance. One pictures progress in the form of a spiral, 
and the other pictures it as a series of ups and downs, or as a hop, 
skip and jump process of three steps ahead and two steps to the 
rear. But all this does not alter the fact that the belief in the 
idea of progress is practically a universal belief. A man like 
Spengler with his: “Ich sehe keinen Fortschritt, kein Ziel, 


) With civilisation we have lost everything, health, happiness, and even virtue, and so I live the 
simple life of the animal; see my fare (he draws a lettuce from his pocket), it is simple and frugal. 
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keinen Weg der Menschheit, ausser in den Képfenabendlandischer 
Fortschrittphilister,” “really stands alonewith his grim pessimism. 
At least, over against the ten of his contemporaries who’stand by 
him, there are a thousand who agree with the sentiment of 
Ferdinand Ténnies, expressed some three years ago in his 
Fortschritt und Soziale Entwicklung: ‘“‘ Nach allen Vorausset- 
zungen und bisherigen Erfahrungen der Menschheit muss 
erwartet werden, dass ein Zeitalter vieler Jahrhunderte bevorsteht 
worin Dissolution tiber Evolution das Uebergewicht erhalt, und 
dass in diesem Prozess die heute noch fruchtbare Kultur Europas, 
die sich auch ferner auf die iibrigen Erdteile verbreiten wird, 
ihrem Verderben und Tode entgegen geht . . . Aber die 
Geschichte der Menschheit wird damit nicht beschlossen sein. 
In dem Untergange selbst werden von den unzahligen Keimem, 
die in den zerfallenden Friichten enthalten sind, einige einen 
neuen und fruchtbaren Boden finden, innerhalb des Unterganges 
selbst und dariiber hinaus. Es scheint ein weiter Raum fiir die 
Vermutung offen zu liegen, das auf die Zeitalter der immer 
umfassender gewordenen Volkskulturen eine universale Kultur 
der Menschheit folgen wird, in der die Menschheit einer 
gemeinsamen Sprache und anderer gemeinsamer Zeichensysteme 
sich bedienen, in der sie von einer gemeinsamen Wissenschaft sich 
wird leiten, in der sie eine wahrhaft platonische Religion der 
Verehrung des Wahren, Guten und Schénen pflegen wird und 
gelernt haben wird, ihre echten Giiter zu verwalten und im 
ewigen Frieden nicht mehr ein entferntes Ziel mit unzulanglichen 
Mitteln zu erstreben, sondern eine unmittelbare und von selbst 
verstandliche Notwendigkeit ihres Daseins zu erkennen . . . 
Nach vielen Jahrtausenden wird die Menschheit vielleicht einem 
Zustande der Vollendung entgegenreifen. . . . Dieser ferne 

‘8) I see no progress, no goal, no path of mankind, except in the minds of the progressive Phili- 
stines of the West. 


) Progress and Social Development. “ In accordance with all suppositions and previous exper- 
iences of mankind, it must be expected that an age of hundreds of years, in which Dissolution gains 
the ascendency over Evolution, is imminent ; and that in this Process, the still productive culture 
of Europe, which is to spread even further to the other continents, is goingtoitsruinand death . . 
But the history of mankind will not end there. In the ruin itself some of the innumerable germs 
which are contained in the falling fruits will find a new and fruitful soil within the ruin itself and 
above it. A wide space for the conjecture appears to lie exposed, that a universal culture for mankind 
willsucceed the age of the cultures of nations which has become more comprehending, a culture in which 
mankind will make use of a common language and of other commonsigns ; systems in which they will 
be guided by a common knowledge, in which they will enjoy a truly platonic religion of worshipping 
whatsoever is true, good, and beautiful, and in which they will have learned to manage their individual 
gifts, and in eternal peace not to strive after a distant goal with inadequate means, but to recognise 
an immediate and clearly intelligible necessity of their existence. After many thousands of years 
mankind will perhaps attain to a state of consummation. . . . This distant point of time might 
perhaps denote its death and happy end—‘ eine Euthanasie.’” 
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bedeuten—eine ‘ Euthanasie.’ ” 

Did you notice how I tried to direct your thoughts in a very 
definite direction in the sentences preceeding this quotation ? 
I mentioned the “ faith” in the progress of mankind and life. 
With a purpose! For this is, to my mind, the very first thing 
that must be mentioned concerning the idea of progress : we have 
to do here not with an idea that is based upon scientific certainty, 
but with an idea that is a postulate of the feeling of its advocates, 

As soon as science (wissenschaft) is asked for her opinion 
in this matter, insofar as science can speak here, we notice a negative 
reaction. This is equally true when science confines itself to a 
scholarly research of the facts of history, as when science goes on 
to philosophise in general. 

If science is to do the first, then, it appears to me, she may 
not allow the opinions of von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff any 
rights, opinions which he expresses as follows: ‘“ Der Schakel 
heult in Ephesos, wo Heraklit und Paulus gepredigt hatten: in 
den Marmorhallen von hundert kleinasiatischen Stadten wuchern 
die Dornen und kauern nur vereinzelt verkiimmerte Barbaren ; 
Wiistensand wirbelt itiber den Géttergarten Kyrenes. Doch 
wozu Bilder aus der Ferne ? Wer einmal mit Nachdenken iiber 
das Forum Roms gewandert ist, muss inne geworden sein, das 
der Glaube an den ewigen, kontinuierlichen Fortschritt ein Wahn 
ist’! Let this all be true; but the power of proof which 
the writer finds in it, is lacking. The fall of a sphere of culture 
does not necessarily argue for the decay of the culture itself. 
It is entirely possible that that culture lives on in another sphere, 
in another place, even while the shell in which it was originally 
contained, is broken to pieces. Does not the preaching of 
St. Paul, of which mention was made, offer evidence for this? 
The only way, it appears to me, which does not lead to disappoint- 
ment, is the following: I must assure myself of the norm which 
guides one’s speaking of progress, and of the goal toward which 
one thinks progress is going. Having established that, I must ask 
myself whether the study of the facts really does show a progress, 
in harmony with the norm and goal which have been asserted. 


“ The jackal howls in the city of Ephesus where Heraclitus and Paul had preached ; in the 
marble halls of a hundred small Asiatic cities thorns grow in profusion and only some detached grou 
of stunted barbarians cower there ; sand from the desert whirlsin clouds above the garden of the 
in Cyrene. But why do we take illustrations from the past? Any person who has in thought 
wandered through the Forum of Rome must have realised that belief in eternal and continual progress 
is a delusion. 
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Let us turn first to this problem of « norm. Things are 
pretty well confused here, aid we shall have to go to work 
carefully. Scholars interested in this problem have most certainly 
given such anorm. Hegel said that the measure of freedom of 
which successive generations have been conscious, was the norm. 
Herder measured the various periods of culture especially by the 
quality or content of their humanity. Rickert asks the question 
of the degree in which a period realises values. And so we might 
goon, But these are things which interest us very little just now. 
For we are not concerned here and now about the idea of 
progress as it is experimented with abstractly in the laboratories 
of the various investigators, but we are viewing it as a historical 
reality, as an agens in the life and world view of the great mass of 
our contemporaries. But again, we do not find unanimity of 
opinion. 

Looked at from the outside, the idea of the progress of 
culture and humanity exists entirely loose from an interest in a 
norm. The world progresses, voil4 tout! People are not 
asking questions, as, for instance: From which viewpoint is it 
progressing? In all of them? If not, in which is it, and in 
which is it not ? Or does a possible reversion compensate the 
advance in another field ? Neither are they concerned about the 
goal toward which we are progressing. ‘‘ Den Forstschritt 
um des Fortschritts willen zu bejahen,” and, “ immer weiter in 
unendlichen Fernen und Weiten hinaus zu bilden und zu schaffen 
an einem Werk, das niemals seinen Abschluss erhalt ”—this is 
the way Mehlis states the attitude which has been taken by 
people.’ 

But it is not sufficient merely to have pointed out that 
people are usually not concerned about norm and goal in this 
matter of progress: I must also show that they have used norms 
and goals just the same. They do so unconsciously, but they 
do it. 

One’s attention need hardly be drawn to the fact that much 
of the writing about progress, even in our popular books, centres 
itself about the idea of progress in the field of technique. 
Mention is made of the progress in traffic affairs, progress in all 
discoveries, briefly, the reigning over inanimate nature by the 
cleverness of the human spirit. Does not this show that—even 


® To stand for progress for the sake of 8, and, to build ever outwards in unending distances 
end and to be with 6 wai 


never has an end. 
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though unconsciously—this proposition is being defended : man 
progresses in enlightenment because he approaches more and 
more a state of culture wherein his perfect technique will 
evidence his unlimited rule over nature? And next to this can 
we not see two other threads of the same kind in that progress- 
weave? Wecan best state them as follows: humanity advances 
_in happiness, because it is constantly coming into an enlarging of 
the comforts of life, and to such a state of culture in which the 
Hutchesonian utilitarianism with its “ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” shall be realised. And: humanity is 
progressing in morality, for it is coming closer and closer to a state 
of culture in which the good nature of man shall be able to reveal 
itself without any hindrance; and humanity is coming to this 
state, because a constantly increasing number of people are 
admitting the fact of a natural code of morals, even though 
they do not always abide by it. 

Are these propositions supported by a definite research into 
the facts of history, or not? George Mehlis tells me, “ ob die 
Philosophie des 19 Jahrhunderts unserer grossen klassischen 
Philosophie gegeniiber als Fortschritt bezeichnet werden kann 
und darf, das méchten wir billig bezweifeln”™*; and an 
authority like Dupréel warns me not to allow the progress in 
technics to blind me®; and Ranke, speaking about the conquering 
of the East first by the Turks and later by the Mongolians, adds : 
“die Barberei, welche damals iiber den Orient sich ergoss, 
beherrscht ihn noch heutzutage, und wir sehen hier an einem 
eklatanten Beispiele, wie wenig an einen allgemeinen Fortschritt 
des menschlichen Geschlechts zu denken sei ’”’®*°; and Theodor 
Lindner, when speaking of the general praise of progress, and 
the conduct of our own contemporaries, can say nothing better 
than: “Jede Uebergangszeit . . . bringt hissliche 
Erscheinungen hervor . . . Die allmahliche Gewdhnung an 
das Neue, an den Gebrauch erlangter Freiheiten wird hoffentlich 
Abhilfe bringen und die jetzt versagte Anerkennung des 
Geleisteten einer besseren Erkenntnis weichen ”™*" ; and when, 


® Barbarism, which at that time spread to the east, governs it even at the present time, and we 
have here a striking example of how useless it is to think of a common progress of the human race. 


(=) Every time of transition brings to light ugly appearances . . . The gradual accustoming 
to what is new and to use of acquired liberties will, it is hoped, bring redress, and submit the recog- 
nition of things accomplished, the recognition which is at present denied, to a better perception. 


| 
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added to all this, questionaires formulated in harmony with 
scientific methods, show how the industrialising and the Taylor- 
ising of our social life lead to an amazing drying up of the human 
in man, and how the increasing ease wherewith the comforts of 
life can be reached by the masses, does not seem to increase the 
harmony between man’s desires and the satisfying of them— 
considering all this, surely no one can honestly claim that a careful 
searching of the facts supports the assertion that there is evidenced 
in history that which supports the idea of progress. 

I reach the same result, namely that the idea of progress 
does not rest upon scientific ground, when I admn arguments 
which are more purely speculative. Berdjajew, the Russian 
exile, says: does not the doctrine of progress continually make 
the last generation a vampire, which takes away the meaning of 
every former generation by calling them mere means for the 
bringing forth of the last one; and is the continual robbing of 
the soul of the past for the benefit of the last generation, accept- 
able ?* And then, too, do not they who think that they may 
argue for the idea of progress from the facts of history, confine 
their conclusions entirely to facts as they see them in western 
Europe and North America? But is this right? Can a 
hypothesis which is submitted to explain an infinitude of 
phenomena have any value when I leave out of consideration, 
in the forming of the hypothesis, three-fourths of the material 
which I give as basis for the hypothesis? Truly, the euphoristic 
philosophy, which is a learned name for this idea of progress, 
may often give the impression that it is based upon facts and 
rational reasoning: in reality it is a notion to which one clings 
in spite of the fact that it does not agree with the visible things 
of life any more than with simple judgments of a more theoretical 
nature. It is a postulate of the feeling of man, not at all the 
result of learned research." 


II 


Some fifty years ago every city in the Netherlands, and even 
the small villages had their local branch or unit of the Liberal 
political party. These units were called by the name: Progress. 
The relation between the name : Progress and the Liberal Party 
can easily be seen. We have to do here with the fruits of that 
great tree which’*—since about the latter part of the seventeenth 
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century—cast its shadow increasingly over all of European life. 
It had three large branches: Deism in England, the Encyclo- 
pedists in France, and the Aufkidrung in Germany. To be sure, 
Jules Delvaille has tried to deny this by placing the origin of the 
idea of progress back in Ancient times.** But omnium consensu 
he has not succeeded in proving his case. The fact of progress 
with which we are concerned in this study is not found wherever 
’ the word progress may be found. There may have been the idea 
of progress before 1700, since history never shows a sudden 
change. But the idea of progress did not appear upon the stage 
of the world before the great thinkers such as Hobbes (d. 1679), 
Locke (d. 1704), Leibnitz (d. 1716), and Christian Wolff (d. 1754, 
but already professor at Halle in 1706), began to exert their 
influence; nor before the ideas as taught by these men were 
brought into practical activity through the great discoveries of 
Newton (d. 1727), Huygens (d. 1695), Van Leeuwenhoek (d. 1723) 
and others. These were the days of Iselin (d. 1768) and Condorcet 
(d. 1794), and Turgot (d. 1781) who wrote so enthusiastically : 

On voit s’établir des sociétés, se former des nations qui 
tour 4 tour dominent d’autres nations ou leur obéissent. Les 
empires s’élévent et tombent ; les lois, les formes du gouverne- 
ment se succédent les unes aux autres; les arts, les sciences se 
découvrent et se perfectionnent. Tour a tour retardés et 
accélérés dans leurs progrés, ils passent de climats en climats. 
L’intérét, ambition, la vaine gloire changent perpétuellement 
la scéne du monde, inondent la terre de sang; et, au milieu de 
leurs ravages, les moeurs s’adoucissent, l’esprit humain s’éclaire, 
les nations isolées se rapprochent les unes des autres ; le commerce 
et la politique réunissent enfin toutes les parties du globe ; et la 
masse totale du genre humain, par des alternatives de calme et 
d’agitations, de biens et de maux, marche toujours, quoiqu’ a 
pas lents, 4 une perfection plus grande.”™** 

The relation here is so intimate that the idea of progress 
may be called the theory of history which has its origin in the 
new life and world view. 
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(=) One can see societies being established, nations being formed which, alternately, rule over 
other nations or obey them. Empires rise and fall; laws, forms of government, succeed each other, 
the arts and sciences are discovered and perfected. Sometimes helped and sometimes hindered in 
their progress, they pass from country to country. Self-interest, ambition and vain glory continually 
change the scenery of the world and flood the land with blood ; and in the midst of their ravages, 
manners become sweetened, the human mind becomes enlightened, nations beforetime apart are 
brought together again ; commerce and politics finally reunite all parts of the globe, and the whole 
mass of the human race, by alternatives of peace and tumult, of good and evil, ever advances, though 
slowly, to a greater perfection. ; 
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For a long time this theory has been called =nhistorical. It 
is not difficult to recognise in it a great carelessness for the past. 
Because of its rationalism it preferred to draw out one thesis after 
another in a doctrinal way out of the accepted basic thesis, rather 
than keep its eye on the manifold facts. And there was lack of 
piety there. Nor is that all. As in every great spiritual move- 
ment there is here also a composite character. So that alongside 
of this rationalism, there is also a tendency running through it, 
which is more friendly toward history.” For instance, the idea 
of the history of culture which is so important to-day, originated 
with Voltaire. And there is Hume’s History of England which 
came forth out of this period, and Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, a book which Moritz Ritter calls “ eine bahnbre- 
chende Leistung,” and—notwithstanding its attack upon 
Christianity—“ ein bis dahin noch unerreichtes Muster einer 
auf selbstandigen Urteil beruhenden, ein weites Gebiet der 
allgemeinen Geschichte bewaltigenden Geschichtsdarstellung.” 

The idea of progress originated in this historical tendency in 
the new culture-movement. As to the manner in which this 
happened, we refer to what Erich Seeberg has written.” 

According to this scholar the roots of the new theory of 
history must be found in the two main tendencies in church 
history. ‘Thereisfirst of all the “Verfallsidee’’ whichis supported 

_by people who think that the church has fallen from the ideal 
condition of the apostolic time, a fall which dates either from 
the time of the death of the apostles, or from Constantine the 
Great, or from the sixth century. Then there is the 
* Traditionsidee ”® which expresses the idea that the church 
has continually kept the truth unchanged; if anything, the 
light of the truth has become brighter. 

Seeberg then adds the question: Has not the “ Verfall- 
sidee ’ continually tried to undermine the authority of the 
past ; and has not the “‘ Traditionsidee,” by its glorifying of the 
present, sought to create the impression that the golden age is 
in the present ? So that negatively and positively these two 
ideas have helped to establish the idea of progress. After that 
the “‘ Verfallsidee”’ had cleared the ground, the “Traditionsidee,” 
which, by the nature of the case, was supported more by the 

®) traditional idea. 
(@) the idea of the ruin (fall). 
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organised Church than by smaller sects, gradually, via the 
contra-reformation, grew into the idea of progress. 

I find it difficult to admit the correctness of this contention 

of Seeberg. Were the historians the first to work with this idea 
of progress? It appears not. At least, what Seeberg says of 
Voltaire is not true.” For in his case Englishmen, and especially 
the leaders in the natural sciences, are responsible for his belief 
‘in the idea of progress. And as far as the others of whom 
Seeberg makes mention, it seems to me that he will not easily 
prove his case. He has substituted a logical association for an 
historical one. To me another interpretation seems much more 
acceptable. 

Before 1876 Nietzsche placed the idea of progress in the 
category of the “flausenhafte Begriffe,”" judging it so 
unfavourably because he felt that a Christian Theodicy in disguise 
was being formed through it.** Is it not possible that this 
qualification helps us unto the right track? Can it not be true 
that the efforts to support the doctrine of the perfection of God 
in the midst of the suffering and sin in the world, have played 
a very definite and controlling part in the origin of the idea of 
progress ? 

A strong life of faith does not stumble over this question. 
But as soon as rationalistic tendencies begin to influence religious 
certainty, this all changes. And so it occupied a large place in 
the new life and world view. Where this new life and world 
view broke radically with Christianity, this question did not 
arise. But when this new life and world view hesitated (as, for 
instance, in English Deism and the German Aufklarung) to draw 
the logical conclusions from its first principle, the question did 
most certainly arise. Leibniz, the founder of the German 
Aufklarung, devotes special attention to it. But this Leibniz 
was the man who, philosophically speaking, plowed and dragged 
the land for this idea of progress! In his book Essias de théodicée 
de Dieu etc. this doctrine of progress and Theodicy are very 
intimately related: there is much woe and much evil in the 
world, but this is nothing compared to the good we find there : 
it is merely the dissonant bringing about a contrast ; after a while 
the harmony of the universe will be heard much clearer on account 
of it; and not only this harmony of the universe, but also a 
“ perfectio ” of the human race, such as we had never dreamed. 

false conceptions. 
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To what extent this relation between the idea of progress and a 
Theodicy has influenced the practical writing of history in the 
generation following Leibniz is still a matter for research. But 
it does seem that the truth is here rather than where Seeberg 
thinks he finds it. 

It is no surprise that the idea of progress—advanced 
systematically by the Free Masonry and the Order of the 
Illuminated—gained ready entrance in the eighteenth century. 
How well it fitted in with the ideas of the social life of Europe 
which was reaching so high. It is remarkable that it outlived the 
days of the French Revolution, and the régime of Napoleon, and 
even the march to Russia. At the same time, all this misery did 
bring about modifications. The idea of progress had lost its 
attractiveness for the ruling and the aristocratic classes. It was 
only for the citizenry and the working class that it remained 
the lodestar. But even there it is showing itself with two 
distinct phases. In Anglo-Saxon countries there is developing 
a liberal-citizen party, while in France, and since Marx and Engels 
also in Germany, it reveals itself in the proletarian-social-demo- 
cratic form, with all its positivism and materialism and a looking 
forward to the ideal state.** 

Neither of these two phases would have experienced the 
growth which they have experienced, had it not been for the 
favourable influences of German idealism, especially that of 
Hegel, and the doctrine of evolution which, although begun in 
biology, soon reached out in influence over all the spheres of 
human culture. Through all this the idea of progress seemed 
to secure for itself a scientific legitimacy. Not only the approval 
of philosophy and science, but even of the natural sciences! And 
that at a time when the natural science methods still wore the 
halo of infallibility. 

In practice the ideas of progress and development are usually 
considered to be identical. Naturally, this is not correct. 
Development is not much else than movement in the same plane. 
Whether we construe that movement as “‘ Développement,” as 
“‘ explicatio,” as unfolding of the talent and the possibilities 
which were always there, although dormaat; or whether we 
construe it as a mechanical reaction to all chance stimulations 
coming from the outside—it is all movement on the same plane. 
But progress means the going from bad to good, from lower to 
higher, The idea of progress originated in the eighteenth 
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century, whereas the idea of development is of a much earlier 
date. There could be no study of history were this latter not 
there. But in the first periods when this development was first 
spoken of as a ruling factor in the world process, it missed every 
scientific quality. It was used naively and unconsciously. 
Philosophical Idealism became master of it at last, using it as the 
best medium to help in the answering of the questions of history, 

‘namely, how a few great spiritual factors could manifest them- 
selves in an infinite variety of historical phenomena, and to 
tabulate those phenomena. This Idealism was superceded when 
later on Darwin’s doctrine of descent seemed to establish the 
truth and the exactness of that development. Directly, of course, 
for biology. But indirectly also for other sciences, including 
history. ‘This evolution, and also the idea of progress, appeared 
at last to be an absolutely guaranteed, undeniable truth, con- 
cerning which no person with brains could possibly cherish a 
doubt. 

Boehmer in his ‘‘ Moderne Apokalyptik ” says that this faith 
in progress is: “in vollstandiger Auflésung begriffen.”*5 But 
is this true ? 

It is true that the doctrine of evolution which supported this 
idea of progresssostrongly during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, has suffered a dethronement in the really scientific 
circles. In 1894, Ratzel already pointed out in his Vélkerkunde 
how untenable it was for his branch of science.** Since then 
further investigation and clearer thinking has showed that in other 
regions of scientific research it clashed with the facts presented.* 
While this is all true for biology, ethnology, and the history of 
religions, it is equally true for history. And this is the point of 
interest for us just now. 

I need not mention here the real historians. They have 
never yielded their heart either to Hegel or to Darwin. F. Chr. 
Bauer, the historian of Dogma, is the great exception ; Heinrich 
Leo, on the other hand, while he followed the philosopher from 
Berlin for a while, soon retraced his footsteps. Von Below says 
very correctly*®:  “‘ Jede selbstandige Forscherarbeit liess die 
Formels Hegels als Zwang erscheinen.” And as far as Darwin 
is concerned, you will not find the name of a real historian 
(vakhistoricus) among his followers. 


©) Conceived in complete dissolution. 
() Every independent piece of research made Hegel’s formula appear as coercion. 
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While representatives of several historically orientated 
sciences such as theologians, sociologists, historians of philosophy 
and others, did, at the time, greet the evolution doctrine as a new 
gospel, they are practically all marching back to their former 
position. On the one hand, perhaps not all of them will speak 
as strongly as Th. Lessing who once spoke of Hegel and Darwin 
as “ Kopfeverwiister des 19 Jahrhunderts”*”?; on the other 
hand, it is possible that Hegel with his idea that history has as 
its task—and is able to perform it !—the laying bare of the 
providential plan of God in the development of mankind,” has a 
larger following in the popular-Christian view of history than 
one would expect: but, as a rule, they are turning in another 
direction. They are paying more attention to the main-currents 
and contra-currents, the under-currents and the top-currents 
in the march of events, rather than to one straight constantly 
progressing line. They are returning to Ranke’s idea of a 
vertical meaning of each period alongside the horizontal meaning 
which the period has.% Or, if you will, they are going back to 
Augustine’s idea which states that the polarity of two opposite 
spiritual factors plays the leading réle in the movement of things, 
rather than a continual progress, even though one pictures that 
progress as having the ups and downs of a wave. 

It is surprising, in view of all this, how little the attitude 
toward the idea of progress has been changed. There have been 
modifications, to be sure. The hopes of the “ Fortschrittler ” 
are not as high as once they were. Especially in the Anglo-Saxon 
world the continual asking as to whether the facts upon which 
the idea of progress is based, are really being interpreted correctly, 
does not add at all to the certainty of it. But even at that, we 
cannot speak of a disappearing of the belief in the idea of progress. 
One sees in this the truth of the distinction of Chantapie de la 
Saussaye that faith in evolution is not directly nor absolutely a 
product of the doctrine of evolution.” While the doctrine 
could have been done away with, the attitude toward it, and the 
faith in it still abides. We have already quoted Ferdinand 
Ténnies. Here are other witnesses: Did not F. Miiller-Lyer in 
the second edition of his Der Sinn des Lebens, published in 1919, 
say that it was “ unendlich férderlicher”™ to have the growing 
youth read Condorcet’s Progrés de Pesprit humain than the 
Iliad or the Anabasis ? And listen to these words of one of the 
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representatives of public opinion of a people who, more than any 
other, show a uniformity of thought and life—the American 
people: “ the human race is susceptible of improving to a higher 
state of excellence than the world has yet known!” And then, 
although showing a bit of hesitation, he adds: ‘ Until we have 
tried seriously and systematically . . . we do not and 
cannot know how far the world can be made a better and a 
sweeter place to live in.” 

Does this persistent toughness of the idea of progress have a 
special reason? I think it has! 


Il 


It is a remarkable phenomenon that the belief in the idea of 
progress has an unmistakably strong similarity with the picture 
which the Christian philosophy of history gives, upon the basis 
of the Bible teachings, of the course of the world-drama. Even 
as the idea of progress, so, too, does the Scripture picture the 
course of the centuries as a movement toward a kingdom of 
eternal peace and paradisical happiness. ‘This is not always the 
case in Scripture, for this is not the only picture it gives. 

For centuries the Biblical metaphysics of history spoke of a 
continued retrogression. Following that which Daniel describes 
in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar wherein he saw an image with 
a head of gold, a breast of silver, belly and thigh of brass, legs of 
iron, feet part of iron and part of clay (Daniel ii. 31 ff), and that 
which Daniel himself saw when one after the other there came up 
out of the sea a lion with the wings of an eagle, a bear, a leopard and 
a beast with ten horns (Daniel vii. 2 ff), the Christian philosophy 
of history spoke of the world history as of a history of four great 
kingdoms each overcome in turn by a lesser kingdom. But since 
then this Christian philosophy of history has come to see that the 
idea of “translatio imperii,” whereby it had explained all of 
history by prophecies which concerned only a part of history, 
is untenable ; and that the idea that the Roman Empire and all 
its power had been carried over from the emperor at Byzantium 
to Charlemagne and his successors, and that this should continue 
to be the case up to the end of the world, is contradicted by the 
facts of history. Ina book published in 1712 by the Wittenberger 
theologian Jan, this theory gives its last gasp.%* In these days 
a combination of the thoughts from Paul’s letters and the 
Revelation of St. John give the characteristics of the Christian 
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philosophy of history. It is here that it secures the nature and 
the measure of the rythm of the process of history. The content 
for this philosophy it finds in the Revelation of St. John, while the 
writings of St. Paul suggest the framework in which this content 
is placed.** And perhaps even more than in the writings of the 
Apostle, it is found in the address delivered on the Areopagus at 
Athens. There he speaks of the nations of the earth made from 
one blood, for to dwell upon the entire earth, living and moving 
and having their being in God, moving forward to a day in which 
the Eternal shall judge righteously by a man whom He has 
ordained thereto, assuring this to all, since He has raised him from 
the dead (Acts xvii. 24-31). Rochol gives in a nutshell that which 
interests us most here: ‘‘ Der Anfang der Geschichte, das eine 
Blut, der Schluss der Geschichte, der eine Tag, begegnen sich 
in der Mitte der Geschichte, dem einen Mann, und finden hier 
ihre Erklarung.”** ‘‘ Der Schluss der Geschichte, der einen 
Tag”! And remembering now how that day is pictured in the 
painting of Isaiah xi. as a day when all disharmony will be done 
away: then there is—is there not ?—a very striking similarity 
between this Christian conception of the meaning of history and 
the idea of progress. 

Naturally, there are also points of difference. The idea of 
progress rests upon a basis of optimism, and says with Leibniz, 
“tout est bien,” or with Voltaire in his Poéme sur le désastre de 
Lisbonne : 


“Un jour tout sera bien, voici notre espérance ; 
Tout est bien aujourd’huy, voila l’illusion.” 


On the other hand, the Christian philosophy of history, 
remembering the fact of sin, really does not know any more than 
Augustine did, whether life should be called “vita mortalis ” 
or “mors vitalis.” It can conceive of the coming era of 
happiness only in terms of the palingenesie and the anakepbal- 
atoosis in Christ (Eph. i. 10). In the idea of progress we see 
the development, even though there are greater or less reversions 
or retrogressions, going steadily upwards. The Christian 
philosophy of history says that the law of the grain of wheat is 
followed, which dies in order that it may bring forth fruit ; the 
development must go through such a fierce crisis that it all but 
ruins it. And finally, the Christian philosophy of history 

middle of History, the one man, and here find their conclusion of History, 
the one day. 

20 
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conceives of the march of things as being an explicatio of the 
potentialities which are within the God-made plan, while the 
idea of progress speaks of evolution. So there is so much wherein 
these two views resemble each other that it is not out of place 
to ask a question about their mutual relation. 

This question becomes necessary because in speaking of 
“das eine Blut,” “der eine Tag,” which meet in “dem 
einem Mann,” we have to do with a specifically Christian 
conception of history. The ancient historiography has had 
some great representatives. Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, 
Trogus Pompei and others are names which sound well even to- 
day. But even in the best of them there is no arriving above 
the recording of one people and the idea of the incessant cycle of 
things. The ideas of “humanity” or of “development” did not 
exist forthem. Christianity brought these ideas into circulation. 

But what is the relation between the Christian philosophy 
of history and the idea of progress? It seems to me that this 
question has two phases: a purely historical and a sociological 
phase. Historically, I ask whether there is a mutual dependence 
between these two; sociologically, I ask whether the fact that 
there are these two ideas in the human race is to be regarded as 
inexplicable, or whether it is transparent. 

Dependence between these two phenomena? Certainly. 
One proof for this is given in an article in which ten years ago 
Von Martin compared the motives and tendencies of Voltaire’s 
recording of history with the work of Bossuet.% Voltaire 
refused to have anything to do with the idea of “Taigle de 
Meaux,” that the providentia Dei rules the process of history. 
But he could not remain standing at this point of denial. After 
having dethroned God, he needed another power, or rather, 
another intelligence whereby the events were guided. And so 
he postulated the influence of the human ratio and the continual 
increase of this ratio. We can speak here of an “ cree - 
Bossuet’s.” ‘Die neue Geschichtsauffassung . . er- 
blickt den Sinn und Inhalt der Weltgeschichte nicht mehr i in dem 
ewigen Kampf des Glaubens gegen den Unglauben, sondern 
in dem grossen Kampf der Vernunft gegen die Unvernunft. 
Ein intellektualistisches Ideal hat das religidse in der Herrschaft 
abgelést.””™ 


(*) The new understanding of history no longer discovers the sense and content of the history of 
the world in the eternal struggle between belief and unbelief, but in the great struggle between reason 
and irrationality. An intellectual ideal has set the religious ideal in the government free. 
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A clear proof—but only one! I admit that. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that I may emphasise here that it is 
Voltaire who shows the relation between the idea of progress 
and the Christian philosophy of history—Voltaire, who was 
more than an original thinker; Voltaire, whose utterances, 
according to Victor Hugo, represented much more “ un siécle” 
than “un Homme.” 

Is this dependence to be shown only from the side of the 
idea of progress? Or is it mutual? It would not be surprising 
if it were so. Even as the dogma of the Church has usually 
been called into existence because of some heresy, so does the 
Christian life and world view usually come to a clear consciousness 
of her convictions because some idea arising outside of her 
boundaries forces her to think things through and to incorporate 
that strange idea in harmony with her fundamental principles, 
or to condemn it. Could that not be the case here? The 
scheme of the four kingdoms as taken from Daniel’s prophecy, 
was retained by the Christian historiographers until the eighteenth 
century, and finally let go. But did they drop this idea of their 
own accord? It seems that other thingsledthemtoit. During 
the Renaissance it had already been bombarded by Bodin; in 
the seventeenth century Chr. Lehmann broke down the com- 
panion doctrine of the “‘ translatio imperii,” causing the original 
doctrine to undergo various modifications; and finally, the 
death blow was given by way of a concession to the Enlighten- 
ment.%* So that, while much remains still to be studied, it does 
seem that the facts at least indicate that the idea of history which 
attaches itself to Paul, and which replaced the theory of the 
world-kingdoms, really underwent the influences of the historio- 
graphic ideals of Voltaire and others. 

By way of a discussion of the sociological aspects of this case, 
I reach my conclusion. 

In spite of all that I have said, I have surely left here and 
there a feeling of dissatisfaction. I have said so little concerning 
that which for most students of this subject is the most vexing 
part of the problem, namely, whether this faith in progress 
really is right. Does the improvement which they postulate, 
really exist or not? I admit that this dissatisfaction is justi- 
fied, for I have left this question alone. I have limited myself 
and have only wanted to point out that a careful research of the 
facts does not give a sufficient basis for a belief in progress ; 
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reminding you of what I have already stated above, that we are 
absolutely dependent here upon the norm which we accept as 
to the purpose of history, and upon the question whether we 
conceive of progress as being in a straight line or a broken line. 

As to the real question, I see no sense in following it any 
further, for all the time spent would be lost time. A conflict 
of centuries has certainly made this very clear: that it is 
impossible by all manner of argumentation to arrive at a con- 
clusion which would be binding, since every judgment in this 
matter is an individual judgment. Supposing I should add my 
judgment to the many that have already been given, what would 
that help us? We can only advance when we succeed in 
making clear for ourselves how this idea of progress—although 
the facts give it so little support that one could deny it—still 
always thrusts up its head with an incomparable vitality ; how 
the “ no” to which many come on the basis of scientific research, 
always is drowned by the “‘ yes ” which pays no attention at all 
to the scientific results. 

Could the statement of Friedrich Paulsen offer the key to 
the solution: “ Freilich, wir traumen alle einmal den Traum 
von einem Lande, in dem es keine Arbeit und keine Unruhe, 
kein Uebel und kein Béses gibt, den sehnlichen Traum vom 
Paradies ” ?*!7 It seems quite probable tome. A millenium 
idea lives in the soul of man. Alongside the mourning over a 
lost golden age, such as we find in the ninth century before 
Christ in the writings of Hesiodus, there is also a longing for an 
era of happiness in the future. Fritz Gerlich, in his Der 
Kommunismus als Lehre vom tausendjabrigen Reich (Munchen 
1920) has given an illustration of this in the words of the Com- 
munist Weitling, the predecessor of Karl Marx: “ Einen 
neunen Messias sehe ich mit dem Schwerte kommen, um die 
Lehren des ersteren zu verwirklichen. Er wird durch seinen Mut 
an die Spitze der revolutionéren Armee gestellt werden, wird 
mit ihr den morschen Bau der alten gesellschaftlichen Ordnung 
zertrimmern, die Tranenquellen in das Meer der Vergessenheit 
leiten und die Erde in ein Paradiesverwandeln” *(pages 18, 19). 
But this is not the only one of whom we could remind you. Think 


‘*) Of course, we all dream once of a land, in which there is no work and no unrest, ne evil and no 
wickedness—the passionate dream of Paradise. 

() , . . Isee asecond Messiah coming with the sword, to bring to realisation the lessons of 
the former. By reason of his courage he will be placed at the head of the revolutionary army, will 
utterly destroy with it the decaying building of the old social order, willlead the streams of tears into 
the sea of oblivien, and change the earth into a paradise. 


| 
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of what Bernheim and Kampers have brought to light concerning 
the expectations in the Middle Ages of a “ Messiaskaiser der 
Endzeit,” an expectation which was so apocalyptic in its charac- 
ter that they first believed it to be fulfilled in Frederick II, while 
later they transferred it upon Frederick Barbarossa. Or think 
of the ideas and ideals which Jan van Leiden and his followers 
tried to realise at Miinster, and the Quintomonarchists during 
the reign of Cromwell in England, as well as the ideas of the 
Roozenkreuzers and of Jacob Béhme.” 

Is it not possible to find this idea of the millenium in the 
idea of progress? When in 1780 Lessing published his book on 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, Kant dubbed him a philo- 
sophical Chiliast! Does this not support the probability of 
the relation which I have suggested ? 

In the light of these things, it seems to me, we can ulti- 
mately explain the remarkable relation between the Christian 
philosophy of history and the idea of progress. 

I agree with Berdjajew when he says that the faith in 
progress—just as much as the “ Weltwiedergeburts-idee” to 
which Burdach and Borinski have devoted so much careful 
study,’ and the “ idée Messianique ” about which others have 
written*—has come forth out of the thought-world of the 
Divine Revelation, and thus has the same roots as the Christian 
philosophy of history. In the idea of progress there lives the 
Christian hope, the longing for the coming of the Saviour, of 
which the Old and the New Testaments speak. At the same time, 
it is but a shadow of that hope, a faded copy of that longing, 
because the original idea has broken loose from the Revelation. 
Or, to state it differently, it is the humanised Christian idea of 
the future. It is the hope of the coming of the Kingdom of 
God transposed, moulded into the secular, the worldly, and 
amounting to no more than the “ diesseitige.”* This is the 
correct light in which to view it. For, since it is remoulded, 
cut loose from its roots, we can explain the contradictions which 
mark the idea of progress. On the other hand, the fact that it 
is ineradicable we explain by saying that this idea of progress 
has got to remain as long as the human expectation of the 
future, of which it is an expression, must still look forward to its 
realisation. 

Unnoticed we arrive here at a point where it is clearly shown 
how great the significance of the Christian faith has been in the 
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history of the utterances of the human Jogos. Could we find a 


better stopping-place ? 
A. A. Van Scuetven. 


Haarlem, Holland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A BIBLICAL THOROUGHFARE! 


Tue general public are being given every facility to become acquainted with the 
- questions in Biblical criticism which are engaging the minds of scholars. Many 
books are being published with this aim in view. A recent example is 4 Biblical 
Thorouehfare, by the Rt. Rev. N. S. Talbot, D.D., Bishop of Pretoria. The author’s 
plan is to trace the course and progress of Divine revelation from the earliest Biblical 
records to the latest book of the New Testament, to act as a guide through the Bible, 
pointing out a thoroughfare to “ the technically unlearned layman.” A chronological 
scheme is adopted and the purpose and main teaching of the various books explained. 
The date of composition of the books is determined by modern critical methods. 
The four document theory of the origin of the Law and the Former Prophets is 
regarded as established ; the Latter Prophets and (Other) Writings, which are in many 
cases composite or of unknown authorship, have their dates definitely or approximately 
fixed, Daniel being assigned to the Maccabean age. The New Testament is entered 
by way of the Epistles and by dealing with the historical facts underlying their doc- 
trinal teaching. The course proceeds through the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (by an unnknown writer between .p. 64 and 67), the Fourth 
Gospel (assigned to the Apostle John), to the Book of Revelation (by an unknown seer 
in the reign of Domitian, a.p. 81-96). Here the thoroughfare ends, at the last sign- 
post, with the vision of the holy city, new Jerusalem. 

The moderation, and on some points, the conservatism of tone are noteworth 
in a writer who adopts the newer critical theories, the leading marks of the Modern 
Churchmen being almost entirely absent from the New Testament sections. The 
Old Testament, however, is subjected to more radical treatment. One cannot help 
remarking how a certain set of theories have become stereotyped and accepted by many 
writers as if the last word had been said. For instance, our author, working on the 
four document hypothesis, speaks without a suggestion of doubt of Deuteronomy (or 
its characteristic sections) as being composed in the time of Manasseh ; whereas, 
leaving out of account all the conservative scholars, we find that quite different 
theories are advanced by such prominent writers of the critical school as Kennett, 
Welch, Hélscher, Sellin. 

Our author’s doctrine of revelation is coloured by the theory of evolution which 
he adopts unquestioned. The religion of Israel grew out of a clan-cult which the race 
adopted in a manner similar to their Semitic neighbours, the tribal war-god being in 
this case localised at Sinai. “‘ Israel, as it was led forward in the knowledge of God, 
had to leave behind much that it shared in common with other Semites.” Prophecy 
came in, and the work of their great prophets in the eighth century prevented their 
“ reversion to type.” They had also the legal tradition going back for its origin to 
Moses, and a mass of ceremonial rite and custom in long established operation. 
The publication of Deuteronomy in 621 B.c. and the work of Jeremiah led on towards 
that monotheism which “ would only by processes of bitter experience, be written on 
the hearts and consciences of living men.” The experiences of the Exile and the 
work of Ezekiel and of the Second Isaiah during that period, and of the Third Isaiah 
after the Exile, led Israel to the highest religious level they attained. With the 
promulgation of the Levitical Law by Ezra in 444 8.c. there is a descent to a lower level 
in which there is little relief till the Coming of Christ. 


™ A Biblical Thoroughfare. By the Rt. Rev. N.S. Talbot, D.D. Student Christian Movement, 
32, Russell Square, London. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Such a presentation of the case, which is common in the present-day publi- 
cations, may be of interest to scholars, but one may question if it makes any real appeal 
to “ the average man ” for whom the book is written. 

On the subject of inspiration we have statements like these: The Bible is “a 
record of God’s self-communication through human experience,” “ For we are dealing 
—as we have seen—with the inspiration not of documents but of living men, and with 

the divine schooling of a people in a prolonged experience.” The Old Testament 
“ig the story of the human travail, agony and aspirations in and through which the 
living God, in His infinite patience, seeks and finds the way to utter and reveal Him- 
self.” The author is justified in stating his doctrine of inspiration in hisown way, 
but he is dealing unfairly when, to gain readier acceptance for his views, he refers to the 
time-honoured doctrine of the inspiration and the infallibility of the Scriptures in 
terms like these: “The dictated book is held to be entirely divine and man’s 
part in it is reduced to an attitude of mechanical passivity. He is no more than a 
stenographer taking down God’s words.” The author seems to be unaware that 
he is borrowing from old-time theologians when he sums up his view of the Psalms 
by saying that we have here both “ the words of God to man ” and “the words of man 
to God.” 


R. Moors. 


Edinburgh. 


VISION AND AUTHORITY OR THE THRONE OF ST. PETER. 


Tuis is an arresting book, and well presents in a most forceful manner one aspect of 
truth that cannot have too much emphasis put upon it. The main thought that runs 
right through all the brilliant pages—in which many topics are deftly touched upon— 
is this, that in Spiritual insight or vision there is the real and final rest of what is truth, 
with the authority that may be behind it. No external authority of any kind will 
bring conviction of truth—a conviction that will be fruitful in the transformation 
of the character and life—apart from the inward consent to it, that springs from 
their spiritual vision. This is put very strongly, as in these words : 


“ Human evil is too subtle, too pervasive to be controlled by any regulation 
from without and even could outward compliance be enforced, it were only a 
hypocrisy and a dangerous covering up of a malignant sore. Nor will pretence 
of vision, nor vision by any other than ourselves, suffice. The highest creed 
taught merely from without becomes superstition. And even in the midst of 
superstition the people cast off restraint. Like black care which rides behind 
the horseman, ready to strike at any moment, the thought of God may haunt 
them, yet men may be lustful and false, cruel and base. 

“ In a foreign despotism the dominion, however admirable, even though it 
avail for some measure of external obedience, is ever resented, and when most 
meekly received, is not a control adequate to the dignity of man. But the 
control which is of our own insight is of an absoluteness against which worlds 
cannot be weighed. It extends its dominion over the heart as well as the hand. 
The inevitable violence of a physical law cannot rival the necessity it lays upon 
us” (p. 24). 

If, although that is somewhat doubtful, Dr. Oman means by this a re-state- 
ment of the truth that the inward illumination of the divine Spirit is necessary to 
the right reception of divine things externally revealed we are in cordial agreement. 
The sunlight may fall disclosing an entrancing scene of beauty, but to the eye 
without power of vision it would be nothing. The opening of the inner eye is 


* Vision and Authority, or, The Throne of St. Peter. By John Oman. New and revised edition. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 
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absolutely essential to our personal discerning of the great thoughts about God 
disclosed in the 

It is in the inferences drawn from this truth that the author seems to us to enter 
on questionable ground. Take his view of the method of divine revelation. Perhaps 
his view of the method Christ adopted in making Himself known as the Saviour may 
lead us to the core of the matter. Here is how he presents it : 

“In an age which depended largely upon writing, amid a people who 
esteemed above all things the written word with the idea of a sacred writing 
ever before His mind, He yet wrote no word of His own. The omission is the 
more notable for the exalted terms in which He spoke of the permanence of all 
He said. In refraining therefore from giving this form of endurance to His 
teaching, He must have had a deliberate purpose. It shows what kind of author- 
ity He desired for it, and what kind He did not desire. Instead of giving it a 
final written form which would have secured a full and precise account capable 
of accurate transmission, He addressed Himself to the few who partially under- 
stood Him, leaving doubtless many a precious word to be forgotten and perhaps 
many a gracious action to be misinterpreted. If it had been His first purpose 
to set all dubiety for ever aside, He might have made every word be continued 
to man as a royal proclamation, with an imperative authority behind it which 
none might doubt and few disobey. But this enslaving authority over man’s 
mind and will He ever shunned.” (p. 126.) 


He explains the promise of the Divine Spirit when Christ gave to His disciples 
to bring all things to their remembrance is an “‘ assurance not of an infallible but 
of a living transmission. By it the words of Christ have lived on in the practical 
life of the Church, a spiritual possession cherished by spiritual men. Had this not 
been His purpose, and His promise been for securing verbal accuracy, Christ only 
took a circuitous way of doing by His followers what He could have done with far 
more certainty with His own hand” (p. 128). 

Now in this presentation of the mode of divine revelation there is something 
radically defective. There is the pre-supposition that because God and Christ 
chose to give this revelation through the living experience of men of spiritual insight, 
it was not possible to secure by it infallible guidance in matters of faith. With this 
human element there must be, it is assumed, misunderstanding of what is revealed. 
This vaunted spiritual insight must not only open the way for the truth externally 
revealed to enter in and to its saving and sanctifying work, but must be exalted to the 
position of testing and sifting that truth itself. What about the deposit of the truth 
which the Church is called upon not only to exhibit but to guard? What about 
the “ faith ” once for all delivered to the saints for which is is called upon earnestly 
tocontend ? There must be the authority without ere there can be the recognition 
of it by the authority within. There is nothing enslaving about the external authority 
which all truth carries with it wherever it goes. 


Glasgow. 
LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 


Turrp Epition.' 


Tuese lectures, first published in 1889, at the request of the Trustees of the Burnett 
Fund, have been reprinted several times, and are now edited anew, revised and 
enlarged, by Dr. Stanley Cook, University Lecturer in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
Cambridge. 

* Lectures on the Religion of the Semites: the Fundamental Institutions. By the late William 
Robertson Smith, M.A., LL.D. Third edition, with an Introduction and Additional Notes by 
Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D. London: A. & C. Black, 1927. 128. 6d. net. 
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On their first publication these Lectures made a deep impression—so much 
valuable material was presented, so many fresh lines of consideration were suggested. 
Now, after nearly forty years, they have been reissued. Dr. Cook has enriched 
the volumewith a learned Introduction and two hundred pagesof extremely valuable 
Notes. It is interesting to observe how far the opinions of Professor Smith have 
been justified by recent gains of knowledge, and how far they have been displaced. 

The leading theme of these Lectures is an inquiry into the nature of sacrifice. 
As early as 1886, in his article “ Sacrifice” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor 
Smith had written: “A sacrifice, therefore, is primarily a meal offered to the deity. 
In some of the cases already noticed, and in the case of holocausts or whole burnt- 
offerings, the sacrificial gift is entirely made over to the god; but ordinarily the 
sacrifice is a feast of which gods and worshippers partake together” (p. 133). In 
these lectures the position is advanced to the assertion that “ the central significance 
of the rite lies in the act of communion between God and man” (p. 240) ; and, even 
more plainly : “‘ The one point that comes out clear and strong is that the fundamental 
idea of ancient sacrifice is sacramental communion, and that all atoning rites are 
ultimately to be regarded as owing their efficacy to a communication of divine life 
to the worshippers, and to the establishment or confirmation of a living bond between 
them and their god” (p. 439). 

This theory in so far as it is personal to Professor Smith, probably took its rise 
in the conviction that “ the consciousness of communion is the most vital phenomenon 
in all religion ” (p. xxxiv.). We may admit this, and yet deny that the radical element 
in sacrifice is an act of communion. 

I think we may safely say that this theory of Professor Smith’s, which is central 
to his argument, has not generally approved itself to those who, with access to wider 
fields of knowledge, have reconsidered the problems discussed in The Religion of the 
Semites. Professor W. P. Paterson, for example, on a review of all the evidence, 
concludes that “ the totemistic theory of the origin of worship has been widely 
propagated through the brilliant and learned monograph of W. R. Smith, and its 
fascinating exposition by Jevons ; but the main body of English anthropologists refuse 
to regard it as primitive, while in France the hypothesis has been subjected to close 
and learned criticism.” And in his Sacrifice in the Old Testament Dr. Buchanan Gray 
expresses grave doubt. He says: “It is not so certain, however, that the influence 
of his fascinating theory and persuasive argument has not tended to give a wrong 
impression of the relative strength of the two ideas of gift and communion in historical 
times, even though his theory of the complete priority of the idea of communion in 
prehistoric times could be admitted in all its rigour.” Durkheim criticises the correct- 
ness of Professor Smith’s judgment in assigning a relatively late date to expiatory 
sacrifices, in view of the fact that a piacular element enters into the most primitive 
forms of worship with which we are acquainted. Father Lagrange (quoted by 
Dr. Cook) declares that “ The Religion of the Semites is dominated throughout by 
an erroneous conception, the exaggerated importance of totemism in the history of 
religion.” Dr. Cook himself, though he writes with the loyalty of an attached 
disciple, does not conceal the feeling that “‘ Robertson Smith carried simplification 
too far and formulated too simple a theory of the history of religion.” 

The unsound basis of Professor Smith’s thesis is our uncertainty as to what is 
really primitive. Are those Australian Aborigines, whose worship is described 
by Spencer and Gillon and Strehlow, or the Saracens commemorated by Nilus, 
actually the exponents of the earliest form of worship that we know? The whole 
course of modern anthropology would give denial to such a view. Again, Professor 
Smith judged that the roots of the Semitic conception of sacrifice might most 
easily be unearthed in Arabia. With a wealth of learning he has explored this field. 
But he is unable to reach back as far as is necessary ; there are few openings into the 
pre-islamic ritual. Professor Paterson presses this point, and Dr. Cook reminds 
us that “the Arabian evidence belongs on the whole to a transitional period, 
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after the decline of the great cultures to which the South Arabian inscriptions 
testify.” 

Surely, it would have been better for Dr. Smith to investigate the Babylonian 
ritual. He has discounted the witness from Babylonia by saying that the Sumerians 
were certainly not Semites ; and that, even under Semitic rule, the Babylonians were 
an amalgam of nations. While this, no doubt, is true, it is not less certain that the 
Hebrew religion was first sown in the Plain of the Rivers. And we find that in that 
ancient ritual the emphasis of sacrificial worship was placed not on communion but 

on expiation. We see this clearly set forth in the ritual text : 


“The lamb a substitute for man, 
The lamb he gives for their life,” etc., 


and in such prayers as this: “ Accept the gift he brings, receive his ransom money : 
let him walk before them on the ground of peace.” 

Durkheim states Professor Smith’s position thus: “According to him, 
communion was not only an essential element of the sacrifice, but at the beginning, 
at least, it was the uniqueelement . . . the very idea of an offering was originally 
absent from it . . . In fact, Smith claimed to find in the very notion of oblation 
an absurdity so revolting that it could never have been the fundamental reason for so 
great aninstitution. . . . The idea of a sacrifice offering could have been born 
only in the great religions” (The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, pp. 340f.). 
Here again we have to-meet the question, What is primitive? May not the great 
religions strike roots into the past more deeply than the crude observances of 
aboriginal tribes ? 

Natural religion would surely answer these questions otherwise than Professor 
Smith has done. He assures us that “in primitive religion the sense of sin in any 
proper sense of the word did not exist at all” (p. 645). We may admit that a true sense 
of sin is born only by the grace of the Holy Spirit: “A sinner is a sacred thing, the 
Holy Ghost has made him so.” But a knowledge of having committed offences 
against God, and a yearning to be placed on terms of friendship with Him, are surely 
common to the most primitive members of the human race. Is not this the 
predominant feeling that a sinful man has, when he remembers God ? 

But our surest knowledge of the sacrificial worship of the Semites comes from 
the Old Testament itself. We have the sacrifices offered under the shadow of the 
sword at Eden’s gates. One not accepted, a gift ; the other accepted, a propitiatory 
offering : “ unto Cain and to bis offering He had not respect.” In the ordinance of 
the passover there is first the sprinkling of the blood, in expiation, then the feast upon 
the sacrifice. This order holds in the whole system of levitical sacrifice. And it is 
brought out with peculiar definiteness in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
body is broken and the blood is poured forth “ unto remission of sins” ; and these 
are received into the life of the worshipper, who eats and drinks in communion with 


his Lord. 
D. M. McIntyre. 
Glasgow. 


PILTER' 


Tue Rev. W. T. Pilter’s work on The Pentateuch is one of the most important books 
of a conservative character that has been published within recent years. Its scope is 
made clear when the full title is given: “‘ The Pentateuch: A Historical Record, as 
shown by the Scientific Investigation (chiefly Archzological and Philological) of 
Salient Passages referring to the Period from Abraham to the Exodus.” The volume 
is large, containing 647 closely printed pages, wherein the author treats his subject with 


1 The Pentateuch. By:the Rev. William Turnbull Pilter, M.R.A.S. Marshall Brothers, Ltd., 
London. Edinburgh, 1928. Price 318. 6d. 
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profound scholarship and close reasoning, showing his knowledge of the latest 
archzological discoveries and his familiarity with the Semitic languages, including 
ian, as well as with Sumerian and Egyptian. 

The work is the result of independent research and was not taken in hand at 
first, we are told, as a defence of the Bible, but as an honest testing of sample passages 
of it, particularly in cases where difficulties have been suggested, by all available external 
means. But the work grew and the result becomes a most convincing Apologetic. 
Is the Bible true historically? Did the events occur as they are represented ? 
Leaving out of account in the first instance the question of internal evidence and the 
appeal the Bible makes to the heart and conscience of mankind, if we have here true 
history how can we prove that it isso? In the nature of things we cannot bring 
forward external corroboration in support of every statement. We have not in any 
outside source a detailed record of the acts and experiences of the people whose 
lives are here presented. Confirmation in that sense is not to be expected. This 
applies in particular to the narratives in the Pentateuch. But archmology has brought 
to light the history of neighbouring peoples, and the conditions of life and the mode 
of thought in Egypt and Babylon and the lands that became subject tothem. Ifthe 
Pentateuchal narratives, where reference is made to these peoples, reflect precisely 
the same conditions and that at the time to which the narratives refer we have 
presumptive evidence of their truth. If, for instance, the account of the sojourn in 
Egypt and of the Exodus shows strong marks of the influence of the customs and manner 
of life, and of the language spoken there, the evidence is strengthened. If, moreover, 
references to contemporary events in other lands are found by external evidence to be 
precisely correct, we have additional grounds for accepting the accuracy of the whole. 
In the Bible we have these conditions actually fulfilled. ‘The local and temporal 
circumstances (as far as evidence of what they really were has come down to us) 
correspond, often in a very striking manner, with those required by, or they most 
helpfully agree with, the narrative of the Bible. This, if it occurred in a few scattered 
instances only, might be accidental, but as it occurs repeatedly and over the entire 
lengthy period examined—the points investigated being, moreover, those of greatest 
difficulty or considered most doubtful—is a reasonable guarantee of the truth of the 
whole history recorded in the Holy Scriptures.” 

Incidentally it is shown that the Graf-Wellhausen and similar hypotheses regarding 
“sources” are untenable. “P” in particular shows no reflection of Babylonian 
influences, and may be compared with the distinctive marks of Egypt to be found in 
the narrative of the Exodus. 

The investigation covers the period from Abraham’s early years until practically 
the end of the sojournings of the Israelites in the peninsula of Sinai. Subjects dealt 
with in detail include Genesis chapter xiv., Abram in Egypt and in “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,” Jacob and Laban, Joseph in Egypt, Moses and Egypt, Life in Goshen, the 
Israelites in the Peninsula of Sinai. There are appendices regarding the kings of 
Babylon and of Egypt, and regarding the history of the Amorites. 

A study such as this brings the early times near and makes the narratives realistic. 
To the author “ Abraham now stands before us in his natural, contemporary 
surroundings ; Jacob’s and Laban’s journeys and their different dialects of speech are 
stories of reality ; Joseph’s life in Egypt is set in a definite period ; while Moses appears 
to us as a very real personality, his circumstances are strikingly actual, even his literary 
atmosphere and the materials with thich he wrought become present to us; also 
the character of the desert through which he led his countrymen so long, and their 
intercourse with its inhabitants, appear partially yet plainly before our eyes.” 

The discussions by which this result is attained go into details so minute and 
often so technical that a fair presentation of them cannot be given in a notice like the 
present. One reference may be made. From Noldeke’s time the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis has been regarded by most of the modernist critics as purely 
legendary. The whole narrative is taken up by our author and closely examined in the 
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light of philology and of archzological data. It gives an account of a punitive 
expedition by Chedorlaomi of Elam with the help of three neighbouring kings against 
five rebellious cities in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, and against others who required 
chastisement. The kings of the five cities united their forces and were routed in the 
vale of Siddim, after which Chedorlaomi took the spoil and captives of at least 
two of the cities, Sodom and Gomorrah, and returned homewards. On the way 
his forces were suddenly attacked by Abraham and his confederates, who recovered 
the booty and rescued the prisoners. All these particulars have been challenged as 
being utterly improbable. Archzology, however, has brought to light the names of 
_ the eastern kings, including the famous Hammurabi (Amraphel), and the narrative 
fits into the pouitical conditions of the time as now known, The cities of the Kikkar 
were not large. We can compare them with Jericho whose area was about six acres. 
The five cities might muster about eight hundred men of inferior quality. The 
expeditionary force of the best soldiers of the day, lightly equipped for rapid move- 
ment and under the most skilled leaders, need not have exceeded five hundred men 
to accomplish their task. It was when they were well on their way home, in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, with the leaders probably separated from the body who 
were guarding the spoil, that Abraham’s unexpected attack effected the rescue. 

It can be discerned that the obscured form of the names of the eastern kings 
and of their countries is such as we should expect when they are used by a Hebrew 
writer ; whilst the names of the cities of Kikkar and, with one exception, of their kings, 
are of West Semitic character and of a form we should expect to be used in the 
Abrahamic times. 

The author recognises that this is essentially a students’ book, but that it may be 
of service to all who are interested in present-day discussions of the Pentateuch. And 
—especially for the sake of busy clergy and ministers of religion—he has furnished all 
the helps he could, such as the transcription of Oriental characters by Roman letters, 
elucidatory notes, references, recapitulation, and the provision of a very elaborate 
index. 

R. Moore. 
Edinburgh. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST.* 


Tis little book of fifty-five pages is by The Right Hon. Lorp Suaw or Dunrerm- 
ting, K.C., LL.D., Lord of Appeal, and its value lies largely in the fact that it comes 
from the pen of so eminent an authority in the field of jurisprudence. Lord Shaw 
sets out to deal with this subject judicially, “ with resolute dispassion.” He says, “ In 
the present case—a judicial study of a judicial trial—we dare not seek the aids of 
religious mystery or the refuge of religious faith. Propriety forbids. Even reverence 
might be a reflective influence, Literature, and the thought and imagination of the 
world, art, painting, sculpture, music ; all these for centuries have knelt in reverence 
before Him, sublimating out of the injustice and cruelty of men the divine glory of His 
sufferings. But in a juristic study it is only by his utterances and conduct that a 
prisoner can be judged” (pp. 53, 54). That is so, and yet, when, as here, the 
attempt is made to deal with the subject within these limits, the reader must feel that 
something is wanting. But, coming from such a quarter, this little book is valuable 
for the clearness with which it presents the facts and shows the illegality of the 
procedure by which the verdict against Jesus was secured. The criminals were the 
custodians of the law, both Jewish and Roman. On the Jewish side, the Hebrew 
law excluded such business on the eve of the Passover, and in the middle of the night. 
“The sacredness of the life of the accused,” in Jewish law, is illustrated by the 
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: ution taken in a Palestinian trial, in the days before the Roman conquest. 

While the Jews retained their full executive power, the chief form of the execution 
of a condemned: prisoner was stoning to death. Other forms, strangulation, 
decapitation and drowning, were more rarely resorted to ; crucifixion never.” A 
striking passage is quoted from the Mishna, showing how such a case was safe guarded. 
“In the meantime an officer is to stand at the door of the Court with a handkerchief 
in his hand, another, mounted on horseback, follows the procession so far, but halts 
at the farthest point where he can see the man with the handkerchief. And if anyone 
offers himself to prove that the condemned man is innocent, he at the door waves the 
handkerchief, and the horseman instantly gallops after the condemned and recalls him 
for his defence.” In the trial of Jesus all these facilities and safeguards were 
thrown away, and with a precipitancy, which of itself is evidence that the Sanhedrin 
were unsure of their ground, the prisoner was hurried to Pontius Pilate. 

Before the Roman authority He fared no better than He had done at the hands of 
the Jews. Up toa point Pilate was just, but when, in the presence of the maddened 
crowd he began to yield to the principle of expediency, he got on to the slippery 
slope which carried him to the basest depth of injustice. It is a sorry story. 

Yet, as one thinks about it, he is made to feel that there were influences at 
work aback and above the Jews and the Romans; that while, not for one moment, 
can they escape the full responsibility for their actions, yet these, in a mysterious and 
merciful way, were being directed and overruled for a mighty end. ‘“ Throughout 
the trial Jesus only once made an apparent protest. He asked why He was being 
smitten for not answering accusations. Otherwise, in the midst of divergence from 
legal propriety, of brutal and violent outrage, He opened not His mouth, accepting all, 
even the lash, and the ignomy of a crown of thorns. All this as if He were under a 
destiny, realised by Him, accepted by Him, borne by Him without a murmur, a 
destiny enacted according to the purpose of a God in Whom He trusted.” It is just 
here that we feel it impossible, even in a legal view, to exclude facts and factors which 
are religious and divine. But Lord Shaw’s article is a distinct contribution to a 
subject of abiding and absorbing interest. 

W. Granam Scroccie. 
Edinburgh. 


RICHARD BURDON HALDANE—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Tus account of his own life by the late Lord Haldane, begun in 1926, was, as is 
explained by his sister in the Preface, written at her suggestion “ during the compar- 
atively leisured times of the Long and Christmas Vacations” in the two years 
preceding his death at the age of 72. The style, modern in its simplicity, is well 
adapted to make a plain but truthful portrait of just such a personage. Nothing in 
the work is more notable than the fidelity and candour with which the author 
describes himself. If he had a full appreciation of his talents, he had equally an 
unerring eye for his defects. The book is as honest as was the man. His life as 
schoolboy, student, barrister, judge, statesman and mere man in all relations, is 
revealed with precision. : 
Belonging to a noted Evangelical family, young Haldane at an early stage had 
to face the supreme problem of life, and his efforts after solution then and later are 
of surpassing interest. His father’s faith he could not accept. Did he ultimately 
find his father’s God in Hegel’s metaphysic, and was his soul satisfied ? The doubts 
which drove him as a student from Edinburgh to Germany—thereafter his spiritual 
home—qualified his whole life. He was thereby deprived of an Oxford Classical 
Education which he believed gave his rivals at the English Bar an advantage over him 


1 Viscount R. B. Haldane—an Autobiography. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price 
258. net. 
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in savoir faire and in forensic manner, but developed in him his natural appreciation 
of first principles which he used to advantage in the Law Courts and in other walks 
of life. 

Haldane’s career at the Bar from 1879 to 1905 was notably and peculiarly 
successful. Handicapped by his education, involving “a certain awkwardness,” 
with “ no attractive presence to make up for other deficiencies and a bad voice,” he 
could nevertheless “think systematically” and he had “an accurate memory ”. 
“* Besides this,” he writes, “I was active and tenacious in a high degree and was 
confident, probably to an undue extent, of my power to succeed in whatever I 
undertook.” Though he was only a moderately successful Junior and never could 
cross-examine, he did later succeed and reached the first rank of pleaders before 
the House of Lords and the Privy Council, mainly, as he claims, by his grasp of 
principle and memory for facts and precedents, but also by a shrewd estimate of the 
mentality of the judges which he pawkily exploited. By disposition and training he 
was more efficient in the abstract than in the concrete. 

While successful as a pleader in weighty causes, he, however, sometimes failed 
even in these and notably in what he calls “ the great Free Church of Scotland case, 
the greatest litigation of its particular kind which ever occurred in our history.” 
His effort on that occasion is an extreme example of his style of pleading. It was 
great but for its purpose exaggerated, and was ineffective. When disrobing after 
the memorable debate, he informed the opposing counsel that he had been making 
use of an old lecture on Neo-Platonism. Having some years before publicly pledged 
his reputation as a lawyer that the majority of the Church would succeed in their 
scheme to carry the Free Church into the United Free Church, and having after- 
wards pleaded the case unsuccessfully, Mr. Haldane was naturally disappointed and 
held the judgment wrong. While admitting that the decision was founded on 
departure from the terms of the Trust Deed, Lord Haldane strangely omits to 
mention the point on which it turned. Moreover, the author misses the nature of 
the case when he describes it as “a claim for more than two millions of money.” 
The action, as all the legal world, including Lord Haldane, knew, was for a declarator 
that the minority and not the majority had right to carry on the Free Church of 
Scotland and that as defenders of the Reformed Faith. Again, the pleader appears 
in the author’s comment that “ the decision stripped the United Free Church of the 
whole of its property,” his clients’ view, but a strange inaccuracy on the part of a 
lawyer, seeing that the property in question was that of the Free Church and never 
had belonged to the United Free Church. “ Parliament,” he writes, “ promptly 
reversed the decision by means of a Statute,” another remarkable utterance from 
a great lawyer and a Constitutional Statesman, to whom the independence of 
the judiciary and the finality of a judicial decision ought to have been a sacred 

inciple. 

m Lord Haldane declares that he “ never became a really well equipped politician,” 
arid gives as a reason his ideals—the influence of German literature—and most of 
his readers will probably assent. Many will also think that there was wanting that 
indefinable something essential to a popular politician. The author’s account of his 
own political history, of his early association with Rosebery, Asquith and Gray, as 
a Liberal Imperialist, with Acland in educational reform, with Sidney Webb, 
Bernard Shaw and other Socialists, in the study of “stimulating ideals” and of 
later developments, is of living interest, particularly in view of quite recent happenings. 
How Lord Rosebery, the first apostle of Imperial Federation (and Haldane himself) 
came to drop the subject from their practical politics may be read between the lines. 
It was found that to foster Imperial trade and bind together the separate units of 
Empire by a real and growing mutual interest (not forgetting the wasting bonds of 
blood and sympathy), tariffs and preferences were essential. But these could not 
live with the Liberal policy of “ Free Trade” to which every other consideration 
had to give way. 
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Sandwiched between. his ideals and his public life, Lord Haldane naively tells 
the sad story of his love affair in 1890. Of this it need only be remarked that he was 
jilted and that his “ grief was overwhelming.” It is, however, plain to see from the 
pathetically guileless tale that in this department of life also, Lord Haldane was not 
well equipped. 

The author’s public life, which is fully and fairly exposed to view touches almost 
every public man, and every political event of importance in the period of his career. 
Space is available only for a brief reference to the outstanding features—his work as 
an educational reformer, as a Lord Chancellor and as.a War-Minister. 

In the value of education for the betterment of the individual citizen and the 
Nation, the Author had a touching faith. His idea was to raise the standard of 
scientific training and equipment for the economic struggle by means of Civic Univer- 
sities and in great part the idea was realised. Recognising the marvellous material 
progress in Germany following the Franco-German war and the relatively poor 
showing in Great Britain, Lord Haldane characteristically found the explanation in 
superior German education—Likewise he omitted to note certain pertinent facts— 
on the one hand Germany, even in the days of her poverty and Britain’s prosperity, 
had had the advantage in the matter of Universities—and on the other hand, 
Germany’s prosperity came only after the adoption of the policy of Protection. For 
the cause of education however our author gave his best work throughout his active 
life and for that cause was always ready to sacrifice his career. It is disappoint- 
ing that Lord Haldane nowhere dwells on the influence of religious and moral 
training on character or stresses the value of that factor in the battle of life, 
a truth so well exemplified in the history of his own country men and in his 
own case. 

Lord Haldane held the Great Seal twice, from 1912 to 1915 and for about nine 
months in 1924. Of his qualifications he modestly writes: “I never considered 
I was equipped by Nature for the part of a great judge”. He recognised “ short- 
comings ” in his own nature as regards “ detachment ” and that he devoted himself 
to too many subjects to be absorbed in the law. “ Still, knowledge of the law and the 
desire to be absolutely just go for a good deal and (he writes) I had both of these.” 
He also rightly claims for himself great industry. In his estimate the author shows 
much of the gift of seeing himself as others, qualified to criticise, saw him. 

It is over his character as War Minister that the greatest differences have arisen. 
On the one hand we have the Potsdam Diary of quotations from Lord Haldane’s 
utterances and the public indignation which drove him from office, and on the other 
hand numerous pzans of praise from soldiers and politicians—not all his own friends. 
In the beginning, he writes, “ I knew but little of military affairs and of army organiz- 
ation I was wholly ignorant”. And he never had any practical experience of war. 
But by studying methods and principles of war, specially as found in Germany 
and using the expert advice available at home, the amateur warrior and skilful lawyer 
was able from his brief to construct a sound case. It is generally agreed that the 
Expeditionary Force was unsurpassed in quality—and the Territorial Army founded 
on similar lines, which later followed into the continental holocaust, was not much 
inferior. There was nothing wrong with Lord Haldane’s theory of organisation ; 
it was pure Hegelian. The pity was that, foreseeing the War and the part this 
country had to take in it, as he said he did both in his book and in published speeches, 
he did not also appreciate that one hundred thousand men against several millions 
even better armed could only be sacrificed, and that he could not have made larger 
provision. Still, the author can quote Lord Haig’s opinion, that Viscount Haldane 
of Cloan was the greatest Secretary of State for War England ever had. 


James. Simpson. 


Edinburgh. 
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ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH." 


Tue debate about Articles of faith that are fundamental, and other Articles that are 
not fundamental, is an ancient one. The Reformed Church, according to Turretine, 
held, in this connection, the golden mean, in contrast, on the one hand, with Socinians, 
who reduced the Articles that they regarded as fundamental to a very small number, 
and, on the other hand, with Roman Catholics and extreme Lutherans, who were 
scarcely prepared to allow such a distinction as we here speak of at all. There is, we 
should think, no difference between Professor Shaw and those against whom the edge 
of his polemic, in the volume before us, is set, on the general question of principle, 
that some Articles of faith are fundamental in a sense in which other Articles, that 
may still be true, are not fundamental. 

But notwithstanding this agreement on a general and broad question, there 
remains a great difference between the contending parties. It is more than a 
difference in detail; the criteria made use of are different, the lines of approach are 
different. 

Professor Shaw’s volume of viii, 187, small octavo, pages is, as one would expect, 
well and robustly written. We note, by the way, that he is in the habit of speaking 
of those Presbyterian Brethren whom, in the main, he antagonises, as “‘ Fundamen- 
talists,” using the term after a manner that is not absolutely free from a feeling of 
scorn, That is to be regretted for two reasons. On the one hand, he cannot be 
unaware of the fact that that is not exactly the epithet his Brethren—Professor Machen, 
for example—would have chosen for themselves. On the other hand, Professor 
Shaw, now using the term in its honourable sense, claims to be himself a fundamental- 
ist. His position exactly is that there is both a true, and an only partially true, 
fundamentalism ; and he claims to be the exponent of the true fundamentalism. 

His treatise is devoted to the setting forth, on the one hand, of the dominant 
principles of what is, on his part, regarded as the true kind of fundamentalism, and, 
on the other hand, to a criticism of a less satisfactory kind of fundamentalism. The 
part devoted to the exposition of what are held to be sound principles is really the 
first chapter of the volume under review, and is introductory ; the part devoted, in 
the main, to criticism of what is regarded as false fundamentalism constitutes the 
remaining five chapters of the book. 

In this introductory chapter, the author seems to us to go a long way in the 
direction of those theologians who would shift theology from the Bible as its proper 
basis in order to build, as they think, more securely on experience, and seems to sug- 
gest that a primacy should be given to love over faith, and to practice over doctrine. 
Our own position is that while it is always true that only that faith that worketh by 
love is saving, nevertheless, in the order of nature, as of historical development, the 
question, Whom say ye that I am? has antecedence over the question, Lovest 
thou Me? Now the former of these questions is really doctrinal, and it brings before 
us the immediate object of faith. Peter’s answer to the former of those two questions 
in the form with which we are familiar, “Thou art the Messiah”, has as its pre- 
supposition that an Anointed Deliverer had, in virtue of the Old Testament Scriptures 
been afore promised to the people of God, and Peter’s faith had in it this intellectual 
element that Jesus of Nazareth must be identified with the Deliverer promised. 
A merely intellectual conclusion in that sense is not saving, but a trust in Jesus that 
has not in it that intellectual element is simply irrational. We would not, on the basis 
of the volume before us, describe Professor Shaw as a Ritschlian, but he does seem 
to us in this introductory chapter to have fully as many affinities with Schleiermacher 
or Ritschl as with Calvin or Hodge. 

1Essentials and Non-Essentials of the Christian Faith. By J. M. Shaw, M.A., D.D., Professor of 


a Theology, Auburn Theological Seminary, New York. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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In developing his conception of what he regards as essential New Testament 
truth, Professor Shaw makes use of a very important statement, which the Presbyter- 
ian Church U.S.A. issued “on essential doctrines” in 1910, and re-affirmed in 1923, as 
his foil. In fact, as we have already indicated, the larger portion of the volume before 
us is a criticism of what the Supreme Court of that branch of the visible Church which 
the author directly serves has repeatedly declared to be essential doctrines. These 
doctrines are five in number. We may take them in the order given us so as to ascertain 
what is, in each case, the point of the Assembly’s Deliverance, what is Professor Shaw’s 
criticisms, and what evaluation we should place upon. his criticisms. We undertake 
this duty, feeling that it is an obligation laid upon us, for we heartily homologate the 
Assembly’s findings— 

I. The point of the first of these Deliverances we take it, is that there is no error 
of fact in Holy Scripture; that that fidelity to fact has been due to theinspiration and 
guidance granted by the Holy Spirit to the Biblical writers; that that fidelity to fact is 
taught in the Bible itself as a basic truth; and must be so regarded in the Churches, 

Over against this Deliverance of his own General Assembly, Professor Shaw aims 
at giving us the genesis and history of inerrancy as an attribute of the Scriptures; 
endeavours to show its futility, even if at a moment in the past inerrancy had been a 
fact; gives us what he regards as the Biblical view, maintaining that in this presentation 
of the case he speaks in harmony with the historic Creeds of the Church, and then 
brings this part of the discussion to a close in an attempt to show that while Evolution 
may be regarded as opposed toa literal interpretation of Genesis, there is no opposition 
between Evolution and the doctrine of Scripture, according to his conception of both 
Evolution and Scripture. 

We demur to a great deal that our author charges his opponents with. If Evan- 
gelicals assert inerrancy it is not, as the author would seem to insinuate, because they 
have any sympathy with the view that the inspired authors of the Scriptures “were 
demented by some possession.” Evangelicals are quite aware that in asserting 
inerrancy, they deal with Inspiration at its highest reaches. Inspiration as involving 
inerrancy is with them at the outset a question of the severest discipline, in ascer- 
taining what our Lord taught respecting the attributes of Holy Scripture, and 
having, with the utmost carefulness, ascertained what His teaching is, they have that 
confidence in Him that they trust Him, and believe, even if sometimes they 
cannot see. 

It will, on examination, be found that there is scarcely a doctrine developed in 
the teaching of the Apostles but is already given us, in germ at least, in the teaching 
of Jesus as that is recorded in the Gospels. And the doctrine of Inspiration is no 
exception tothisrule. There were the Jewish Rabbis who adopted theories of degrees 
of inspiration. That idea of degrees of inspiration finds no colour with our Lord. 
He raised the Old Testament Scriptures to an almost unexampled height before the 
eyes of His disciples, teaching them to regard them as the very word of God. When 
our Lord, as in Matthew v., contrasts what had been said, on certain parts of the 
Law, by the ancients with what He teaches, that contrast does not involve the idea 
of error in any matter of fact asserted in the Old Testament. 

Professor Shaw seems to find in the history of the transmission of the documents 
grounds for believing that, even if inerrancy were an attribute of the Scriptures as 
originally given, the assertion of inerrancy is now, because of corruptions that in 
transmission have affected the text, futile. That seems to us like saying that because 
Rembrandt’s “ Nightwatch ” has been slightly damaged, it is now immaterial whether 
“The Nightwatch” is a “ Rembrandt” or not. The comforting thought is that 
in regard to both the Scriptures and “‘ The Nightwatch” we have them now prac- 
tically as they were first given to men—the one the greatest thing in Art; the other 
the greatest thing in what concerns the religious life in the world. 

Professor Shaw attains to little more than to caricature when he offers an 
analysis of his opponents’ doctrine of Inspiration. He can scarcely be unaware of the 
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fact that his opponents, as surely as himself, believe that the writers of the Scriptures 
were, so to say, never so much men, never so much themselves, as when they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost; and that the very guidance, of which the Deliverance, 
which he criticises, speaks, has as its presupposition the idea of a search for facts on 
the part of the Biblical writers. 

A considerable section of the chapter on Inspiration and Inerrancy is occupied 
with the truth of Evolution, and its harmony with Genesis. It occurs to one to say 
that if Dr, Shaw’s brochure were a treatise on Inspiration, such a discussion might 
be in situ. As a matter of fact, the General Assembly U.S.A. has said nothing as to 

.the possibility of harmonising certain forms of the theory of Evolution with the 
Scriptures. They simply say the Scriptures are inerrant. Speaking generally, it 
seems to us that no serious criticism can, so far, be offered to the Deliverance, since 
it can be shown (1) that (our Lord being Judge) inerrancy is an attribute of the 
Scriptures, and (2) that there is a sense in which this true doctrine may be regarded 
as essential. The Declaration does not mean that none are saved save such as have 
attained to belief in inerrancy; but it does mean that without it the Reformed 
theologian has no principium worthy of the name, and that without it the preacher 
of the Gospel will be reduced from the condition of one who at one time had used 
the broad battle-axe, or the sword of the Spirit and now uses what the late Dr. 
Hugh Martin styled “ the decimal fraction of a splinter.” 

II, The Assembly’s Deliverance on the subject of the Virgin Birth of our Lord 
is stated so as to impose the lightest burden possible on the consciences of those who 
adhere to the doctrine at all. Professor Shaw’s criticism seems to be directed against 
the Assembly’s speaking of the Virgin Birth as an essential Christian doctrine, rather 
than against the doctrine itself. Professor Shaw would seem, in certain places, pre- 
pared to refer to the Virgin Birth as the doctrine of the Scriptures, and yet one would 
gather that he himself is conscious of a great amount of hesitation in his own mind 
about the truth of it all; why, otherwise, is he found refurbishing the old naturalistic 
arguments against the doctrine, in the form that it is taught only in two of our 
Gospels, that it formed no part of the teaching of Jesus Himself, that the early 
preachers of the Gospel did not make use of this form of belief? Still, Professor 
Shaw “ personally inclines” (italics mine) to a belief in the fact of the Virgin Birth. 
But he questions whether the belief of the doctrine should be made a sine qua non 
in the case of candidates for the ministry of his Church. One is troubled at the 
thought of the possible applicability here of a sentiment which one of our Covenanting 
forefathers in Scotland voiced :—‘‘ That men have at heart more affinity with that 
point of view that they move half way towards, than with that point of view that 
they have gone half way from”. 

It is surely a disturbing proposition that a doctrine that is clearly taught in at 
least two New Testament books, a doctrine that is in perfect harmony with, and 
indeed underlies, the whole New Testament representation of our Lord’s Person, 
a doctrine that finds a place, explicitly or implicitly, in the great historic creeds of the 
Church from the “ Apostles’ Creed ” downward, should be now regarded as a truth 
not vital to the faith. Ifa doctrine of agenesis and development such as we havein the 
case before us be not essential, one wonders what doctrine can rightly be so described. 

III, 1V, V. We are not to follow our author step by step in his interpretations 
of the General Assembly’s Deliverances under the captions, The Atonement, The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, Miracles. Suffice it to say that in our judgment 
Professor Shaw has failed to succeed in showing that the said Deliverances are open 
to serious criticism. Penal Satisfaction, for example, is the doctrine of Paul when 
he says that “‘ Christ has bought us out from being under the curse of the law, by His 
becoming Himself a curse for us.” What if this truth, that the substitutionary 
sufferings of Christ are the basis of our justification, does not exhaust the whole 
significance of the death of Christ—is the doctrine that the blood of Christ is the 

price of our redemption from punishment thereby invalidated ? Surely not. 
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Professor Shaw seems to us to treat the subject of the Resurrection of Christ 
less satisfactorily in the volume before us than was his achievement when he wrote 
his monograph on this very subject several years ago. In particular, it seems to us 
quite plain that the New Testament writers accepted as truth the assertion of the 
revivification of that body that was buried in the tomb of Joseph. That Paul speaks 
of a certain analogy between the resurrection of bodies that do see corruption, and 
the grain of corn that yields so differently to the form in which the grain has been 
sown, cannot properly be used as an argument to weaken faith in the revivification 
of a body that saw no corruption. 

Professor Shaw’s attack on the Assembly’s Deliverance on the general question 
of Miracles is less violent than when he deals with Inspiration. But never once does 
he hold the Reformed principium theologiae firmly. 

Joun R. Mackay. 
Edinburgh. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION.’ 


Roman Caruotics in Great Britain and Ireland celebrated in April of this year the 
centenary of their emancipation, and the volumes before us, perhaps the most 
important of the numerous publications associated with the event, may be regarded as 
combining between them, officially in the case of the first volume, and independently 
though warmly sympathetic in the case of the second, the latest and best informed 
Roman Catholic view of the past, present and future of Roman Catholicism in these 
isles. The Emancipation Act of 1829 was the inevitable corollary to the repeal of the 
penal laws in 1791 ; and both results were effected by similar factors operating in the 
political and religious spheres in Britain. The penal laws were mostly precautionary 
measures for state preservation enacted in times of national exigencies and were 
more political than religious in purpose. The Jesuits of the Counter-Reformation, 
who were vigorously disloyal and who were traitors, according to the late eminent 
historian Professor Gwatkin, whom no Government could spare, involved not only 
themselves, but their loyal co-religionists, the old Catholics of England and Scotland, 
in the penal consequences of their active hostility to the Protestant throne and 
state. In harking back on the severity of these laws, Roman Catholic writers, including 
the writers in the volumes before us, conveniently forget alike the bloody persecutions 
of Mary Tudor, and the Roman Catholic intrigue, plot, and disloyalty, which made 
the passing of these laws a political necessity. Even in the sixteenth century 
these laws were seldom administered to their utmost limits of legal severity. For in 
Scotland, for example, there is but one instance, deplorable as that one was, to the 
contrary. But when the ambitions of the Counter-Reformation for a complete 
recovery of lost power in Western Europe through Roman Catholic sovereignty in 
Britain were completely destroyed by the debacle at Cullodon, the penal laws became 
dead letters. But their repeal towards the end of the nineteenth century was 
dictated not only by political motives, ostensibly justifiable by the readiness of 
America and France to use disaffected British Roman Catholics in their wars against 
Britain, but also by the flabby indifference to the robust Reformed Faith which 
was characteristic of much of the organised Christianity of the time. Roman Catholics 
gave assurance of their loyalty to the reigning dynasty by wholly abandoning, as of no 
further utility to advance their ecclesiastical interests, the unfortunate Prince Charlie 
and other Stewart claimants. Non-juror Episcopacy was thus always and still is, 
consistently and faithfully Jacobite. The same cannot be said of Roman Catholic 
Jacobitism. 
1 Catholic Emancipation, 1829 to 1929. Essays by various writers, With an introduction by 
His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. London: Longmans. Price 1os. 6d. net. 
A Years of Catholic Emancipation (1829-1929). By Denis Gwynn. London: Longmans. 
ce 108. Od. net. 
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The progress of “liberal” theology, utilitarian philosophy, the wide 
tolerance inculcated by both these forces, the opposite movement of evangelical 
enthusiasm for the spread of the Scriptures and pious literature, which synchronised 
with the Ten Years’ Conflict in Scotland, and the State’s intolerant interference with 
the spiritual independence of the church, created an atmosphere wholly favourable to 
complete emancipation for Roman Catholics. Dr. Chalmers was foremost among the 
protagonists of the removal of Roman Catholic’s disabilities. Said this famous 
orator: “ Give me the circulation of the Bible, and with this mighty engine I will 
‘overthrow the tyranny of Anti-Christ, and establish the fair and original form of 
Christianity on its ruins.” The aim was sublime, but Chalmers failed to recognise 
Rome’s intolerance to “the circulation of the Bible,” and consequently his latter 
years were depressed with the failure of his buoyant hopes. The removal of 
grievances did not remove Rome’s unalterable opposition to the enlightened religious 
beliefs of those who gladly granted them complete religious liberty. The Emancipa- 
tion Act was passed in 1829. 

In Ireland the political consequences of the restoration to Roman Catholics of their 
full rights of citizenship and access to public offices were immense and in Britain they 
were momentous. The general effect of the influx of Roman Catholics into the main 
current of national life, culture of letters, was neither negligible nor unimportant, 
nor was it overwhelming in its splendour and success. 

The first of these two volumes, which is introduced by Cardinal Bourne, sets forth 
in a number of able and lucidly written essays by eminent authorities “‘ some aspects 
of the progress which has taken place in the Catholic Church in England since the 
momentous date April 13th, 1829.” And from the evidence furnished by these 
essays the Cardinal concludes, “there is on every side ground for hope and for 
well-rooted confidence in the future of the Church in England.” Monsingor William 
Barry, D.D., writes under the significant caption, “ Joy in Harvest.” “If,” says he, 
“ Catholics in England, Scotland and Wales are now eight times as many asin 1840, 
that is mainly due to the influx of Irish emigrants.” A key to his tempered“ Joy” can 
be found in his concluding sentences. “Finally, though we no longer have the Irish 
members at Westminster, Catholic Ireland (not, alas, all of it) has become a ‘ Free 
State.’” Archbishop Goodier, S.J., writing on “ The Catholic Church and the 
Spiritual life,” boldly asserts that the Protestant Reformation was from the first “‘ an 
exotic forced upon the land.” He makes the upbraiding claim that “‘ almost alone 
Catholics have fought for the Christianity of England and have saved it.” He feels 
flattered that Anglo-Catholics “have sought to capture the soul of Catholicism by 
imitation,” but in doing so they were mistaking the external for the internal, the 
matter for the spirit. Sir John Gilbert writes on “The Catholic Church and 
Education ” with a fulness of knowledge that makes plain the advance of the Church 
in this direction, the tenacity of its adherence to the Catholic atmosphere in schools, 
and its position of advantage to-day. Mr. Algernon Cecil, in surveying the “ Catholic 
Church and Literature,” denies that obscurantism, if we mean by it “ any depreciation 
of reason or disregard of evidence,” is a feature of the mind of the Church. He claims 
“truth and beauty ” as the two essential qualities of her literature, and Newman, 
Lingard and Acton reflect Roman Catholicism in the mirror of a logical and accurate 
prose. Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S., in treating “The Catholic Church and 
Science” confidently quotes the words of Archbishop Sheehan as setting forth the 
present-day attitude of the Church to the evolutionary hypothesis. The words quoted 
are; “ The Church, while teaching as of faith that God created the living things from 
which all existing plants and lower animals are descended, leaves us free to hold either 
the theory of Permanentism or the theory of Theistic Evolution.” Mr. Ernest Old- 
meadow, writes on “The Catholic Church and Music.” Other essays are: 
* Catholics in Public Life,” by Viscount Fitzalan, “‘ Catholics and Philanthropy,” by 
the Bishop of Brentwood, “ Religious Orders of Men,” by Abbot Butler, “ Religious 
Communities of Women,” by Maud Monahan, “The Influence of Catholic 
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Laywomen,” by Miss Margaret Fletcher, “ Statistical Progress of the Catholic Church,” 
by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., and finally a characteristic essay by G. K. Chesterton 
on “ The Outlook.” The Protestantism of to-day this nimble writer regards as 
“liquid Protestantism,” and in another century he thinks the full transition from 
Protestantism to Paganism will be completed. This stinging rebuke and dark fore- 
boding has at least this much to give it colour, that Neo-Protestantism with its loose 
attachment to revealed doctrines, and its snorting at ancient creeds, and its constant 
striving after new “reforms,” its accommodation to devices and methods of the 
“world,” its over-emphasis on the social gospel, and the paramount claims of the 
present world on its attention, to the partial exclusion of the claims of eternity, does 
not even profess to be the Protestantism of the Reformation. Between Neo- 
Protestantism and Calvinism or the historic Reformed Faith there is, in these respects, 
a wide gulf, of which Mr. Chesterton might have taken notice. Nor have the bastions 
of the Reformed faith been sapped ; and he should have allowed his heart to restrain 
his fancy by at least assuming that God is not unmindful of the faithful even in the 
Reformed family. 

Mr. Denis Gwynn writes with care and ability in his account of the growth of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England during the past hundred years. The author 
explains the great influence of Cardinal Wiseman in encouraging theOxford Movement. 
He frankly treats the jealousies and deep suspicions of the older English Roman 
Catholics of the new converts, the unedifying episodes that added to the troubles and 
embittered the controversies of Wiseman, Newman and Manning. The inrush of 
Irish emigrants into English and Scottish towns is shown as demanding new 
administrative and executive methods, and as the foundation of the Church’s present 
power. Thriftless, disorderly and drunken, these emigrants sank into the deepest 
poverty and degradation. It is no small credit to the Church that she succeeded to 
build her powerful organisations of to-day with such unpromising material. Thelater 
chapters of Mr. Gwynn’s book provide an analysis and description of recent movements 
and tendencies, which point towards a continued, if not an equally rapid, expansion 
of Roman Catholic numbers and influence in Britain. 

These two authoritative books furnish plenty of material on which others than 
Roman Catholics might ponder with profit. Rome is challenging the Reformation in 
these islands with increased energy and enthusiasm. That is made plain in these 
volumes. Yet, on the evidence, furnished to us here, the formidable increase in the 
Church’s numbers in Britain is due almost wholly to Irish immigration. There has 
been nothing approaching a general conversion of Britain to the “old religion.” 
On the contrary, as recent controversies over the Prayer Book, inside and outside 
Parliament, have shown, the vast bulk of the thinking people of Britain still prefer 
the freedom of the Reformation to the authority of Rome. The heritage of liberty 
is still jealously guarded. Unsapped by the intense attractive force that has 
indirectly influenced the worship and practice of many churches, it abides apparently 
a baffling obstacle to Roman progress. _If is true also that outside the ranks of Anglo- 
and Scoto-Catholics the philosophic and dogmatic structure of Rome has made 
singularly little impact upon British religious thinking. In other words, Rome has 
failed by persuasion to alter appreciably the character of British religious life and 
thought, but it has succeeded considerably by the means of peaceful penetration. 
What polemics failed to do the Irish labourer succeeded to effect. This is not a new 
method. It originated with the failure of the military enterprises of the Counter- 
Reformation towards the end of the sixteenth century, and it has been going on steadily 
since, The remarkable fact is that it was not more effective. But a new factor has 
arisen which may have a determining effect on the future of Protestantism in these 
islands. It is the question of birth control which on moral grounds is prohibited by 
Rome but which on utilitarian grounds is encouraged by lax Protestants and by 
fanatics of eugenics who almost divorce God from any control in human development 
and destiny. Ona conflict between morality and utilitarianism the issue need not be 
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in doubt. Rome will increase and Protestantism will decrease. As the Counter- 
Reformers looked upon Scotland as the pivot in their hopes to conquer Britain for 
Rome by military achievements, their modern representatives, such as Mr. Gwynn, 
confidently rest their hope of success on the “ natural fertility of the Irish Catholic 
settlers, and still on Scotland as the pivot.” Every lover of the Reformation should 
meditate seriously on the following sentences of Mr. Gwynn. They are much more 
than a pretty fancy. They are: “ And the great increase of Catholics in Scotland 
is all the more important because of the constant drift southwards among all classes 
of the population of Scotland. Present indications indeed suggest a comparison with 
the great missionary movement in St. Columba’s time, when Columba and his Irish 
disciples travelled from Ireland to Scotland, and from there gradually extended the 
Catholicising of Scotland southwards into England.” 


D. Macrzan, 
Edinburgh. 


CATHOLICISM AND CHRISTIANITY—A VINDICATION OF 
PROGRESSIVE PROTESTANTISM.' 


In this bulky volume we have, from the pen of an up-to-date scholar, a re-statement 
of the Protestant case against Romanism. We have also, in the name of Progressive 
Thought, an exhibition of the principles and achievements of Modernism, especially 
in the department of Higher Criticism. This exhibition is given partly for the behoof 
of Romanists, but partly also for the benefit of Fundamentalists, a small set of people 
to whom Professor Cadoux pays some attention. The book is planned on large lines, 
and is intended to be exhaustive. Six hundred and ninety spacious pages, the 
generality of them bristling with footnotes, mean labour enough to read ; what they 
have meant to write we can only surmise. Of Obscurantism the Professor cannot be 
accused. The list of books digested by him in view of this discussion is immense, 
and includes many standard works on the Romanist side. This all-round hospitality 
to facts and testimonies is a Protestant trait which Rome’s advocates would do well 
to imitate. 

In Professor Cadoux’ scheme of things Romanism and Modernism with its 
Inner Light, stand opposed as bane and antidote; but, if the history of the bane 
has been lurid, the career of the antidote, we sadly recollect, has not been without matter 
of pain. A chief offence of Rome has been her shedding of innocent blood, her 
mangling of limbs in the cells of the Inquisition, all with an unctuous reference to the 
supposed claims of God and truth. Professor Cadoux and the men of the Modernist 
Movement have certainly been far aloof from the ensanguined course of Torquemada 
and his gang of ghouls. In another department, however, they have behaved very 
ruthlessly. Their attacks on the living tissue of scripture have been without shame or 
restraint. Miracles and doctrines of divinest consequence, instinct with matter of 
sanctifying joy or no less sanctifying fear to souls climbing heavenward have, by these 
rough-riders, been tracked down and put to the sword. 

Professor Cadoux is an expert in the lore of the Higher Criticism, and in this 
work he has certainly shown no backwardness in obtruding upon us its programme of 
havoc and dismemberment. In deference to the Inner Light, whereof he is an 
exponent, the following we are informed, are the surrenders we have to make. We 
must give up the Virgin Birth, the Physical Resurrection, the glorious Ascension and 
Second Coming of the Lord Christ. We must cancel out what are called His 
“* Nature” miracles. He never, it seems, turned the water into wine, never trod the 
waves of the sea, never fed the multitudes with the loaves and fishes, never came through 


1 Catholicism and Christianity—A Vindication of Pro, Protestantism. By Cecil John 
Cadoux, M.A., D.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism in Yorkshire Independent College, Brad- 
ford. London : Geo. Allen & Unwin. Price ais. 
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~ the closed doors to rebuke and console doubting Thomas. Following the Modernist 
lead, we are taught to disbelieve that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, that David penned 
the 110th Psalm, that Jonah preached to the Ninevites, although for all these positions 
the Truth Himself stands sponsor. We are, moreover, to reject the tenet of a personal 
devil, although Christ lived in a continual consciousness of his existence. We are, 
without scruple, to spurn the solemn doctrine of the everlasting doom of the 
impenitent wicked although thereby we flout the deliberate testimony of the Faithful 
and True Witness. Following the same lead, we are to relegate to the limbo of fable 
the first three chapters of Genesis, so vital to the Pauline scheme of doctrine. Weare 
to lose well-nigh all faith in the Gospel of Matthew and pretty well to abandon all 
reliance on the gospel of John. The religion which emerges from this melting pot 
of the Higher Criticism is not Christianity at all, but a rival cult, and the cult which 
offers to displace Christianity (we mean the true evangelical kind) has to find guarant 
especially one transcendent guarantee which, we know in advance, the cputlioedl 
the modernist regimen are completely unable to supply. 

The men who won the battle of civil and religious liberty, who made the world 
safe for democracy, who made it possible, in fact, for Professor Cadoux to publish 
his manifesto against Popery, without paying for his temerity at the stake, were men 
who believed that Christ rose physically from the dead, and that Jonah came forth from 
his strange entombment to preach to the Ninevites. Let not Professor Cadoux think 
that these beliefs were mere accidents of their case; an instructed review will show 
that they pertained to the essence. Furthermore all the revivals of religion that have 
been from Pentecost downwards have happened strictly within the area of 
Fundamentalist belief. The God of the Fundamentalists, or rather, of the old 
Evangelicalism, is the God that answers by fire—the sacred fire of the Holy Ghost. 
For its salvation the world needs ever recurring descents of this divine fire, and, up to 
date, the altar upon which it has fallen has been the altars erected by devotees who 
believed that David wrote the 110th Psalm, and that Christ ascended in bodily form to 
an unseen throne in the heavens. We presume to think that this is a fact of endless 
significance in the controversy we are waging and that our opponents have hitherto 
lived in an oblivion of it which is criminal. 

One or two recent Popes have issued bulls condemning Modernism and Higher 
Criticism. This Biblical zeal is, of course, an inconsistency on the Papal side, but we 
have a precedent for it in the Pharisees of old who, on occasion, stood stiffly up for the 
integrity of Scripture, but statedly made the word of God of none effect through their 
tradition. These Biblical appearances of the Pope have evoked Professor Cadoux’ 
censure as being retrograde and obscurantist. When, however, the Professor deserts 
the Higher Critic réle and sits down to anti-papal disquisition on the old lines, his 
services are very edifying and useful. Useful, not because he says anything original, 
for in these hackneyed debates, originality is hardly possible, but useful because he 
reinforces old positions by a store of fresh facts and instances. The shoddy history 
and shaky exegesis by which Peter’s alleged episcopacy at Rome, and his alleged 
foundation status in the church are made out, are exposed anew. The Roman Church’s 
pretensions to sanctity and infallibility are demolished by a plain induction of fact 
—the fact of her lying and equivocation, the fact of her age-long record of murder 
and cruelty. The victims of the St. Bartholomew massacre, Professor Cadoux sets 
down as 70,000. Hilaire Belloc, in a recent apologist effort, makes the tale of 
casualties merely 2,000. The big figure has a superior ‘right to credence as the 
Pope would never summon painters, medallists, and choresters, to celebrate a paltry 
result of 2,000 dead Protestants. Professor Cadoux does not, of course, quote in this 
connection the words of the Apocalypse, “ I saw the woman drunk with the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus,” as this Apocalyptic line of Protestant testimony has become 
unfashionable. Neither does he make enough of the blazing immorality that in pre- 
Reformation times reigned in the high places of Holy Church. These scandalous 
facts concerning the orgies to Venus and Bacchus that went on in monasteries, 
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bishops’ palaces, and in the Vatican itself, are certified to us, not by outsiders, but 
by insiders of the system, such as Cardinal Baronius and the Papal visitors of the 
monasteries of England in the early years of Henry the Eighth. Neither has he made 
the effective point he could have made of the demoralisation, and low grade civilisation, 
which seem inseparable from the vogue of Popery. Proof positive of this ocular 
condemnation of the system is available in the descriptions of Macaulay, Dickens and 
the United States Commissioners who surveyed the Phillipine Islands when they passed 
from Spain to the hands of their new possessors. 


Joun McNerracz. 
Bower, Caithness. 


IOANNIS CALVINI OPERA SELECTA.' 


Tue complete, as it is the standard, edition of the works of the great Reformer of 
Geneva is that in the Corpus Reformatorum ; but this edition is not on the market, 
and not only is it found seldom on the shelves of the individual owner, it is not 
always easy of access to the serious student of Reformation Literature. The present 
edition which proposes to give a selection of the most important works of John 
Calvin puts the private owner or student in the position of having easy access to 
the works which it reproduces. The older editions do not turn up every day, and 
even when one has them they are not all as faithful from the textual point of view 
as the careful bibliographer would wish them to be. The editor and the publisher 
of this edition confer a boon on the public that takes an interest in the History and 
the Literature of the Reformation Age. We trust that their venture will be 
encouraged by the constituency for which they cater and that the response made by 
their clients will meet the needs of the situation and crown the enterprise with 
success. The various works that are here reprinted are prefaced with some account 
of their origin. The text is professedly a careful reproduction of the authoritative 
original, and the claim is made that in some cases it is a more exact and trust- 
worthy presentation of the original than the text as it is found even inthe Corpus 
Reformatorum. 

In Volume I we have writings of the Reformer in the years from 1533 to 1541. 
The first of these is the Concio Academica of the year 1533 which Calvin composed 
for Nicholas Cop, and which was the occasion of Calvin’s flight from Paris. Then 
after it we have the first edition of the /nstitutes as it saw the light in 1536. The six 
chapters of the first edition deal respectively with the Law, Faith and the Apostles’ 
Creed, Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, the five other pretended Sacraments, and Christian Liberty and Church 
Power. These cover about 260 pages of the volume, and many who have read the 
fuller and later editions of the /mstitutes will be glad to have the opportunity to 
compare the final form of the work as its author put it forth in his later years with the 
first form of such a momentous treatise. It is a finished product of the organising 
and systematising genius that was part of the author’s native endowment. A more 
admirable exposition in moderate compass of the faith of the Evangelicals of France 
at the outset of the Reformation could scarcely be given. By stages it grew up in 
the hands of its author until it became the classic statement of the Reformed Faith 
and the text book in Theology in many Universities. 

Then follow two lectures of 1537 which handle the duty of fleeing from the 
unlawful worship of the ungodly and the further duty of renouncing the Popish 
Priesthood. Belonging to the same year are the Articles of Church Order and 
Government, a Catechism and a Confession of Faith; and after them is given 
Calvin’s Latin Preface to the Latin issue of the Catechism and Confession. The 
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Preface dates from 1538. Of the year 1537 we have also the Confession of Faith 
in regard to the Eucharist. The Epistle of Cardinal Sadolet to the people of 
Geneva is next given with Calvin’s masterly Reply. Following on these come his 
Epinicion of 1541 and of the same year his Little Book on the Lord’s Supper. This 
is in its original French, as are also the Articles on Church Order, the Catechism and 
the Confession of Faith. These are interesting specimens of early French prose 
and spelling. 

This edition traces Calvin’s quotations from the Fathers and the Schoolmen to 
their sources, His /mstitutes first appeared when he was only twenty-seven years old. 
His citations from references to early writers show how carefully he must have 
studied the questions that were at issue between the revived Evangel and the hoary 
Ecclesiastical system against which he was called to contend. The maturity of his 
powers marks him out as one that was a prodigy from the outset of his career. Had 
he pursued his legal studies, or devoted himself as he well might, to humanistic 
culture, he would in these lines have been the foremost man of his age, and it was 
a great age. But with his early training in such studies he devoted his marvellous 
gifts, which had been already experienced and disciplined, to the opening up of 
the Gospel and to its defence against the current perversions of its meaning. The 
humanist and the lawyer became the protagonist of the Christian Faith. 

We trust that the attention of our rising theologians may be diverted to the 
serious study of the Reformed Faith, and that the implications of that Faith may so 
come to their own in the life of our Churches as that each community and nation 
where the Reformed Faith has a foothold shall experience the healing virtue of the 
Gospel in its manifold contact with the life of mankind. It has done much in the past, 
but in the future it still has a field in which it will show that the true solution of the 
world’s problems, social, economic and political, as well as moral and religious, is to 
be found in carrying out the thinking of Calvin and his followers and giving it 
application in every department of life. Our Reformers sat at the footstool of our 
Lord and His Apostles as their message is crystallised and transmitted to the ages 
in the Books of the New Testament. Their successors who walk in their steps as they 
hold their tradition sit at the same footstool and these learn the same lesson as the 
worthies of the Reforming Epoch learned; and as they learn it they find in it a 
comprehensive scheme of life and principles for the world. Let that scheme be 
accepted and a believing world will yield its homage to the sceptre of Him who is 
surely King of Kings as He is Head of His redeemed Church. There will then be 
no clash between land and land, for the Pax Christiana will prevail over the earth. 
Class will see eye to eye with class, Church and State will be in full accord and the 
selfish struggle between Capital and Labour will be a closed chapter in man’s history. 
The healing of the sores of the earth will come with the prevalence of the Evangel. 
The end aimed at in issuing this edition is to attain such a new world order. With 
its attainment the great teachers of the Christian centuries will come to their own ; 
and it will be seen that their work and witness were not in vain. 

Students of the minutia and the details and the connections of Church History 
are interested in the growth of the Reformed Confession. They may trace Calvin’s 
indebtedness to his forerunners, Luther and Zwingli and Bucer, and the common 
indebtedness of all the Reformation Fathers to the Augustinian school, and, in 
particular, to its patriarch. Their leading characteristic was the submission they 
accorded to the teaching of the Apostles of our Lord. ‘ They sought to carry out 
the doctrine of Holy Writ in its fullness; and with the return of sanity to the 
Churches that claim to derive from the Reformation Movement there will be a 
definite return not only to the believing acceptance of Holy Writ as the Word of 
God, but to the whole-hearted avowal and profession of its teaching in the whole 
field of the credenda and the facienda. 

Joun Mactezop. 
Inverness. 
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THE PASTOR AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.' 


In an age when psychology claims to be the real and ultimate interpreter of all life 
and conduct, it is inevitable that the work of the pastor should be made to resolve 
itself into terms of psychology, for modern psychology has often demonstrated that 
it is not afraid to lay bare and analyse the most intimate and sacred relations of the 
soul. When much that is crude and, at times, grossly sensual, has been written 
under the guise of psychological aids to the teacher and preacher, it is with a sense of 
relief that one finds the subject in reverent hands, and as an introduction to Pastoral 
Psychology, Souls in the Making by the Professor of Sociology and Psychology in the 
Paton Congregational College, Nottingham, will be of undoubted service to many 
ministers in their private thinking as well as in their public work. The author sets 
himself to analyse in terms of psychology the growth, the conflicts and the failures of 
the soul, and his work is a courageous if not wholly successful attempt to relate the 
theoretical and clinical findings of psychology to the practical difficulties of the minister 
and pastor. 

The psychology of the book is modern in its approach and tacitly accepts, or takes 
for granted, the conclusions of modern science with regard to man’s origin and develop- 
ment ; nevertheless the work is not an exposition of the so-called New Psychology 
with its intensive psycho-analysis and its over-emphasis on instinct and emotion. 
It is an independent contribution on the lines of modern psychology to theology and 
to the validation of our Christian experience, having the work of the pastor constantly 
in view, and following, as one would expect, the modern psychological method, the 
objective method of behaviour, as different from the old method of introspection. 

In the first part of the book, following a helpful Introductory chapter, there is 
an attempt to find out what the basis of human nature is, to get an interpretation 
of instinct, to analyse conscience and reason, and to examine their authority from 
purely psychological premises. One notes here a pleasant departure from the method 
of much modern psychology in assigning supreme place to instinct and emotion. 
The inadequacy of instinct to explain the whole of man’s behaviour makes room for 
the function of mind in co-ordinating experience and regulating behaviour in terms 
of values. In this co-ordination, Reason and Conscience operate as “ dynamic 
activities of the mind,” Conscience being that element in the being through which 
the behaviour is co-ordinated according to the moral standards, and Reason the 
faculty by which our experience is integrated and directed into fruitful and harmoni- 
ous fields. The need for rational unity will drive man to seek meaning to life and this 
may lead to a conception of God. It is made plain that God is needed for definite 
psychic functions to be realised, and our author accepts Dr. Otto’s idea of the 
“‘ Numinous disposition ” in man, in virtue of which “ we realise the presence of a 
Being other than ourselves and experience emotions which are not to be reduced 
to compounds of natural emotions.”” The conclusion of this finely written and closely 
reasoned paragraph is that “ religion in us is the outcome of a fundamental need 
which we cannot outgrow without ceasing to be man.” 

When the instinctive self is transmuted into a moral and spiritual self, there 
opens up before us the realm of moral and spiritual conflict. The conflict is that of 
“tendencies whose end-actions are inconsistent with each other.” All temptation 
arises in desires which are incompatible to the conscious mind, and, however confusing 
to one’s Christian way of thinking, one learns that man has no innate moral standard 
but that the standards by which conscience attempts to co-ordinate and regulate 
our desires and behaviour are derived from our society, the inevitable conclusion 
being that “ conflict is originated by the so-called Herd Instinct ’—a shallow and 
almost frivolous conclusion, which is as untrue to our Christian experience as it is 
to the Christian revelation in regard to sin and its personal agent. 


1 Souls in the Making—an Introduction to Pastoral Psychology by J. G. Mackenzie, M.A., B.D. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
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The two closing chapters deal with the pastoral method and the therapeutic 
value of religion respectively. In these chapters one would expect to come into 
grips with the functioning of Christian truth and the power of “ those things most 
surely believed among us”—but one is disappointed. Everything must be sub- 
ordinated to the nature of the case in hand, and we must have primary regard to the 
temperament of the patient, even to the extent of realising that “there are some 
people whom one has to laugh into health, others that one has to pray into health,” 
so making prayer a purely subjective thing, and not a channel for the inflow of Divine 
energies and power. Spiritual forces external to ourselves do apparently exercise 
a restricted influence but “ the highest service we can do to the tempted is to lead 
them to believe that within them there are controlling forces which can be reinforced 
by faith and prayer.” 

In urging a closer application of psycho-analysis to pastoral work he cites numer- 
ous cases of functional disorders, perversion, compulsive habits, etc., which he has 
personally treated, and he lays great emphasis on the analytic method of “ talking 
things over and talking them out.” To one who has not had the doubtful privilege 
of probing into the secret life of young men and married women, it is hard to under- 
stand how deep-seated moral diseases can so easily be “ talked out.” 

While even a partially trained mind can appreciate the psychological position 
presented in this book, one feels nevertheless a sense of incompleteness in the 
presentation of the Christian point of view. In his anxiety to preserve a purely 
psychological attitude, the author has failed to stress, or has purposely omitted, 
factors which are always operative in Christian experience, and which are vital forces 
in the real work of the Christian minister. There is, for instance, the fact of sin; 
for it is with human sin that the minister, whether as preacher or pastor, has primarily 
to do. Now sin is not entirely left out of reckoning by our author, but it is not the 
radical, heinous, culpable thing which the Bible declares it to be and an awakened 
soul proves it to be. As to its origin, it is merely a contamination from our environ- 
ment, for “ sin is not biologically transmitted, but rather by social contact or caught 
like a germ from the social atmosphere which the child or youth breathes.” A lax 
or confused conception of the nature of sin will explain the fact that the death of 
Christ is not once mentioned nor its power to pacify and cleanse the guilty conscience 
ever referred to. Thus is the minister, whether a modern psychologist or an ordinary 
Christian man, bereft of his most potent balm in dealing with souls and minds 
diseased. We are not surprised, also, to find that there is no suggestion of a personal 
power of sin external to man. Conflict, it is argued, is always from within, for “‘ we 
must realise that all conflict is endo-psychic ” and the desires that lead to conflict 
may arise “from some primary instinct which has no opportunity of a legitimate 
outlet or because the instinct has never been well controlled.” The source of our 
Lord’s temptation he does not hint at, though he does say that “there was no dis- 
position in Him to which evil could appeal” ; and yet he quotes, approvingly, that 
“* He was tempted in all points like as we are.” 

It is not sufficient answer to hold out that his premises are purely psychological 
ones; in writing, as he does, for the Christian minister and pastor he cannot ignore 
the power of those revealed truths that constitute the very basis of our religion and the 
inspiration of our faith. As he has failed to uncover the root of bitterness and sorrow 
that is within the soul, so he has failed to tap the springs of comfort that are in God ; 
and having failed to lead the troubled soul to the foot of the Cross, he has missed the 
healing influence of that Reconciliation which gives “ peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The book is educative and interesting, but it is not satisfying. 


Revp. A. Fintayson. 
Urray, Ross-shire. 
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Katholizismus. 


“ ZertscHRiFT FUR KircHencescuicute,” Gotha, 1, Heftk 1929: Professor 
Berthold Altaner—Aus den Akten des Rottweiler Provinzialkapitels der Dominikaner 
vom Fabre 1396. Lic. Hermann Schlingensiepen—Erasmus als Exeget. Auf Grund 
seiner Schriften zu Matthais. W. Niesel—Calvin und die Libertiner. Literalische 
Berichte und Anzeigen. 


“ ZeITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND Kircue,” Tiibingen, 2, Heft, 1929: Wilhelm 
Thimme—Die Grundtypen der Religion, unterschieden nach ihrem ideellen Gebalt. 
Hinrich Knittermeyer—Freiheit und Autoritat mit Bezug auf die menschliche Existenz. 
R. F. Merkel—Dichtung und Religion in der Gegenwart. 


“‘ ZwiscHEN DEN ZeITEN,” 7 Jahrgang, 1929—Heft 1: Emil Brunner—Der 
heilige Name. Rudolph Bultmann—Kirche und Lehre im Neuen Testament. Fried- 
rich Karl Schumann (Tubingen)—Kirche und Lehre. Richard Siebeck (Bonn)—Die 
Grenzen der Grtzlichen Sachlichkeit. Eberhard Grisebach (Jena)—Brunners V ertei- 
digung der Theologie. 


